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FOREWORD 



Gordon M. Ambach 
Executive Director 
Council of Chief State School Officers 



The CoiinCi ' oi Chief Stntc School Officers 
is pleased to present this \X)lume of 
speeches and papers on educating at-risk youth. 
"School /College Collaboration. Teaching 
At-Risk Youth," was conceived by the Council as 
a state-of-the-art colloquium, bringing together 
the nation's finest thinkers to share their expertise 
and insight. This gathering, held at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland in Mav 
1988, provided chief state school officers, college 
and university presidents, and others the 
opportunity to take an in-depth, intensive look at 
the most pressing concerns in our schools. 

Many aspects of the schooling of at-risk yt»uth 
vve'-e addressed- effective teaching approaches to 
reach different types of learners; improving the 
school-as- workplace through collaborative among 
and support of teachers, successful teaching 
practices for at-risk students, a look at the cultural 
orientation of black youth and its influence on 
their school achievement, and a blueprint for 
action by higher education to promote the succes.> 
of the disadvantaged. Also presented were a 
teacher's first hand view of a culturally diverse 
urban high school, a research-based proposal, 
recugni/ing teaching as a deeply intellectual acti\ ity 
for strengthening teacher induction programs, and 
the mission of the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards— and how concern for at-risk 
youth is part of that mission. 

Closely-linked themes that were reiterated 
throughout, the need for meaningful research and 
evaluation on schcx)ling; the neai to a\iesign and 
restructure tile nindivnth centur>' nuxlel of sclux)hng 
upon vvhidi wc now a^ly— however unsettling this 
pmcess may lx\'and rc\il respexrt for cultural and ethnic 
diversity in the aimailum and social organization of 
schools. 



Spt\i kers were a skai , as wel 1, to consid er the R)le 
of school-college collaboration in this pmce^s of 
teaching at-risk youth. In their presentations, they 
demonstTatLH.i how increased collaboration between 
schools and colleges would bolster the research 
process, iinpro\t.' teacher training, especially the 
preservice teaehing expiTiences, and on a multitude 
of le\'els, staT»gtb.^i> the etfort to ad\'ance c\iucation 
of at-risk youth. 

Also animating the conference were calls kic 
umtCii action by educators m the urgent mission to 
meet the needs of t^yduy's and tomorrow's 
sclux?lchildn:n. lliea^ was recognition of creative 
thinking and thedetemiination that all students can 
succe\?d as pt)tent forces both in the classnx)m and at 
the poiicvmaking level. 

The conference was made possible by a grant 
fmm the Andrew VV. Mellon Foundation, which since 
1^81 has fostered school-college collaborative 
acti\ itie^ at the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Through the sustained and visionarv support of the 
Foundation, the Council 1 las been able to nurture the 
colLiboratiw pRx\.^r.-> in u hich elementary-seci)ndary 
education and colleges and universities 
work together on what they ha\'e come to perceive 
as a shared mission in education for all. Specifically, 
the Council has been able to provide moa* than $1 2 
million for 39 incentive grants and 42 
implementation grants to state departments of 
education in four award cycles since U^83. (For a 
complete listing of the 81 state-based Mellon 
projects, see Appendix A of this volume.) 

I would like to thank the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation for its generous support of CCSSO 
sihool-college collaboration initiatives trom 1^^81 
to 1989, and, in particular, Claire List, who was 
our program officer for much of this time. 

"I he Johns Hopkins Universitv graciouslv 
hosted and assisted in the planning and 
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Gordon M Ambach 

.«irrangenienls for this conlcriMUL I oxfuiui 
cioepost appreciation to Stexen Muiior, Picsiuau 
of the Uni\ersit\, Ralph Fesslor, Protossv)i ond 
Director, Division ol liciucalion, School of 
ConlinuingStudies,anJ Shirley Bel/, Dixisi'.iiot 
Education, tor making this conference possible 1 
would also like to thank Rebecca 'lount, Mellon 
Project Director at the CoPiicil of Chief State 
School Offkers from 1%3-1%8, tor her leadership 
and skill ni bringing about this stimulating 



conteren«. and, altei her depaiture trom the 
Coi'wctl, iui liei cuiilniumg uoik Vviih NariCV 
.vlagurn in the compilation and editing ot these 
conference proceedings. 

We present this \olume, theretore, in order to 
share iniportant knowledge, ideas, and insight 
with all those who must become in\ol\ed and 
continue to be involved in the work ahead 
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Introduction 



Rebecca Yount 

Director, Mellon School/College Collaboration Project (1983-1988) 
Council of Chief State School Officers 



In her comments at the Johns Hopkins 
conference, Susan Rosenholt/ (Associate 
IVofessor, College of Education, Universitv of 
Illinois] stated that teachers in successful schools 
are like "Geiger counters calibrated for 
preciousness — their commitment beating 
stronger and faster in the raritic\i atmosphere of 
their workplace." 

At the end of the fifth year of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers' project on 
school /col lege collaboration, we were forced to 
confront a number of pressing issues in 
education. What works, and what doesn't m 
schools? And what keeps teachers in certain 
schools and what conditions cause other schools 
to experience high teacher attrition? 

The 1 iopkins conference was designed to zero 
in on both successful and unsuccessful school 
practices that address the teaching of youth at 
risk. Coordinate with this, wi^ focused on how 
collaboration did, and sometimes did not, 
advance the quality of teaching m our nation's 
schools as well as v\hat we would be forced to 
confront m the future. Teacher retention, teacher 
attrition, minority student success and lailure, the 
dropout surge, licensure of teachers, inser\ ice and 
preservice training, and induction were among 
the many topics addressed at the conference. 

In 1^983, when the Andrew W Mellon 
Foundation awarded the Council its first major 
grant to "enhance and facilitate working 
relationships between elementarv / secondary 
and postsecondary education," none of us could 
have predicted what kind of collaboratnes our 
state projects would come up with. The onl\ 
thing we knew for certain was that schools and 
higher education simply could no longer accept 
the status quo and had to dihcontinuc being mere 
ships passing in the night. In an ta of rising 
education reform, benign mutual neglect would 



no longer do. The Mellon project enabled the 
Council to award grants to the slate departments 
of c\iucation on a competitive basis to support 
projects which pro\ ed to be catal)tic in bridging 
this distance between the institutions.^ 

As these projects evolved, the collaboratn es 
began to explore many facets of impro\ing 
teaching, but particularly the instruction of at-risk 
youth. Increasmgl), teacher attrition loomed as a 
dominant issue, especially in light of studies 
Iv.ch hubstantiatcci th^. mcie<jse in the attniiLni 
rate 

Consequently, our state projects began to 
concentrate on developing and expanding effeUn e 
practices in ad dress uig the pre\ ailing problems 
our nation's youth and those teachers who are 
often discouraged and left powerless in the 
workplace. Through partnerships betwcvn colleges 
and universities, schools, local school districts, 
and state departments of education, the projects 
tackled these seemingly insurmountable tasks. 

Emerging from these efforts o\ er the past six 
years ha\e been improved teaching practices 
directed toward those students most likely to 
drop out of school, as \\ ell, better teacher training 
was e\plored, resulting in \astlv impro\ed 
mservice and induction models. 

The Hopkins conference reinforced the 
concept of "it can be done' against a backdiop of 
e\er-growing concerns about American 
education. We all know that it is a difficult path. 
But we cannot walk it alone. Without effectne 
partnerships, we will simplv continue to accept 
the status quo. Albert Shanker I President, 
American Pederation of Teachersl commentcxi at 
the conference, "1 belie\e that \ou tan't bring 
ihange about unless people belie\e the angel ot 
death IS at the door." We mav not be quite at that 
point, but working pa rtnei ships will keep us e\ er 
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Rebecca Yount 



\ igiltinl of Iho condition oi cduuUion iinJ sen l' 
tin antidote to nK^tui. 

It is ono thmg to ncknow Icd^c our problems, 
but \\v fnil if onl\ dospiiir. Those proceedmgs 
prove that thoro ore success stones being h\ed 
overy day in our schools, and we have a 
responsibility to disseniniiite nUormation about 
these practices 

I am personally grateful to the Andrew \V 
Mellon F-^oundatu^n for taking the usk oi iundmg 



state-based s».hool /College tollaboration pio)e».ts 
to help our teachers and our childien. We have 
been enabled and empowered to be part of the 
solution, and not just sit passu el\ waiting foi the 
angel of death. 



on tui\ aiu inv; tlu' qualit\ ot tduhini; 
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Remarks and Welcome 



Ralph Fessler 
Professor and Director 
Division of Education, School of Continuing Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University 



It IS my pleasure to wolconie voii to 
Baltimore and to The Johns Hopkins 
University. You haw arrived at the perfect time, 
for we have just finished a week of ram and the 
spring has finally arrived m full bloom. I hope 
you will ha\'e an opportunity to walk the campus 
and see typical spring scenes, such as students 
cramming for exams and frustrated faculty 
searching for parking places 

1 would like to take just a few minutes to share 
with you some of the exciting activities in 
education that are occurring at Johns Hopkins 
Although Hopkins does not have a school oi 
education, education at Hopkins has a long and 
active history and continues to be very vital today 
Education-related programs are primarily located 
in four areas of the University. Keeping with the 
Hopkins tradition of decentralization, these 
program areas are quite independent of each 
other. 

Division of Education 

First, let me share with you the activities oi 
the Division of Education, which 1 serve as the 
Division Director The Division of Education, 
which is housed m the School of Continuing 
Studies, is the only unit at Hopkins charged with 
offering degrees and programs in professional 
education. We are a graduate division with 
master's and doctoral programs in selected areas 
Major areas of emphasis include special 
education, counseling, and computer 
applications for educators. We have fourteen 
tull-iime faculty and a number of other 
individuals with joint and part-time 
appointments. While we have a number of 
speci a 1 i zed t ra i n i n g a nd resea rc h a ct i \' i t i es, I e t m e 
share two special projects. 



The Center for Technology in Human 
Disabilities 

This Center, which was established m June 
I^>8(\ IS co-sponsored by Hopkins and the 
Maryland State Department of F:ducation. Ihe 
purpose of the Center is to suppoit the usc ^.t 
computers and related technology to address the 
needs of individuals with phvsical, sensorv, 
emotional, or mental impairments. Under the 
direction of its director. Dr. Marion l\invan, 
activities include research, training of master's 
and doctoral level technology-special education 
specialists; dissemination of information to 
parents, educators, and other human service 
providers; and direct service to individuals with 
disabilities One current project is a training 
program to provide physically handicapped 
adults with the skills to become entrv level 
computer programmers This program u unique 
because it uses technology both as the focus for 
employment and as a means to bypass specific 
disabilities Participants use adaptive devices to 
access the computer as they learn programming. 

The Center also houses a lederallv-funded 
research contract tht^t is designing a model for 
integration of computers into the instructional 
program of learning disabled elementary school 
children. It has also established an assessment 
process for determining how to match computers 
and adaptive devices to the specific needs of 
individuals with disabilities Activities at the 
Center have invoK'ed a number ot collaborative 
eltorts with school systems and universities 
throughout the country as well as with China, 
Latin America, and Israel. 

As 1 mentioned earlier, the Center is a 
collaborative effort between the Maryland State 
Department o( Education and I he Johns 1 lopkins 
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University. It should bo noted that DtiNid 
I lornbeck played a key role \n the establishment 
of ihe Center and has served as chairman of its 
governing board during its hrst two \ears ot 
operation 

Hopkins/Dunbar Project 

This program is one ot heveral major 
collaborative projects we ha\ e \\ ith the Baltimore 
City Public Schools. Dunbar liii^h School is 
located one block trom the lohns Hopkins 
Hospital /Mc^iical School complex m downtown 
Baltimore. Under the dia^ction ot Dr Warren 
Hayman m our Division, we have worked with 
Dunbar to establish it as a health professions 
magnet school. The program is designed to otter 
an enriched curriculum and attract talented 
minority students into the health protessions 
Activities include a mentor program between 
students m the medkal institutions and Dunl\ir 
youngsters, practicum opportunities at the 
Hospital and the Schools ot Medicme, Nursing, 
and Hygiene and Public Health, and a summei 
enrichment program here at the Homewood 
campus in laborntor\ i ourses, thinking skills, and 
English. Also linked to the Dunl^ar progiam i:^ 
our Master ol Arts m 'leachiUL, m second a r\ 
edu'Mtion, w ith our graduate students engaged in 
a "ariet\ ot practicum and internship actn ities at 
Dunbar 

While I ha\ e nighlighted these two programs, 
\ arious additional projects and programs m tht 
Division ot Education address oui deep 
involvement and commitment to working with 
arci schools. 

Center for thp Social Organization of 
Schools 

The Center tor the Social Organization ot 
Schools is a second major education-related unit 
at Hopkins C)\er the past two deuides, tht' 
Center has been one ot the leading education 
research centers in the country Undei the 
leadership of |im McPartland and Kd Nkl3ill, it 
has been a major contributor to lesear*. h on school 
integration and organization, hi recent \ ears, Bo^ 
Slavin's work on cooperative learning has had a 
major impact on classroom instruction and 
learning environments, in the Center 

received tedeial tundingas the national centei tor 
research on etteetixe element a rv and middle 
schools 



ndditiop, to it*^ de*>!gnat!on a !Dti*.^na' 
research center, during the past \ear this Centei 
has made a major commitment to the Baltimore 
City Public Schools It ha^ recently been tunded 
by a local foundation to establish the Baltimore 
Public Education Institute, which will work with 
city school officials to dewlop and implement 
new instructional programs Bob Slavin will 
o\ersee the Institute's eftorts for elementar\ 
education A ke\' project alread\ underwax, 
Project Success tor All, is an intensu e reading 
mterxention program m the first thrcuigh third 
grades. Early results are dramatic, with 
substantial increases m reading pertormances 
documented 

Institute for Policy Studies 

A third unit at Hopkins with a major 
commitment to education -related issues is the 
Institute tor Polic) Studies The Institute tor 
Polic} Studies at I lopkins is designed to bring the 
intellectual resources and academu tacilities ot 
Hopkins to bear on the solution of publu 
prolilems in Baltimore, the region, and the nation 
The Institute conducts research and engages m 
public education and citizenship training to 
address complex uroan and other public 
problems Schools ha\e been a primar\ focus ot 
the Institute's acti\ ities during the pa>t few years 
with a particular emphasis on the problems ot 
urban education. During the next tew months the 
Institute will be hosting a s. . js of pub he lectures 
on urban c\.iucation retorm, with guest speakers 
including Ernest Bo\er, Bernard Ciitlord, and 
I lenry Levm 

Center for the Advancement of Academically 
Talented Youth 

Finally, let me mention the Center tor the 
Advancement ot AcademiciMh talented \outh 
This center has grown trom the woik ot Protcssoi 
Julian Stanley In 1972, Protessoi Stanle\ 
conducted the first talent search for acadcmicalK 
piecociou'^ \outh The talent search consisted ot 
administering the SAT exam to bright 
12-vear-olds to determine how they would 
peitorm on this test that was designed toi high 
school seniors. The Centei now administers the 
talent seauh on a national le\el and coordinates 
its acttxities with othei unneisities that ha\e 
adopted similar models (eg, Duke, 
Noith western, Arizona State L'nncrsilv) 
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Youngsters who score at the 50th percentile of 
college-bound high school seniors before the age 
of 13 are invited to participate in summer 
programs that offer college le\el courses in the 
sciences, mathematics, writing, and the 
humanities. The program, which is currently 
directed by Dr William Durden, now serves 
children in its summer programs here at 1 lopkins 
and at several other college campuses in the East 
and in California, 



The briet highlights that 1 have shared with 
\ou represent onl\ a surface glance at the inan\ 
activities in education at Johns Mopkins 
Lni\ ersit). U \ou are interested in learning more 
about oui programs or meeting any .^f our faculty, 
1 would be pleased to make the arrangements. On 
behalf ot The Johns 1 lopkms University, 1 am 
most pleased that \our organization has chosen 
1 lopkins as the site tor vour conference. 



Opening Address: 



Some New Insights into the Attrition of Teachers 

Susan Rosenholtz 
Associate Professor, College of Education 
University of Illinois 



I am delighted to be invited once agani to 
this auspicious group. This time 1 came 
prepared with new data from a largo-scale study 
ot elementary schools 1 conducted over the last 
three years. It is now m press and will be 
published by Longman in January of 1989. 1 have 
l^een asked here to speak about teacher attrition. 
But, tor policymakers m schools, the problem of 
teacher attrition is but the tip of the iceberg. 
Instead,, we need a more expansiv e v iew of the 
problem— one that includes teacher burnout, 
teacher alienation, and teacher absenteeism— all 
precursors to teacher attrition. And, more 
importantly, sentiments and behaviors that carry 
unintended and negative consequences for 
student learning. 

iMoreover, the very same factors that explain 
teacher defection from the work force also predict 
their burnout, their alienation, and their 
absenteeism from school — in sh.ort, their loss ot 
commitment to the profession. Thus, u e will look 
at the problem as a continuum,, with high teacher 
commitment at one end, and teachers' loss ot 
commitment at the other. 

To understand what school factors — what 
alterable factors— a ftect teacher commitment, we 
must first understand the school as a workplace, 
and that is what 1 hope to convey to you tonight 
In a sort of whirlwind panorama, 1 will try to 
expose to view teachers' varied understandings, 
expectations, and cognitions of school life, and 
their behaviors that then follow suit. We will 
come to see )ust how good schools can be at their 
best and how bad they can be at their worst. 
Schools where teachers share common goals anii 
schools more like organized anauhies. Schools 
where colleagues help one another and schools of 
professional isolation. Schools where teachers 



and students learn and grow and schools where 
most of them stagnate. Schools where teachers 
believe in themselves and schools of contagious 
uncertainty. Schools where teachers spark 
enthusiasm and hope, and schools where they 
only despair. 

To account for these differences between 
elementary schools and to explain their various 
effects IS the core of my purpose here. 1 might also 
add that the research that 1 will be presenting 
includes quantitative and qualitative data, and is 
now being replicated at the high school level by 
some of my doctoral students. 

We begin u ith the multitude of ways teachers 
think about teaching, relating a story, enacting a 
resolution, concocting an excuse, or dreaming a 
dream. Through their workaday lives — their 
observations and their interactions with 
others— teachers ^earn habits of understanding, 
methods of reasoning, ranges of feeling, and 
chamsof explanation. Inother words, wecometo 
learn that something is a fact— all of us do — in 
interactive situations wheie we see that others 
regard it as fact. Reality, in short, is socially 
constructed. 

The Culture of Successful Schools 

In successful schools, principals and tctichers 
agreed on the definition of teaching and their 
instructional goals occupied a place of high 
significance. These schools have a style, an 
attitude, a symbol-minded characterization In 
their out-of-classroom work, principals and 
teachers culled and socialized the brightest 
novices they could tind, with all the wholeness 
and solidarity of group harmony They remained 
attentive to instructional goals, to evaluative 
criteria that gauged their success, and to 
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*;ch()olwide stanciard^^ for student conduct that 
enabled teachers to leach and students to learn 

Teachers partook in shared school goals 
because thoir thoughts were not merely their own, 
but inhabited by a multitude of supportive, 
collegial voices. Their sense of community and 
their own identity led them to persist unassailabl) 
in their goals of student learning. Teachers spoke 
boldly, nobly,, building hurrahs of ideas for 
classroom instruction, and creating for their 
students' beginnings instead of endings. Student 
mastery of basic skills was the common factor that 
united them — the force that welded all the 
separate autonomous teachers into one common 
voice. 

In one question of our study we asked 
teachers, "What do you usually talk about with 
your colleagues?" If our thinking is correct, the 
conversations reflect the common-sense \'iew of 
teachers and, alternately,, the teachers form 
common-sense views through their workaday 
]i\'es. We should then find that teachers from 
wiried school cultures talk about entirely d ifferent 
things. Indeed, m successful schools, over half 
the teachers we intervunved talked about 
curriculum and instructional improvement. For 
example, one teacher said, "We talk about the new 
idcii^ someone has tried — how they worked or 
didn't work. We make an effort to do something 
different on a regular basis. One idea that works 
for one teacher may not work for another We try 
to figure out why that's so" Said a second 
teacher, "We talk ctbout the progress of the 
students and an) problems the) are having, 
getting advice from each other, especially from 
teachers who have had them in the past. If there 
were some instructional leclinique Dial worked 
better for them,, we tell each other about it." 

Unsuccessful Schools 

By contrast, in unsuccessful schools, few 
teachers seemed attached toanything jranybodv, 
and seemed more concerned with their own 
identity and self-esteem than a sense of shared 
community For all of those here who are 
university professors and presidents, 1 am sure 
you can recogni/e some of these characteristics. 
Mere teachers learned about the nature of their 
work randomly — not deliberately— by following 
their individual instincts, for want of common 
purpose, there uas little substantive dialogue 
among colleagues Without shared governance in 



the school between teachers and pruicipal^, 
particular!) in managing student conduct — the 
absolute number of students who claimed 
teachers' attention was greater and their 
experienLCs left bitter traces and tarnished hopes 
as their time and energy to teach evaporated into 
thin air Colleagues ta'ked of fmstration, failure, 
tedium — though not in their own person. To 
protect themselves from feeling professionally 
inadequate,, they managed to transfer those 
attributes to students about whom they 
complained, while they themsehes remained 
complacent and aloof 

While swapping disconsolate stones,, 
teachers bought in easily to a sense of futility,, 
without feeling remorse over the work thev 
initially had earnestly rendered With lost 
ambitions,, teachers went underground while 
staying topside to do little more than required. 

In unsuccessful schools teachers responded 
to our question like this. "We discuss a child that 
one of us is having problems with — discipline 
problems usuallv. It helps to be able to discuss it 
with someone else 1 1 ma y not give) ou a n answer 
to the problem..." Question. "Does it help you to 
get support from otlier teachers?'' Answer "Yes, 
A lot of times we get sympathy from each other if 
we have a bad class." Said a second teacher "As 
far as education is concerned,. 1 don't know. 
Usually what it comes down to is that when you 
get women together they chat. 1 don't think that's 
unusual.' Question. "What kinds of things do 
you talk about?" Answer. "Nothing special. 
Stulf like where \ou bought your sweater, what 
you did ovo; Ihe weekend. 1 don't think anybody 
really doe*> talk academics that much. We all want 
a break from the education atmosphere. When 
you ha\'e to work so hard all day,, you need a 
chance to cool your heels. We never talk about 
lesson plans or objectives, if that's what you 
mean." 

Dreams of possibility were not the domain of 
unsuccessful workplaces. Inertia overcame 
teachers' ad\ enturous impulses and listlessness 
devoted itself to well-trodden classroom paths of 
instruction. In their ordered daily routines 
tea L hers' self-reliance was not a civic sm — an act 
of selfishness against the school communit). It 
was rather a moral imperative. And because no 
one wished to challenge th,e school norms of 
self-reliance in times of classroom crisis, teacheis 
skirted the edges of catastrophe all alone,, 
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somehow managing lo lead ihemselvos to a safe 
haven. 

To illustrate norms of self-reliance, listen to 
the thoughts of some teachers in unsuccessful 
schools: 'Teachers see it as their job to do what 
they're domg and yours to do what you're 
doing." "I think everyone has their own ideas of 
what they should do/' "I'm very hesitant about 
the idea of going to another teacher to [provide] 
help. Thai suggestion makes me feel very 
uncomfortable, hke I'm steppmg on their toes" 
When we asked if there were teacher leaders in 
their schools and, if so, what they did, they were 
identified as those who ^vere politically active in 
their union or those who empathized with 
colleagues' myriad problems. 

Principals of unsuccessful schools — unsure of 
their professional knowledge and concerned with 
their own self-esteem— did teachers and students 
an enormous disservice, hi protecting their turf, 
even the smallest attempts by teachers to solve 
school or classroom problems met distance, 
intimidation, or defeat. Some veteran teachers 
explained, "The principal likes to have control of 
everything. He wants to say 'Yes, this will be 
done' and 'No, this will not be done, i think it's a 
fear of a lack of control, if teachers are making 
decisions about students, then he's not in control. 
He's insecure enough that he needs to have 
complete control. He doesn't want teachers to be 
making decisions that he thinks he should be 
making." Said another teacher, "His viewpoint is 
too authoritarian. He has to be above the teachers 
in all instances. He won't allow input intosolv mg 
a problem. He doesn't value input from teachers. 
He's mainly dictatorial. He will try to figure out 
the problem himself and then he will tell us what 
to do." 

It was here teachers learned the unassailable 
lesson that they must shoulder classroom burdens 
by themselves, h^.deed, their scattered classroom 
motifs suggested where the bounds of 
self-reliance were drawn. No teacher could 
impose upon another. Consider these comments 
by teachers from unsuccessful schools: "^'ou uin 
only do your own job; you can't do everyone 
else's." "I'm responsible for running my 
classroom; 1 expect no help and so I'm not 
responsible to give any," 

Diametrically, in the choreography of 
successful schools, norms of self-iehance were 
regarded as selfish infractions against the school 
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inherently difficult undertaking, one that 
challenged even the best of teachers, many minds 
worked better than the few. Here requests for and 
offers of advice and assistance were moral 
imperatives and colleagues seldom acted without 
forethought or deliberate calculation Teacher 
leaders in these schools were identified as those 
who reached out with encouragement to others, 
with professional knowledge to solve classroom 
problems, and with enthusiasm for learning new 
things about teaching. With regard to their 
collaboration, teachers from successful schools 
commented, "You )ust have to ask other teachers 
if you want to share." "People who enjoy 
teaching are more open to criticisms and 
suggestions." "If a person is secure in her 
teaching, she won't be obsessed with hoarding 
ideas and keeping things to herself." "I think that 
most teachers do share, unless they have a 
personality problem." 

Collaborative vs. Isolated School Settings 

In successful schools we also encountered 
principals who set norms of collaboration 
between teachers by conveying that need for 
assistance was no threat to their self-esteem. 
Rather it was the natural thing to do. Illustrative 
are these teachers' remarks to the question, "Is 
your principal a good problem solver?" First, 
from a second-year teacher, "Yes, he never makes 
you feel like you're inadequate. For me, he just 
made me feel like there was a lot to learn and he 
was there to see that I learned just as well as 1 
could " A veteran teacher said, "Yes, I think he is. 
He can be critical of you,, but not make you feel 
bad about it. He's not hesitant to help me. He's 
critical in areas where I'm having problems, but 
he doesn't make me feel or look bad. I feel like I 
can go to him no matter how small the problem " 

The freedom to disclose teaching problems in 
collaborative settings strikingly counterbalances 
the compulsion to conceal them in isolated 
settings. Teachers in isolated settings were quick 
to acknowledge in response to the same question 
that their principal was a scolding presence— a 
direct threat to their sense of self-worth. One 
teacher said, "No, He always makes me fear him. 
lie watches everything you do. If you make a 
mistake, he will always call it back to you You 
can't take children to him because he always 
makes you feel hke you are there because you 
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Ccin't handle tlu'pmbkMn AnotluM said, 

"\o Sb ^'s moan Shu ^onius mt^ nn and 
reprimands nuMn h'onti^t m\ students. Sht' tloes 
that to everyone The pnnnpal sa\s teaJuTs 
won't listen unless the\ are na\heJ It's i^tUten 
to the ponit u here 1 can't handle it an\ more " 

The implication ot shared i^i^ils, principals' 
helpfulness, and teachers' colloboiation led us 
then to teacheis' learning opportunities- a \ital 
component of their commitmei^.l in unsun essful 
schools there was a numbin^^; samen^ ^s, an 
undeviating routine lurking m teachers' work 
1 he same questions, the same an*- v\ers, no shared 
or common purpose, and little helpful leadership 
by principals who instead assume the postiiie of 
a burrowing animal, unable oi unwilling to 
confront school or classroom problems 

Norms of selt-reliance encouiaged the \ leu 
that learning to teach was a- eas\ and quuk to 
master as some sort of user-fi londK computer 
One either grasped it or not. To explore teachers' 
perceptions of their Uarning, we asked them 
"1 low long does it take to leain to teach'*" Thost- 
in unsuccessful schools offered i tei minal \ leu ol 
their learning Here teachers estimated that 
learning to teach would requiie an average of 
onlv 2.3 years A teacher witli nim^ yeais' 
experience, followed b\ a 12-\ear \eteian, 
explained "1 learned by m\ third year. How to 
handle kids so the\ pa\' attention, what \ou'iv 
going to teach them and how, tdkes a little 
You also need to l^e familiar with the textbooks 
you use Without them you'd be lost " "I'd sa\ 
two years The tiist year you're so ner\.)us and 
everything is so new, you're tr\ mg to shutfle 
through the new paperwork, all ihe new books, 
teeling your wa\ The second yi>ar you start to 
relax and you really slart to teaih. 1 thmk that 
after that second \ear \ou ha\e the confidence 
that you know how h) teach. The first vuir \ou 
make so many mistakes." 

Siiue one either giasped teaching or not, no 
one, not even principals, laid claim to help 
struggling teachers to iir.prove Colleagues 
talked about these teachers lollusueK, but 
comments of sympathv, comfort, and help found 
no utterance here One teacher said,, "In this 
school there are two m particular who aicn't 
doing well All the other teachers talk about how 
they're not doing well They are not reall\ gj\ en 
any help One of them quit and went to another 
system There was really no ad\ ite given to them 



fo impiove" A sei ond saui "Mavbe fhev get 
helped by someone, but the majoritv of teachers 
don't really hke having a bad teacher m the 
school ^'ou kntm, t)ne bad apple tan spoil the 
ban el There's a U)t o\ resentment toward them. 
They're discussed a lot " 

Helping Teachers to Teach 

By contrast, m suttessful st hools, where great 
teachers were thought to be made rather than 
born, colleagues and principals responded to 
tnnibled teachers with appropriate instructional 
help. One teacher said, "Teachers always pitch in. 
We cover \or the teacher when she has beha\'ior 
problems and we sort of take control of her class 
w hen we go on field trips. And, of course, we try 
to be helpful m the faculty room by giving 
suggestions " Question. "Do your suggestions 
help the teacher impro\e?" Answer. "Sometimes 
yes, and sometimes no." Question. "Can you 
give me an example?" Answer "Well, there was 
a beginning teacher with trouble handling her 
class. They were so loud,, vou could hear them 
dowMi the hall. One of the teachers came in and 
took over the class to show her what could be 
done. This first-\ear teacher improved a lot after 
that." Question* "What about tenured teachers 
when they're having trouble?" Answer: "We try. 
The principal encourages us to try, but he does the 
most to help them. He spends a lot of time in their 
classrooms " And another teacher said, "Most of 
us pitch in to help, including our principal We 
ofter ad\'ice, materials, and any other kind of 
assistance the teachei may need. We don't 
hesitate at all to do these things We want every 
teat her to teach as well as she can. That makes for 
a better school and far fewer problems " 

in successful schools there was an abundant 
spirit of continuous improvement going on 
sihoolwide, because no one e\'er stopped 
learning to teach. In response to our question 
about the length of time needed to learn to teach, 
teachers thought that their own learning was 
cumulatneand developmental and that learning 
to teach was a life-long pursuit, Vor example, 
thev said, "You ne\erquit learning." "\ think you 
learn every year." "It's a continous process" 
Teacheis held a sustained rather than a terminal 
\iew of their learning, they explained, because" 
n.eeling the challenge of di\erse student needs 
reijuired an e\er-expanding portfolio of new 
ideas, skills, and classu)om strategies. Indeed, 
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c!i;nipod together \\\ a critici! mass, like iiraniiiip 
fuel rods m a reactor, teachers generated new 
professional knowledge, ihe ensuing chain 
reaction of which led to greater sludenl mastery 
of basic skills. 

Principals' useful and frequent evaluations 
were also a powerful mechanism for delivering 
on the promise of school improvement, as thev 
also served for guides for future work Principals 
crchestiated collaborative relations between 
more and less sucLCssful teachers, explicitly 
acknowledging that improvement was possible, 
necessary, and expected. Teachers saw that 
working with others reduced their uuLcrtainties 
and increased their classroom success For 
instance,, "lie seems to recogni/e people's 
strengths and weaknesses and is great at pulling 
teachers together to help one another. If he can't 
help you, he'll admit it. Fle's not afraid to admit 
when he doesn't know something, But he know s 
most of the time which teacher can solve the 
problem." A second teacher. "The principal puts 
stronger and w^Mkcr teachers together to team 
teach. Often that is conducive to sharing ideas. 
New teachers are automatically given team 
teachers in our school. 1 think it helps them to get 
started. 1 know that if 1 hadn't had a team teachei 
to help me out, 1 would have had a lot harder 
time." 

In exploring the uncertainties of teaching, we 
found both standardized and unstandardi/ed 
cultures In standardized school cultures, all 
teachers had were their observations and habits of 
complaint that seemed to voke one's miserv to 
another's in resigned sadness With lost 
deportment and effort in their classroom v leued 
as the fruit of parental depravitv, and with gossip 
by teachers about parents and children running 
rampant, suspicion ga\'e way to punitive and 
standardized classroom practices Teachers 
codes of honor became private, based on 
something other than instruction They consoled 
themselves with the thought that somc^hou, at 
some level, someone else shouldered blanu^ lor 
each and e\'ery classroom failure. 

For example, one teacher said, "Students 
havean attitude problem. They really don't seem 
to care. It seems like each year it becomes more 
and more difficult." Question "Why do you 
think that is?" Answer. "Well, we teachers 
diSLUssed ^his and wc^ think probably it's the 
home situation We think they have less 



discipline .it Iv.^m*', Ic'-'- ps^Jre^'^t involvement' 
Another teacher said, "Parents cause me the most 
problems. There seems to be more apathv than in 
previous vears " Question "What have you 
done to deal with this situatitm?" Answer* "We, 
the fust grade teachers, have sat dow n as a group 
in order to trv and figure out what to do about it 
So far all we have decided is that parents' apathv 
IS leHected in students' attitudes It shows theie 
isn't much direction at home " 

Teachers here seemed worse than 
riLketv — ready to topple — teetering over an 
abvss Yet each punitive and standardized step 
was a measure of their school's failure to protect, 
to nurture its teachers w ith a bodv of professional 
knowledge, to actively engage its parents and 
Litizenrv, to set standards lor orderly student 
conduct — m short, to make teachers feel ir.ore 
ccilam and committed to student learning and 
their own prolessumal growth. For instance, 
when we asked teachers, "What would you do if 
vou had a particularly difficult problem with a 
student?," this is what the majority of uncertain 
teachers said "1 keep kids after school all the time 
to punish them You're not supposed to do that 
without parents' approval, but 1 do it anyway 
because I think that problem children have 
pioblem parents And if the parents don't 
support me, how am 1 ever going to be able to 
control their kids"^ There's got to be some 
punishment ft)r bad behavior." 

A second teacher said, "Actually, 1 can't say 
that I've had any real support from the 
administration. 1 h.ave a couple of extremely 
dilficult kids this year. For example, one of them 
Hushed a library book down the toilet. 1 was in a 
big hurry at that time 1 didn't have lime to take 
out and deal with that particular child, so 1 sent 
him directly to the principal's office He was 
totally ineflecti\e in this situation. That's why 1 
think teachers in general don't consult our 
principal very often Since we have no counselor 
and the principal doesn't help, most teachers try 
to solve their problems on their own." The 
possibilitv of onlv limited, if any, administrative 
support IS exactly how teachers and students 
Ix'camc Lasualties in the skirmish for classroom 
control. 

Onv veteran from an unsuccessful school put 
it this way "The principal goes so far as to 
publiilv recommend that teachers handle their 
own discipline problems Also the priuLipal 
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conimcp.ds those tOi^ciicrs \v'hc? Jop.'t 
discipline probkMii to her. I don't think that is thi 
best way to handle those situations 1 think 
there's a lot of abuse ot children just because 
teachers get so frustrated ! know teachers who 
swat kids and put their jobs on the line But 1 do 
think that they feci as if it's their only recourse 
because they can't consult with the principal. 
Oftentimes we beg for othor ways to deal with 
problems. We really wanted to have an m-school 
detention room, but our proposal never got 
anywhere. No one in the administration wants to 
take responsibility No one is willing to pull the 
bull by its horns/' That principals overlooked 
parent and student problems had dramatic 
implications iur teachers' dealings with problem 
students. Nothing could be done except 
punishment. In this way principals' uncertainty 
defined school culture, and the actors engaged m 
its dran^a, no matter how disingenuous or 
wounded they became. 

For teacheis who survived this ordeal, the 
only recourse was coercive control and punitive 
treatment of students. Indeed, the indifferent, 
unapologetic sarcasm of a \eteran from an 
unsuccessful school testifies to the abuse children 
suffer at the hands of teachers who receive no 
administrative support. She said, "I usuallvtry to 
dismiss the student from the room, 1 continue 
with whatever 1 was doing so that when I 
confront them I don't slug them One time 1 
didn't do that and 1 immediatelv paddled the 
child The mother called and said that the kid had 
bruises 1 didn't believe it, but I was mad. If there 
was e\'er a time that 1 was mad enough to hurt a 
child, it was that time Usually, though, I try to 
shame kids rather than use physical punishment 
Most kids just act up for attention anvhow They 
don't gi\'e a darn about what kind of punishment 
is used with them " 

Question: "Do you ever consult the principal 
about these problems?" Answer "If 1 can't soke 
the problem, my principal certainly can't eithi-r" 
The opposite was true of successful schools with 
their nonstandardized professional cultures. 
With greater professional knowledge and the 
belief that students could learn, teachers seaa hed 
for reasons and wa>s to help, not excuses for their 
failures They found what they were looking foi 
in the sa;^e counsel of principals and colleagues 
and in the cooperation, trust, and support of 
parents. With nonstandardi/ed and humanistic 
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fulfilled — the sweet promise of helping children 
learn, the glittering promise of societal 
contribution, the warm promise of freedom from 
failure, from faithlessness in tlu-msehes and their 
students 

When we asked teachers, "What would you 
do if you had a particularly difficult problem ^vith 
a student?," this is what teachers from successful 
Schools said (and this was from a second-year 
teacher). "There was an incident that happened 
last year. I really blew up at one of my kids 
because he repeatedly refused to finish his work 
Well, he got fairly abusne. The principal and his 
teacher from the year before and 1 had a meeting 
and thev went o\ er the progress he had made last 
year. Then 1 understood why he wasn't working 
for me. 1 didn't super\'ise his work too closely 
and the work 1 was gn ing him was too hard. 
The) ga\e me some ideas about how to help him, 
like having another boy in the class work 
alongside him and not giving him assignments 
unless he really understood what he was 
supposed to do. It was rock\ at first, but things 
did get better. 1 had to consult the principal and 
other teachers a whole lot less this year." 

Next, we observed that without learning 
opportunities, task autonomy, and certainty 
about their professional knowledge, teachers 
burned out their bright but brief candles of 
commitment in a string of broken promises. Thev 
lost faith in their talents and \alues. They no 
longer cared enough to de\'ote their energies to 
doing good work They became so crushed and 
despairing that they couldn't recogni/e the 
consequences of abandoning their students It 
s e e m e d a n a p p e a 1 1 n g i d e a u n d e r t h e s e 
circumstances to simply let go, though it was 
hea\ y to carry the strain of destructn e skepticism 
m their nature. 

Vor example, one wteian said. "A lot ot 
teachers would rather let it slide than go through 
the hassle. I think this is what's happening. They 
don't resist, thev just gi\e in. Sometimes 1 think 
that we take things that we shouldn't. You feel 
sometimes like you're beating your head against 
the wall. You tr) and you're pushing, and \ou get 
critici/ed tor it. You just don't have the 
enthusiasm you once had You think, 'I'm taking 
all this abuse.' There are times when maybe V\v 
not been as patient as 1 should have been with 
students, 1 reali/e this. It's like a cVcle You seem 
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to <;ot wound lu^ht'-r and tii;httM. Bt'twtvn \oii 
and nK\ 1 started worknig on nu master's and 1 
quit Ivuuisc 1 thought, 'there's no future in il' 
I've made the comment tmie and time again that 
it 1 thought 1 could get out of teaching and into 
something else, 1 would. I've heard that troma lot 
ot teachers Sometimes you can put up with 
certain things, but when things begin to 
overwhelm you, everything seems just to drag 
vou down. You feel like you're swamped to start 
with. r\e discouraged any child who'se\ ercome 
to talk to me trom going into teaching, i tell them 
there's no future in it, and there isn't." 

Even in this current era of political 
tribulation, successful schools remained as 
uplittmg as iron fragments to a giant magnet. 
I lere teachers experienced the edifying sensation 
ot hopes fuUilled and portending dream.-* as they 
invented new school futures. They were like 
Ceiger counters calibrated tor preciousness — 
their commitment beating stronger and faster in 
the rarified atmosphere of their workplace. It was 
one of the charms of successful teachers that, 
unlike the unsuccesstul, they were not fatalistic 
people Teachers troni successful schools held an 
ideology that was the reverse of fatalism 
livervthing was possible. The demands ot then 
work brought torth virtues such as ingenuity, 
lovaltv, community, mutual support, and 
concern that seemed in increasingly short supplv 
within unsuccesshil schools. 

kisten to the remarks of a seiond-vear teacher 
trom a successtul, collaborative school. "I \\as 
having some ditticulty last year and everyone 
pitthed in and helped me. My prnuipal took lots 
ot lime with me explaining things and made sure 
1 got a chance to talk to other teachers." Question. 
"Did \ou mainly get help with the uirriculum?" 
Answer "No, it wasn't so much with teaching 
materials, although ev eryone w as really generous 
with those It was more with teaching 
problems — how to handle children who didn't 
know their multiplication tables, how to in\'olve 



this child or that <h\K\, what to do when kids 
didn't do their homewoik I cNt year it seemed 
that all I did was pump these teachers tor ideas 
But the\ seemed toen)o\ helping me " Question 
"In what wavs did the\ show that they en)o\ed 
that?" Answer "lhi\ would ask, 'Did you try 
this and that?' And '\\li<it happened?' The\ look 
a real inteiest in me I lell lik-* they really wankd 
me to be successKil " 

Oppressed teaiheis trom unsuccessful 
schools looked throui;li the other end ot the 
telescope. They wmc interested in freedom 
"from", they thought liMie ol freedom "to." 1 he 
range of teacher "untreeJonis" was wide, subtle, 
and often alarming l^nLdom, puniti\ eness, md 
selt-detenss\ eness w.ie untieedoms Feeling 
helpless and unabk to cope was a slate of 
unfreedom. Yet e\en those teachers who wished 
to be out of their present circumstances proved 
cagev survnors When unsuccessful and in a 
state of unfreedom, the\' contri\ed their own 
covert libert\— created their own innei freedom 
As a form of freedom tiom distressing work,, 
teachers absented themselves in trec]uent, 
one-day breaks and, like tlnow ing bricks through 
a window, it was much to the detriment of their 
school as a health), educatue place. Children 
with teachers absent did not learn As the 
ultimate manifestation ot lost commitment, of 
course, teachers detected fiom the workplace. 

The central lesson to be diawn trom this 
research and other reseaich is that the culture ot 
the schotil renders meanmi; to the nature ot 
teaching Whatever impcu 1 1 ducation policy has 
on school success compaied to othei I actors, such 
as socioeconomic status, it is signiticantlv affected 
b\ the c]uality of the linkages between polic\ and 
the intended beneficiaries ot that pohcv, namely 
teachers and students. 1 hus we see th>t the 
c]uestion ot what teaching is, how it is pel to ined 
and regarded, and how it is changed c in ot be 
dn oned from the school cultuie in which it occuis 
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Good morning. Kuiics and gontionu'ii It 
is my groat pleasure to u elconie \ on to 
The Johns 1 lopkms L'nn ersity and to sa\ how 
plea^^ed we are that the Council ot Chiet State 
School Officers is holding its conteren^e on 
school /college collaboration at this mstilution 
As you may know. The Johns 1 lopkms I lospital 
and The Johns Hopkins University were 
established through an extraordinarv 
bequest — $7 million in 1873 dollars — from Mr. 
Johns Hopkins Mr, Hopkins, who ne\ er 
married, w\isa successful merchant in Baltimore, 
and he left his considerable fortune to ^er\e the 
(xlucational and health needs of the citi/ens of 
Baltimore 

When the University first opened m 
Baltimore in 1876 under the leadershij, . f Daniel 
Colt Ciilman, it was modeled e\plKitlv on the 
precepts of VVilhelm \'on 1 luiuboldt, a remaikable 
German statesman and educator. Johns 1 lopkms 
was America's first true modern research 
university — granting the doctorate, committed to 
freedom of teaching and research, and dedicated 
to the unit}' of research and teaching Within a 
few years, von I lumboldt's model u as emulated 
b\ other American institutions of higher learning, 
including the oldest, I lai vard 

Siiue its tounding, the Uni\ersit\ has always 
been committed to excellence in education. For 
many years it has been the home of the Center for 
the Social Organization of Schools, a national 
research institute, and since the mid-197()s it lias 
been the base for the Center for the Ad\ ancement 
of Academically Talented Youth In the past 
several years wc ha\ e dev oted e\en more of our 
RMHircc^ in a direct uav to fostering schcx)l and 
university collaboration, 'llie 1 lopkms /Dunbar 
program in the health professions began formalK' in 
the summer of 1986 to work with high school 
students at the magnet school adjacent to the 



F^ast Haltimorecampusof themedkal institutions. 
This IS a collaborative ettort that unolves taailt\ at 
Dunbar and the uni\'ersit\ and medical 
practitioners at the hospital as well as parents The 
first class o^ students in this prograivi n ill graduate 
in 1990, and we hope to be able to report to \ ou at a 
future conference of this council on the success of 
our efforts. 

Now It IS my great pleasuie to introduce this 
morning's keynote speaker, Dr Theodore Si/er Dr. 
Si/er IS well known as a passionate ad\ocate for the 
reform of the American publiL sHiuol and has 
been especiallv outspoken about the "over- 
bua\uicrati/ation" of public education. I le has also 
eloquently addressed the basic problems of teacher 
education and the plight of the classroom teacher 
In a recent article tor the loan uil of Tciufh'f Ediuatmi, 
he wrote, "There has ne\'er been much popular 
charisma assoiiated with the mentors of 
rimny-nosed se\en-yoar-olds or aine-ndden, nois\ 
adolescents." 

Dr. Si/er's career spans a wide range of 
educational experiences — from being headmaster 
of Phillips Acadenn in Ando\er, to Dean o' he 
Graduate School of Education at 1 lar\ ard, to his 
curient position as Chair of tht Edutation 
Department at Brown Uniwrsit}'. In addition. Dr. 
Si/er heads the collaboratn e Coalition of Essential 
Schools. 

As a practitioner and researcher who is 
committed to collaboration between the schools 
and higher education,, Dr Si/er has a amputation for 
spending more time in the public sHk)u1 classRx)ms 
than most ot his higher education colleagues. 1 lis 
highly praised book, llonuc'^ Compfoiuh^ The 
Dthinnni of the Afucfiuui lli^ih School, made a 
tremendous impait on how subsequent research 
studies approached the Ameriian publk school 
Please join me in welcoming Theodore Si/er 
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When a teacher says, quit/ what 
should our response be? By "our" 1 
mean chief state school officers, their colleagues, 
and university and college types, as that is what 
we are here, 1 think we should have at least three 
responses. 

If the teacher is good, we should be sorry and 
sad. If the teacher isn't good, we should say 
quietly, 'That's fine that you're quitting." The 
departure of teachers isn't always a bad thing 
Secondly,, we should understand why teachers 
quit. For example,, we should understand that 
coming and going isn't necessarily a bad thing. 
Some kind of turnover is healthy The late Charles 
Brown, who used to be superintendent of the 
Newton,, Massachusetts public schools, would 
argue that the 20 percent turnover in the schools 
m hts system was healthy. That's a little high in 
mv expeiience, but 10 to 20 percent annual 
turnover may be a good thing, A certain amount 
of quitting may be helptul. 

We must also understand how difficult 
teaching is — even if it's done poorly. Susan 
Rosenholt/ put it verv weil in her talk last night 
when she called jt "an inlierently difticult 
undertaking." It's the incessant piessure of those 
kids. They're never away from us. There's no 
hiding from the incessant piessure o{ their 
judgment of us as teachers, particularly at the 
middle and high school lev el — they jabber about 
us all the time. We're on stage all the time. 
There's real pressure and strain in that. But abo\ e 
all, there's the frustration of taking kids, and 
especially their minds, seriously — particularl) as 
those same kids ma\ not take Ihemsehes very 
seriously. Taking kids seriously when lhe\ 
don't— that's tough. 



The final response should be to ask ourselves 
the question, what specihcally can we do to lessen 
the likelihood of departure of the ablest teachers? 
How can we lessen the likelihood of having to sa\ 
that we're sorry that one of the good ones has left? 
And it is on this third response that 1 wish to 
locus I want to talk about v\ hat wc can do, rather 
than talk directly about teachers. 

If we're honest, we can do precious little, 
really, from our vantage points in the college 
classroom or in the state capital. The action is in 
the schools, as Susan powerfully reminded us last 
night Or, as Gordon lAmbachj said to nie at 
dinner last night, maybe the most pov\erful thing 
that a suct^esstul state school officer can do is to 
raise lots of money. While accepting the 
limitations of our leverage on the situation, I 
would like to give two examples which strike me 
as exceedingly important, things that we can most 
assuredlv do, even while we're on the edges. 

Teaching is Complex 

The first example arises from a recent incident 
which forceablv reminded me of it. There is a 
large public, mner-city high school that I know 
well, which for a number of reasons was 
evaluated by a university. The university group 
v\as asked to make a judgment about how good 
the school v\as, and th.at evaluation took the 
tollowing torm. a brief v isit by a couple of 
univ ersitv staff members, chats primarily with the 
piincipal, a quick tour ot the school, and a request 
lor data What were the data? Whatever 
numbers the citv or the principal had collected, 
v\hich v\ere suopi together and used v\ithout 
\eiy much regard as to how those data were 
collected or what insti uments were used to derive 
that data, 
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Indeed the tests were briet, rather trivial 
quick and dirty exercises, largely of rote learning. 
The numbers were put together away from 
school. Then they were crunched and then 
crunched agani. Of course, some of the numbers 
came out rather bi/.arrely There weren't man\ 
kids involved, and the data were awfully slopp\ 
if one looked at them serioush'. So the findings 
suggested some bizarre things But those were 
explained away, and the report delivered was 
highly complimentar)' and influential. 

The principals and teachers at that school and 
some of us who knew the school well knew that 
this exercise was a joke It rested on 
pseudoscience — "pseudo" m the sense that this 
science lacked any sophisticated or balanced 
assessment of what was reall\' going on in that 
school There was merely the acceptance of 
whatever was around that could be reduced 
statistically and then manipulated — even if the 
data were clearly superficial and, m some cases, 
cra/y. Most important, much was missed. There 
was no assessment of the faculty's judgment. 
There was no assessment of the facultv's 
competence in their subject matter There was no 
assessment of the intensity of the kids' work 
There was no assessment of morale There* wa^ no 
assessment, indeed, of most of the qualities, as 
Susan reminded us last night, that are the 
hallmarks of successful schools 

The report came out rather favorably about 
the school,^ and the principal was happy about 
that. Yet it was a joke. Why do university people 
do this^ Why do respected scholars engage in this 
kind of '^xercise'^ One reason is, t is expected. We 
university people are asked to make evaluations 
quick and dirty, so we make them quickand dirt\. 
They have to look substantial, so we put numbers 
in them. That gives the appearance of science. 

Even more devastating is the fact that manv 
of us in the university don't know hou to do anv 
kind of evaluation except number cunuhing. 
Unless somebody else feeds us the data, we are 
bereft of anything to do because we do not ha\e 
experience in schools. Wlnio not know huu to be 
Margaret Mead. We only know how to engage 
through socio- or psychometrics We are nimibei 
crunchers; therefore, if you want an evaluation, 
we're going to crunch numbers. It's like a 
physician who, when greeted b\ a patient with a 
pained foot, takes the patient's tonsils out We 
only do tonsillectomies here 



Finallv, we uni\'ersity types need the money. 
We'\e got to keep employed. Nobodv pays wry 
nnah for serious exaluation, so we'll take what 
money is available and do the best we can — a 
couple of quick and dirty davs, hire some 
graduate students, crunch the numbers,, write a 
report— that's a $10,000 )ob, e\en though we're 
asked to do something far in excess of that le\ el ot 
funding It's not \'ery prettv But what does it 
have to do with teachers particularly, the best 
teachers — the folks that we don't want to lose'^ 

It has a great deal to do with teachers becaust 
it triviali/es their work There's nothing mort 
devastating than to have people in authorit\ 
triviali/e your work It offends the best teachers 
sense of professionalism and indeed their 
scholarship Those teachers know full well that 
no university would e\^^r allow such evaluative 
technique> to be applied to them. No, onh' to 
schools, onl v to other folk Try sometime to do an 
evaluation on a university faculty, then we'll talk 
about methods, number crunching, sensitn itv, 
richness, and all that stufi The hypocrisy of it 
galls teachei s. it mocks, by ignoring the teachers' 
sense of community Again, as Susan asked last 
night, IS the conversation in the teachers' room 
about the Boston Bruins or is it about the kids^ 
\nd does that make a difference? Yes, it makes a 
big difference^ But nobodv cares, it appears It 
signals a deliberate inattention on the part of ver\' 
powerful academic allies. W1iat this vvav of 
evaluation says is that the teachers are not 
appre*.iated They are not appreciated. Their 
work IS tnviali/ed And that's cause for leaving 

We unuersity folks and chief state school 
officers and their >tafts should not be comphcit in 
this kind of pseudoscience And it's hard not to 
be. When one makes criticisms of this kind, the 
retort is, "Well, everybodv does it. It's the wav it 
goes. It's the basis for comparison." And 
comparison is the big, "in" thing We'\'e got to 
ha\e comparisons these days And we ha\e to 
have apples, apples, and apples, we can't ha\e 
apples, oranges, and bananas The public expects 
outcome measures, therefore ue will gi\e them 
uhate\ei outcome measures ue can get, e\en it 
they tri\iali/e the complex, moral tratt that is 
teaching 

I find this retoit particularlv dismaving, 
because the public 1 heai expet ts hc)nest outcome 
measures, not jUst any outcome measures. And 1 
think the public increasingK' expects honest talk 
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about the dilficultics o\ ^ettin^ honest outu)nv 
measures. We don't want wall charts ot uhate\ei 
numbers are available, in spite of how nukh sand 
they rest upon. No. What ue need is some 
honesty. And it's my responsibjht\ and it's \oin 
responsibiht) to say, "Folks, we'd lo\ e to gi\ e \ on 
this stuff, but we can't beuuise it tri\iali/es, 
distorts, and basically undei mines seiious 
teaching.*' 

So, to go back to the original questK-n— w hat 
can \ve„ here m this room,, do to hmit the 
departure ot those crackling good leacheis that 
we want to keep? We must accept and defend the 
complexity of teaching and thus not tru lali/e the 
craft. When you and I are asked to evaluate, we 
must constantly use these touchstones we will 
accept no evaluation other than that which we 
w^ould accept for ourselves and for our children, 
we should ask no school to make a judgment 
about a child that we would not accept for our 
own child; and, in the universities, we should not 
accept any kind of assessment except that winch 
we would accept as the basis for accountability 
ourselves. With these touchstones, I don't think 
we'll go wrong. We can make them clear to those 
who work with us. And 1 think using them has a 
way of bringing us,, in many cases, to our senses 
That's one thing we can do. 

Compromises are Inevitable 

Let me turn to my second example As most 
of you know, I was given a marvelous 
opportunity for three years m the early part of this 
decade to visit many schools — just go on the road, 
listening and watching, north,, south, east, and 
west. What came through the many voices w.is 
ultimately that which my editors at Houghton 
Mifflin identified as "compromise " I had not 
seen it; it took an editor to say that what we were 
doing in A Study of Ui^}i Schools was identifying 
kinds of compromises. The people whom yc u 
respected were saying, "We must compromise tc^o 
much or we must compromise in the wrong way. 
What wc arc doing is cutting corners with kids we 
do not wish to cut." 

The nonfiction character, that composite 
teacher, Horace Smith, that I used in my book is 
that kind of person, the kind that you and 1 would 
be sad to see leave teaching. But he is a man who 
IS suffering from the slow rot of too much ask^ J 
for, too many kids, and too many compromises m 
an ill-structured setting. 



All atti\it\ lequiKs tompiomises Clod 
knows, the schooling ot children requires 
ompromises. The question is, which 
compromises'^ I he argument we made in /\ Stinh/ 
(•/ lli^^ii St//i>('N IS that peihaps we're making the 
wiong tompiomises, c\en as we understand 
historicalK win the compromises ue live with 
rMV in fact in place. 

^'ou're familiar with the critique. It's a 
critique now mentroned often in the context of 
"conditions of work"- the conditions of work for 
teachers, but also the conditions of work for 
children We have been reminded powerfully 
again of work such as that by Seymour Sarason, 
w hose very angry work — the work that he did in 
the late U^bOs and early 1970s— identifies the 
regularities of school keeping and how the 
regularities are getting in the wa\ Unless you 
deal with all the regularities at once, any attempt 
at improvement is smothered by those aspects of 
the school that are not dealt with. 

A few examples, just to give a little of the fcvl 
and bring it back into the conversation. The daily 
schedule, that five-, six-, sevvn-period day, bang, 
bang, bang, bang. The bell, the kids begin to settle 
down. Thev don't settle down very fast, it takes 
about f'\ J minutes You know,, "Mr Si/er,, 1 cion't 
hav'j my pencil. I forgot my book, it's in the 
IcH^ker," etc. And then during the last five minutes 
of the pericxl the kids are just watching the clcKk,, 
moving one minute at a time. So you have about 
35 minutes,, as lohn Gcx^dlad tells us, to hold the 
attention of those high school and middle school 
youngsters to their work. Then it's another 
35-minute chunk of time. They have social 
studies with me, then physics,Jhen math, a study 
hall, then phvsical education, and then lunch 
Bang, bang, bang. And for the teachers, a new 
wave of kids every hour coming at us with no 
common notion of what preceded — some from 
French,, some from biology — no gathering, no 
intellectual focus. Pew! into the roc^m. 

And we as teachers have no time to get 
togethei and talk about these things. 1 w^is at a 
meeting a couple of nights ago where a very well 
intentioned but very naive member of a school 
board was saying, "All the teachers shcHild get 
together" And you want to say, "Mrs. Jones, look 
at the teachers' schedules that your committee has 
set up. There is iio way in hell that all the teachers 
of any particular kid could ever get together at 
once, because tht* schedule dcxsn't allow it." 
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The kind of collective work and collective 
responsibility that Susan Rosenholt/ spoke ot last 
night is totally impossible in most high schools 
unless people stay after work or come early in the 
morning. Subjects are segregated — English 
having nothing to do with social studies having 
nothing to do with biology having nothing to do 
with math. The only people who are expected to 
be generally educated in a high school are the 
kids. The teachers work in complete isolation,, 
one from another, even able to be scornful of each 
other's work. 

There are many tasks in a school. Most high 
schools take on many, many things, and teachers 
are highly specialized. We have school 
psychologists who are different from school 
counselors who are (.Afferent from special 
education teachers. The special education 
teachers are different from regular teachers who 
are different from assistant principals — rife 
specialization. There is far more specialization in 
an American middle school than in an American 
law school — far more. The result is that kids are 
rotated in a well-intentioned,, but utterlv 
unknowing way from one specialty to another. 
And, ironically,, the higher the kid's level of risk,, 
the more specialists are involved,, each of whom 
knows that kid onl) a snip at a time. Endless 
pull-out programs,, ten minutes,, fifteen minutes, 
thirty minutes, in/out, in/out. Nobody really 
remembers, but they try to keep notes. 

As John Goodlad showed us again and again 
in his book,, ours is a pedagogy of talking. 
Teachers talk at the kids 70 percent of the time, his 
research shows. If you count other forms of 
talking, it's about 90 percent. Ninety percent of 
those 35-minute classes is talking — a notably 
inefficient form of pcxiagogy,, which assumes also 
that teaching and schooling are about 
donation — "\ know something and Tm just going 
to open up your head and pour it in." We "cov er" 
things. The very rheloric of teaching flies in the 
face of our understanding of how we learn. 

The abuse of the notion of time; how do you 
get a diploma? You get a diploma by coIIect;ng 
credits. What's a credit? A credit is a number of 
days of seat-time. Completion of high school,, the 
way we do it,, defies common sense. Common 
sense would say to gu e them a diploma when 
they show us they can do something with their 
heads. That's not the way it works. 



Finally, this issue ot load If we believ e that 
kids ditkT one trom the other and that we must as 
tea^^hers make sense of that difference, how man\ 
indnidual kids can we get to know at once? One 
hundred and fifty, 160? It you're lucky, 120. Let's 
say that you ha\e 120 senior high school kids. 
You assign three or four short writing 
assignments a \\ eek, and \ ou want to spend some 
time after school talking with the kids and 
grading those papers. How much can you give 
per kid? Twenty minutes? Impossible. Ten 
minutes? Ten minutes a week, 120 kids, that's 
twenty working hours So you don't. You fake it. 
You grade only e\er) third paper. You make all 
sorts of compromises. Those who've taught large 
numbers of kids (my maximum number at the 
high school level was 204) can play all kinds of 
good games, and the kids like you if you're a good 
actor or an extrovert. But that's different from 
knowing how a particular kid's mind works. And 
unless you really know how that kid's mind 
works, you cannot help that kid learn in any \ery 
powerful way. 

These kinds of issues, painful to recount, 
desperately depress the best folk. The F^orace 
Smiths hang in, both because the) enjoy the life 
wilh kids and because, in many cases,, they don't 
know quite what else to do. But they are 
exhausted — the best of them. When thev get the 
chance to teach fewer children, to make a different 
set of compromises, indeed to try something 
ambitiously different, many of them will say,, as 
one Texas teacher said to me,, "1 will never go back 
if they make me teach 150 kids." She was 
exhausted by doing it differently, getting the kids 
to do the work, broadening her subject matter 
obligations in order to get the ratios down 
w ithout changing the budget. But she said, "I'll 
never go back. I won't e\ er make tlv mistake of 
failing to understand the kids again." I'm sad to 
sav she's quitting teaching this June because she 
would ha\e to go back to teaching 150 kids. And 
one survi\ or, again referring to Susan's talk, gives 
this cynical response: "The kids are merely the 
fruit of parental depravity " Wonderful phrase 

What Can We Do? 

So, what can we do about that? This is a 
fundamental problem the best teachers are 
dismaved by the compromises they must make 
and trapped bv the fact that there are \'irUially nt^ 
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models out there of ombitioiisl y different 
compromises. S.), uhat can wo do, you and !? 

We can do three things. 

One, we can resist sweeping this issue under 
the rug. It is a great temptation, for you and for 
me, to speechify about it and then forget it And 
the reasons are several 

To really address the question of the 
conditions of work in a reahstic wax— by which 1 
mean within the existing per pupil 
expenditure — absolutely means there will be all 
kinds of oxen gored all oxer the piaci . V\ ho v,.inN 
to get into the ox -goring business? The effort to 
find new compromises raises philosophical 
questions of purpose because it mx olxes choices 
among do/ens of good things we would like the 
schools to do — which ten can we do? And, 
indeed, it raises the fundamental question ol w hat 
IS a teacher? If a teacher isn't a talker, what is it'' 
If a teacher is not a purx eyor of truth to kids but a 
provoker of truth from kids, doesn't that mean 
that I not only use a different pedagogy but also 
change my own self-defimtion? Wry tough. 

This sort oi ambitious changing of the 
conditions of work has few adxocates. Who 
wants it^ The system doesn t appear to ujnt it 
xery much for the reasons atoresaid But it's 
Li iicial Our rosea i\ h tells us it's l rucial, common 
sense tells lis it's crucial, and findings about 
teachers ox er and ov er again tell U'^ it's crucial. As 
Susan reported last night in her study, salarx is 
second to woikplace conditions on teachers' u isl 
lists This is the heart ot the matter. So, the firsi 
thing we can do is the most necessar\, with all its 
ha /.a rd s res i s t s w eep i n g 1 1 u n d er t h e r u g 

Second, wemu^t resist policies ihat remfoire 
harmful regularities. We must look ^arefullx at 
any initiatixes in the retorm area that, in an 
unintended way, reinfoue the x'er\ obstacles 
identified bv common sense and by reseanh 
Isuch as ihat bx Sexmour Sara:>on) The obstcaic^ 
that legitimate even turther a sxstem whn.h 
doesn't work bv adding tasks to the ^ ool day 
without subtracting anv, that exti»id the 
separations among subjects bv turthei 
specialization and remloiLL rt)te learning with 
assessment procedures that gix e an adx antage to 
limed memory work And there are others. I his 
IS very important. Anx issue of retorm that tomes 
across the doj ^ has to be Miah /ed u ith this set ot 
spectacles on. 1 low will i 'ic^i the conditions ot 
the childr»Mi's x^'ork, the conditions ol the 



teacher's work? Will this new policy, howexer 

v\ Cii t;uCiUis.niLu, hiiciigiiieii uiC li itv. itOnuieu aiiu 

chaotic reality that is the typical middle and high 
school day? 

Finally, we must activelx support ambitious 
restructuring. This takes more than recognizing 
it. It means trying to make it happen It invol /es 
political advocacy. Not m some kind of 
sabre-rattling, radical chic sort ot wax — that's not 
what I'm talking about — but with a quiet 
lecognition that the way we teach .school arisen 
from the late nineteenth centur\' and the basic 
design of our schools is a late nineteenth centurx 
design. We're doing extremely \v'e!! with an old 
system. Oui Model 1 runs )olly well. But we can 
afford to do something better now We know 
more about kids and how they learn Scholarship 
')as changed since the late nineteenth centur\. 
Max be we can design a better high scho^.l than the 
model that arose during the same decade as the 
Model T 

This applies obx iously to chief state school 
officers. It applies very much to universities, 
' hose silence on this i.ssue h,j- been deafening 
The unix ersities m manv x\ax\s ar^. complicit xwth 
the narrowly specialized nature ot the profession 
Few in umx ersities see schools whole. And when 
there are programs to prepare adminmstrators 
w ho.se responsibility it is to see schools whole, the 
programs are largeK on management issues — not 
on the profound moral and behaxioral i.ssues that 
haxe to do with the learning by children and the 
working with them by adults 

So this political adx ocacy is very much in the 
unix ersities' laps as well as the laps of the leaders 
in the states. You must also actively .support 
ambitious restructuring 1 lere is the opportunity 
represented by chief state school officers, with 
monev and xvaix ers ''Monex" in the sense that 
teachers need the time to figure out how their 
schools .should be redesigned and "waivers" in 
the sense that room has to begixcn to folks who 
w ant to cio something differentlv 

So we come back to this question '.*^hat can 
v\e do to hold the be.^t peop^MU teaching when it 
comes to the question of the woikplace? You and 
1 can le.sist sweeping the i.ssue of the xvorkplace 
under the rug, know ing that the w orkplace is not 
jUst loi teac hers, but tor kids We must work hai 1 
to resi.st policies, u hethei in state regulations and 
legislation or m universitx policies, that leinfoice 
haimtul legulai ities. And, tinallx, we must 
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actively support the best of our friends in the 
schools who have a \ision of a different set of 
compromises. 

I was chatting last night with Verne Duncan 
(Oregon Superintendent of Public Instruction] 
about his brief tenure as a chief state school officer,, 
a veritable flash of time — 14 years. I said to him, 
''Boy, it's more stressful now." l ie said, "Yes, 
more stressful,, but it's a lot more fun/' I thought 
that was a neat answer, but 1 didn't quite know 
what he meant I think he meant that this is a time 
of unprecedented promise What Verne signaled 
to me was that, yes, it's tough,^ but almost as a 
result of those pressures, opportunities have 
arisen m the past couple of decades that aie 
unique 

As some of you know, my work inside of 
schools is being joined to the work m the 
regulatory, political, and legi'^^lative area winch 
has been long the special province of the 
Education Commission of the States (ECS), and in 
a number of states a partnership is being formed 
between the Coalition of Essential Schools, the 
state authorities, and the ECS. It is in the 
con\ ersations o\er this prospect that I ha\e 
learned in a very powerful way of the 
extraordinary promise represented by leadership 
in the offices of chief state school officers. 

With all due respect to the thousands of 
dedicated teachers and administrators, 1 thmk it is 
tair to say that the most progressu'e, powerful 
group in American public education now i.» m this 
room In my hearing, there is more risk-taking 
seriously being consideied by chief state school 



officers than by any other group. Maybe that's 
because most of vou ha\'e been both practicing 
school people and practicing politicians. You 
don't just see one world or the other — you see 
them both, i think you are as a group 
substantially ahead of the thinking of the 
collective superintendents. I know you're way 
ahead of the teacher education faculties and the 
universities m winch I work. 

it IS highly promising that those of you whom 
I'm beginning to get to know better are so clearly 
out in front in facing these hard realities. 1 think 
the acceleration of wiiat you m various states are 
doing and collectu ely can do is one of the most 
fateful prospects. You really have a shot at it. Not 
only because of your positions but because there 
IS among your number an understanding of how 
complicated all of this is and how one must move 
in a constructive way. 

Good people can be held. There is aDsolutely 
no question in my mind. Teaching is the most 
moral if you will, of the public professions 
because we're dealing with mmds and hearts. It 
sounds sentimental to assert that,, but it i^ the 
truth If you and 1 and our friends in the schools 
can find a wa^' of setting up a situation where 
good people can pl\ this complex moral craft 
called teaching in a way that makes compromises,, 
but the least damaging compromises, and if we 
can in our public policies and in our univ ersity 
work reinforce the complexity and the moral 
qualit} of the craft and not trniali/e it, then I 
think ne can and will make a significant 
contribution 
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What Will Keep the Teachers Teaching? 



Patrick Welsh 
English Teacher 
T.C. Williams High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 



I must admit that I'm a littU^ luivtnis up 
here, especially after heariiv^ bus.in 
Rostnholtz last night. To me, her mo>t Lhilhn^ 
comment was children with fdiclicf^ ahoit do not 
learn As 1 look at my \vatch~l() 40 a.m. — not 
only IS my third period class not Icarnmg, but it \b 
inflicting cruel and unusual punishment on a 
helpless substitute. 1 am also a bit uneasv beuuisf 
I'm the kind of teacher who cannot stand ha\ ing 
even one administrator m the room \uu know 
the kind who slide in the back row and start 
taking notes. "At 1015 the teacher looked out the 
window. At 10:20 the teacher opened the book." 
To be in a room full of administrators is a little 
unnerving. 

Last night Susan Rosenholt/ w\is talking 
about good schools and bad schLX>ls. 1 would like 
to talk about my own school, T. C. Williams 1 ligh 
School in Alexandria,, Virginia,, a town of about 
110,000 located on the banks of the Potomac )ust 
five minutes outside of Washington. M\ school 
has about 2,400 ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
graders. Weare41 percent black, 43 percent w hite 
and the rest foreign students, mostly refugees 
from Afghanistan, El Sahador, Nicaragua, and 
any other place where there is re\ olution. 

Are we a good school? Well, we have 18 
National Merit Scholars this year, which is the 
highest number in the state oi V irginia, the second 
highest in the Washington metropolitan area, and 
higher than prestigious schools like St. Alban's 
and Sidwell Friends. Two years ago we had se\ en 
Westinghouse Science winners, the most of any 
public school in the country. We ha\ e peer 
tutoring; we have a course in human resouues in 
which students go out and woik with retarded 
students, we have peer obser\ation among 
teachers. In many w^ys we could sa\ that we aie 
a very good school. 



Graduation is coming up on June 16th 
Clraduating w ith those 18 National Merit Scholar.^ 
who are going to the best unnersities — se\'eial to 
Brown— will be at least 200 kids who read no 
better than se\ enth or eighth graders. One 
hundred of them probabU read at the fifth grade 
le\el or lu'low As man\ as 70 or 80 of the girls 
ha\e babies. Some have two or three children,, 
one of them has tour There are a good number of 
professional crac k dealers w ho \\ ill be grad uating 
III that class who ha\e gotten so little out of school 
that they ha\e already turned to a life oi crime to 
make money. If vou look at that side of our 
scht>ol, we're a lousv school 

Teachers, Parents, and Kids 

When vou look at m\ school or at indnidual 
schools around the countrv, you ha\'e to be very 
careful about making )i-cl,;ments. As Ted ISi/erl 
w as sa \ ing, we ha\e to Ix- \ ei \ cautious, not onl\ 
in judging teachers, but in judging a hat is a good 
schot>l and what is not In m\' school we see a 
stark eontrast in the naluie of parents. 1 don't 
want to beat on parents 1 know that the phrase 
"the depravitv ot parents ' was an excuse on the 
teachers' parts. And vet, what we see m my 
school IS a parent gap V\e look \'ery good as far 
as kids who ha\e the "right" parents go, and we 
look lousv as far as kids who don't ha\e the 
so-called right parents, w hi^ have no parents at all, 
or w he* are li\ ing with grandmothers and seldcMU 
knowing who brought them into the world. 

Susan made a good di./iinclion last night 
alxHit eommitted and uncommitted teachers. 1 
know manv committed teachers and many 
fantastic teachers that you people would lo\ e to 
have teaching \our own children who are jUst 
hanging on b\ their nails Thev are committed. 
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but tho\ arc burnini; luit Kisi Thf\ <irt^ 
tiuestioning their commitment 

An example from m\' own teaching — mv first 
period class this year can appieciate James Jo\ ce's 
Pot trait of the Atti^t ii )oufii; Man, William 
Faulkner's l.i^ht ui Au^^u^t, oi a Shakespeare plav 
Kids pick up the ball immeJiatel) There is much 
discussion (I'm almost more the basketball coach 
than the teacher), though there is still too much 
teacher talk I can come out of there feeling, "I'm 
a great teacher/' and realK excited. Then 1 have a 
period olt \nd then \ ha\ e my third period class, 
which is seniors agaui, most of them reading 
around eighth or ninth grade levels, although 
some o[ them at sixth and se\ enth grade lev els. In 
my tirst period class we sit in a big circle and we 
talk about literature and writing. 15etore niv third 
period class 1 have to stand outside the room and 
wait until the teacher comes out As soon as the 
bell rings, 1 run in and rearrange the desks m nice 
little rows so I can keep control. I come out of mv 
third period class usually feeling pretty 
incompetent, often feeling \'er\' angr\ and often 
blaming the parents, blaming the kids, and in a 
sense blaming ex erybody but myself 

1 think all of us have to reali/e that whom a 
teacher teaches has an enormous impact on 
whether a teacher stays or doesn't sta\ Ideally, 
we would like to say all kids are the same and all 
kids are^ wonderful. You know, as Father 
Flanagan oi Boys Town said, "There is no such 
thnig a'-a bad boy" I would beg to disagree with 
I ather I'ianagan, my Irish Catholic backgiound 
notwithstanding. 

For example, a colleague ot mine was 
teaching all of our low-track students two \ears 
ago This woman was miserable — angry in the 
teacheis' lounge, angry at the kids, frustrated, and 
thinking about quitting teaching. Then her 
sched ulc w as rearranged so she is teaching kids in 
the higher top ti :ks,, and she is now a totall) 
d liferent person. She is happy again,, she is 
committed, and she is feeling that feeling all of us 
as teachers need to feel most — that we are ha\ ing 
an impact. We're not just sitting in there, doing 
what our superintendent calls the "ditto 
curriculum," in which dittos are handed out and 
the kids fill in the blanks and shut up. We are 
doing more than just keeping control, which is 
what a lot of us are forced to do with poorly 
motn ated kids in high school who cannot read, 
write, or compute very well. 



In the speech last mght a teacher was quoted 
as saying, "Kids today don't seem to care as 
much. There seems to be less direction and 
di.scipline at home." 1 know it is too easy to blame 
others. William Bennett blames Ted Sizer, the 
universities blame the high schools, the high 
schools blame the grammar schools, and we all 
blame the parents. And the mothei looks at the 
dad and says, "Well, you know, that gene is not m 
my family." But the statement that kids don't care 
as much and that there is less discipline in the 
home is largeK true. One of the top science 
teachers in the country, who had seven 
Westmghouse tinalists a few years ago at our 
.school, w as tearing his hair out about the fact that 
kids simph are not interested m science as they 
used to be fifteen vears ago, and that fewer and 
fewer kids are willing to put in the hard-nosed 
work e\ ery night that physics, chemistry, and 
calculus demand Many of our wonderfully 
committed and dedicated science teachers feel 
this wav. 

Those of us who are English or humanities 
mr jors know that one can fake it, and a lot of us 
probably did fake it through collegeand graduate 
school, but phvsics separates the men from the 
boys, and the women from the girls. Science 
teachers are finding kids simply are not willing to 
put in the work they used to be willing to do. 

Another frustration, there are a lot of lousy, 
rotten, stinking teachers. They have no right 
being near kids, and the kids cannot stand them, 
but they have been m the school system, ten, 
tw^Mity, or twenty-five years. They are 
untouchable. On the other hand, one ol the best, 
toughest, and most popular teachers in the social 
studies department at my school got riffed. She is 
the onh teacher who assigned a twenty-page 
term paper, just as kids were deep into the senior 
slump and the senior prom. The kids were 
screaming and hollering. But they lo\'e her and 
flock to her classes. 

There are a lot of rotten teachers, but, at the 
same time, I think many teachers are sick of being 
blamed for the problems of the schools. Your 
policy statement ["Assuring School Succe*is for 
Students at Risk"] says, "We have abundant 
analysis and evidence that students at risk are 
often poor, minority, or non-English-speaking. 
Students at risk frequently lack community and 
family support. E\ idence shows clearly the 
schools' failure to serve students at risk results 
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from these factors. low expectations for student 
performance...:/' 

I know it is true that low expectations do 
defeat students, but I also know manj; many \ ' > 
good teachers whom you would love to be )our 
own kids' teachers, who have very high 
expectations and who are having no impact at all 
on high school kids, especially with the at-risk 
kids whom wx^ are talking about. I think we will 
have to come to a point where we admit that 
many of these kids are lost by the time they get to 
high school. We are going to have to find, if not 
another place for them, certainly other method s of 
reaching them What w^e really must find, as we 
all know, is a way of reaching them even before 
they are in school, reaching their mothers, or 
reaching them even in nursery schools 

Today's Social Environment 

It may sound like a cop-out,, but 1 would like 
to talk about some of the social forces (and 1 think 
we all know them) that I and other teachers 
confront every day. When I wx^nt to school at 
Notre Dame High School m Batavia,,New York m 
1958, you either had a car or you were in the 
National Honor Society. In a sense, you simply 
had to study, not only would the nuns beat you if 
you didn't, but there simply wasn't that much to 
do. There certainly wasn't that much television. 
Today, 1 don't know exactly what the percentage 
is, but the majority of my students work after 
school. 1 ha\e doctors' daughters and 
high-rolling Washington law)ers' daughters who 
work anywhere from four to eight hours after 
school, obviously not because they need to, but to 
keep up with the latest fashions — to pay for cars,, 
not just those like my own Citation, but the 
flashiest cars that you can possibly buy. 

The work problem gets worse in lower 
socioeconomic groups. For example,, kids come 
into school who live in dire poverty, but they are 
dressed in as much as $700-800 worth of finery. 
The $160 Timberland boots, the Cortex $300 
leisure suit, the gold chains, the whole business. 
Job.^ are taking an enormous amount of time aw a) 
from school. When you ask a high school kid to 
read 60 pages one night, the answer is, "1 can't,, 
I've got to woik." I have heard it and most 
teachers in the country have heard it. And the 
expectation is that work comes first. 

Another little distraction that we never had in 
1958 in Batavia, New York is the infamous VCR. 1 



know that those of us in the schools aie probably 
using them to good advantage. Some of my 
students leave the house at 7 a m to go to school,, 
and they set the VCRs to tape the soaps. One girl 
says that she wants to pick up that 12.30 one,, 
which 1 think is "Santa Barbara. " Would anyone 
admit to knowing w hat it is"^ She says that she 
sets her VCR for 12.25 because she likes to pick up 
those ads so she can kind of swing right into it 
when she gets home and have the illusion that it 
is all live. They tape about three hours of the 
soaps, get out of school at 2 o'clock; go to some 
menial job like filing at the Pentagon, get out of 
thereat 5.30, and get home at 6 and start watching 
"L.iverneand Shirley" and the reruns on Channel 
5. Then they come out of then rooms to eat with 
their parents and then go back, watch the regular 
fare maybe until 8 or 9 p.m., and then plug in the 
soaps. 

Now, a^ unbelievable as it sounds, it's true. 
There are kids watching six to eight hours of TV a 
day. One girl said to me,, "1 don't live in my home, 
1 live in my room with my TV." They are like 
Cistercian monks cloistered away in their rooms 

The other problem that we ne\'er had when 1 
was a kid — the empt)^ home. For some reason, 
our school starts at 7.30 m the morning. In my 
morning class the kids are just zonked out. When 
they are full of energy at 2 p.m. we send them 
home. The vast majority of them ha\'e empty 
houses where they can go and at best snooze or 
)ust lie around, at the worst engage in casual sex, 
drinking, whatever. 1 think kids today are getting 
angry about their parents' neglect. 

Last week a reporter from the Siui Du\^o Lhmm 
came to our school and interviewed students. 
He's wTiting a book on raising children today, 
which will be caHed 111 Play With You To/z/o/unc. 
Listening to him interview these kids, seeing their 
a n ger,, w a s 1 i ke a wi n d o w op eni n g f o r m e . One of 
my top students said,, "When 1 was growing up 
m)' mother w as home, my dad was home a lot, 
and 1 got a pretty good deal,, but m) little brother 
IS messed up,, because nobod)'.s home anj^more 
and I'm having to take care of him. And my mom 
IS ex ha us ted when she comes back from woi k and 
he's very angry about it, and I'm angry about it." 
And another girl, a top student w^ho was accepted 
by three ivy league schools said exactly the same 
about her family, that the younger kids in her 
family are not being taken care^ of the way she 
was. 
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In our school the problem of teenage 
pregnancy grows as socioeconomic levels decline. 
We are all aware of this, but let me make this 
point. Out of our 2,400 students, includmg 18 
National Merit Scholars, 120 girls had babies last 
year and slightly more the year before. ( That's not 
the number of girls who got pregnant: that's not 
counting abortions or the girls who didn't go to 
public health to have the baby.) These girls are 
provided with homebound instruction and 
complete care. Even though most of them are 
semi-literate, each gets a meanmgless diploma. 

Another distraction in my school is 
crack — and the new drug that they dibCo\'ered in 
Alexandria and the Washington area last week 
called bazooka. This is a cheaper form of crack 
that anybody can buy for five bucks. As 
unbelievable as it sounds, there arc drug dealers 
going to the houses of my students, in the housing 
projects of Alexandria, offering parents cash up 
front if their younger children, especially the 
junior high kids, will push daigs for them. They 
are promising the best lawyers in the Washington 
area to get the kids off if they are arrested, and if 
things really go wrong, they are promising to 
relocate them in another city. 

Faced with these and other problems, 1 don't 
think it is an exaggeration to say that teachers 
today are up against the wall. 1 talked to 300 
advanced teachers at a New England conference 
recently. I had the sense they were top teachers. 
Their feeling was, "1 can hold on maybe ten years, 
maybe fifteen, but I really feel sorry for the now 
teachers coming in now." The sense is that 
schools are being overwhelmed by these kinds of 
social problems. 

Solving the Problems 

And what do our leaders give us? I'm 
certainly glad that Susan mentioned this last 
night. It is not the role of principals to be 
instructional leaders. Most of them simply do not 
have the talent. What's needed is some kind of 
renaissance man, a John Donne or Thomas More 
who hasn't existed in the last three or four 
hundred years, to really do the job of instructional 
leader in a h igh school . Most of our pr incipa Is a re 
managers. Many of them in our system are 
control people. They were in a classroom maybe 
three or four years, often running a crisis center, 
or they were coaches who were in the public eye 
and known in the community. Then thev were 



promoted to principal or to some kind of 
administrative post. 

What do we get from these people? Very 
often it is the cliches of Madeline Hunter. The 
teacher should go in and do a sponge activity 
Something should be written on the board so that 
when the kids come in,, they can sit down and get 
busy. There are three varying activities during 
class and then a closure activity, where the teacher 
tells them what they learned today. And the 
bright kids a re saying, "1 can't stand it. Wegointo 
one class and they tell us what we learned 
yesterday. They've got something up on the 
board that th^y go through,, and then they tell us 
wMiat we learned today. Then we go to the next 
class, and it goes on and on and on." 

But this approach nviy look good. As Ted was 
saying, it's an easy solution and it looks good on 
paper. Given these challenges,, perhaps your 
biggest job is to reduce the isolation of teachers, as 
Susan was saying yesterday. That is an easier 
task,, 1 think,^ in junior high schools and 
elementary schools wMiere there is a lot of team 
teathmg. But from talking to teachers and 
looking at schools m my area, my feeling is that 
isolation is the aile m American high schools. We 
work in a closed-door culture, you walk into your 
room, you close the door, and you feel very good 
about it because you are safe. You take your 
education courses, you get certified,, you go into 
the classroom, and 33 years later you come out. 
1 lardly any adult has seen your work, haidly any 
adult has offered you encouragement or praise. 
The only adults who were in the classri om were 
the note-taker.^ who slid in and wrote the little 
things in the back of the room. Then they talked 
to you about them and put them in file, but they 
really didn't encourage you or make you feel 
good about teaching 

One of the highlights of my year was a letter 
1 recei\'ed the other day from a mother who went 
on about how 1 helped her daughter. Mer 
daughter was in an advanced placement class, 
and she had difficulty getting into the chiss and 
had trouble in the begmning, so I let her slide with 
a "C" the first c]uarter. That's all I did, I think. But 
the mother wrote me a letter saying how good the 
girl felt to be in this class and to compete with 
these kids she had difficulty with during her 
whole school career. That's almost all the 
encouragement 1 have received all year about 
what 1 have done in the classroom. Mavbe 1 have 
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done such rotten stuff that 1 should not get any 
encouragement, but 1 don't thnik that is the case. 
Teachers get very httle encouragement from other 
adults. 

It IS easy to knock administrators, sometimes 
it gets to be a favorite pastime of mine or a favorite 
pastime of teachers in our workrooms. It is very 
hard to be a high school administrator, especially 
in a diverse school like mine. The principal will 
have a mother on the phone complaining that the 
guidance counselor's recommendation to Yale 
wasn't long enough and that's why the kid didn't 
get in. The Afghans and Nicaraguans will be 
fighting in the parking lot. In somedark corner of 
the stage in our enormous cavernous auditorium, 
there will be a couple making strange sounds. We 
don't know what they are doing. The principal is 
running around putting out fires, and the 
assistant pnncipals are simply too busy chasing 
troubled kids around and keeping order in the 
school to really keep an eye on teachers or really 
encourage teachers. 

Let me give you my favorite example about 
my getting help as a teacher. 1 have taught some 
twenty-one years and thebiggest help 1 got was in 
my twentieth year, last year. 1 met a woman at a 
conference named Peggy O'Brien who is the 
education coordinator at the Shakespeare Theater 
at the Folger m Washington. 1 knew she had to be 
good because the Royal Shakespeare Company 
sends her to London every year for three weeks to 
teach British teachers how to teach Shakespeare. 
So 1 invited her to come and teach my classes 
about Shakespeare. 

She came before a group of about 100 
students. Everybody sat m a circle in a 
theatre-like setting. She began talking about 
Shakespeare and their complaint was, "The 
language is so hard and he makc^ us memorize 
this stuff." She said, "Well, does he ever get you 
up on your feet to act the stuff out?" They said, 
"No. He sits there and he reads it to us, or he has 
us read it to each other," and their general point 
was, "Welsh is boring as hell when he teaches 
Shakespeare." She said, "OK, 1 want to get you 
up on your feet." She grabbed a bunch of kids 
and they did a scene from Ronuvivai julict. Then 
another group of kids did a scene from Hivnlct, 
She said, "OK, 1 want you to tell him that when 
you go back into the classroom, he's got to let you 
act the plays out." She said to me afterwards,, 
"You've got a lot of problems, but the good thing 



about you is that at least vou realize you've got 
the problems. Most teachers don't " 

1 went back to the classroom and not only did 
Othello take off with my advanced placement 
students, who are very bright and motivated, but 
to my amazement it also tool, off with our phase 
two students. (In our school,^ "phasing" is a 
euphemism for tracking ) These kids, who don't 
e\'en like to read the Wnshin^tou Post sports page 
or anything in print, loved to read Shakespeare 
when they were up on their feet acting. 

One of the problems in helping the teachers is 
who is going to do the helping. A lot of 
administrators simply are not capable of helping 
people in certain subjects They can go in and 
look for the big picture, yet that is why in our 
school system they really were "digging" the 
sponge activity. If you don't have your sponge 
activity on the board 1 can write that down. 
That's observable. But what 1 think most teachers 
want is coaches. 1 want a Peggy O'Brien, who is 
an expert in Shakespeare,^ to teach me how to 
teach Shakespeare. 1 want somebody else who is 
an expert in poetry to teach me how to teach 
poetry. ! have always had good luck with poetry, 
but drama has been a disaster with me until 
recently. 

When 1 found out that for twenty years 1 had 
been doing it the wrong way,, 1 felt angry, but then 
there was a sense of guilt about it 1 had the 
feeling that there is more out there that 1 could 
learn, that when 1 complainabout my third period 
class (which mercifully will end in five minutes 
and release the sub), and my difficulty reaching 
them, that there are ways that 1 could reach them, 
but nobody showed me. Nobody has come into 
show me and because (as Ted was saying) of the 
way that school is structured,^ with a rushed day, 
it is very difficult for teachers to get together or to 
come in, see each other, and coach each other. 

If there is anything you should do as the 
leaders in education, it is breaking down the 
isolation of teachers, getting them to w each 
other teach,, and getting experts to help them. 1 
know that is hard, because if you live behind 
closed doors for twenty yea is, you get to love it 
It is so comfortable and when any adult comes in, 
you panic. It could beanyone. It could be a friend 
coming in. Perhaps new teachers coming i'^to the 
schools are accustomed to adults walking m and 
out of their rooms, as it is often done in 
elementary schools. Perhaps they are able to 
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break down that closod-door culture, so teachers 
can improve, so the best can get better, and those 
who are really desperate can either impro\ o or get 
out. 

Helping At-Risk Youth 

An issue that iiaunts me a lot in my school is 
that there is greater teacher attrition where kids 
are most at risk, and that is in inner-city schools 
today. In Alexandria we don't have a strong 
middle-class black population. Because of 
discriminatory housing patterns, blacks who 
have made it in Alexandria would move to 
Maryland or into the District of Columbia. We are 
just now building a strong, middle-class black 
population. We have very affluent white students 
who live in these federal homes on the Potomac 
and very poor black children, many of whom live 
in housing projects. 

Our school board, this year and last, declared 
minority achievement its main goal. What is 
minority achievement for our school board? It is 
focusing on the bottom 35 percent of kids in the 
school system. As I said before, wc need to reach 
these kids early. The point in your little brochure 
that 1 agree w'.th the most is the guarantee of "A 
parent and early childhood development 
program beginning ideally for children by age 
three but no later than age four " If we are going 
to catch low income minority kids,, these kids in 
my area who happen to be black and who li\ e in 
dire poverty,, if we are going to turn the situation 
around so they don't become the absolute scourge 
of the high schools, we must reach them early in 
their lives. 

They are really the victims of the schools. 
They've been passed along. They are going to 
graduate with their phony diplomas,, many of 
them reading at the fifth and sixth grade levels. 
Unfortunately, we don't look upon them as the 
victims. We look upon them as the 
troublemakers, but we're going to have to admit 
the other side of it. They are the kids who are 
driving teachers out of teaching, ^nd I mean white 
teachers as well as black teachers 1 don't think it 
is a racial issue. Some of it is, but I think a lot of it 
comes down to a class issue. 

If we are going to pull up the at-risk kids, 
many of whom happen to be black, we have to 
start lookingat thetopblack kids inourschool. In 
a recent Washington Post article, I wrote about the 
difficulty that the high achieving black kids in our 



school system have. They face an <..ademic 
apartheid in which the honors programs are 
almost all white, with threoorfour black kids, and 
the low track classes are predominantly black. 1 
was amazed to hear them talk. These black kids 
in the honors courses are under enormous 
pressure in our schools, and they are getting it 
from both ends. 

They get pressure from white kids who are 
questioning their achievement. One senior who 
just got into Flarvard, Yale,, and Brown,^ is a 
brilliant kid with straight A's. White kids with 
lower SAT scores are saying to her, "You only got 
in because you are black." Throughout her career, 
she and other bright black students have had to 
deal with white kids who assume their success is 
due to their race, not real achievement. 

There is even worse pressure to prove to other 
black kids, to the low achievers, that they are 
really black even though they are smart. Recently 
a black girl who got into Williams College (one of 
the brightest kids 1 have ever taught) was sitting 
on the front porch of our school with a white 
friend. A semiliterate football player who reads 
below the sixth grade level and cannot get the 700 
cumulative SAT score to play football m college, 
came up to her and called her, "a white nigger 
scho-o-lastic bitch." In my school the*-e is a whole 
group of very bright black students who find it 
very difficult to achieve. There is an 
anti-achievement ethic that is rampant among 
these kids,, especially among the boys. This is the 
kind of pressure the top black kids face. 

This year our football team won the state 
championship. I'm not anti-athletic (in fact 1 am a 
wild sports fan), but it bothers me that the football 
team got a parade downtown, a night at the city 
council, and plaques in the city square, while the 
eight black kids who were recogni/ed by the 
National Merit Corporation for outstanding 
achievement got no recognition. What kind of 
message does that send toother kids, especially to 
the younger ones? 

I think we have to pay special attention to top 
black kids, to bring them together to talk with 
each other. I think we have to glorify them. Now 
the District of Columbia has instituted a program 
where each child who comes in the top ten 
percent of his/her high school class will get 
SI, 000. That may sound like a quick fix, but it is a 
start to recogni/e these kids and to hold them up. 
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1 know that the chiots are concerned with the 
dropout rate. We ha\e all got to be concerned 
with it, but there is another rate 1 am concerned 
about,, and that is the kick-out rate. As a teacher, 
1 just can't help but feel that we have got to be 
willing to boot more kids out of school. 1 think 23 
or at the most 50 students, perhaps one percent, 
should uot be attending my school. Recently the 
captai?\ of our football team, was arrested with a 
gun in his trunk, $5,000 worth of crack m his tront 
seat, and $1,100 in cash, lie uas arrested on a 
Friday. The story appeared in 7/;t' \V'i>lun^ton Post 
and on the news,, and he was back m school on 
Monday morning. 

Within the same month,, he was arrested 
again for interfering with his brother's arrest. 1 le 
was m school the next day. 1 le was arrested for 
malicious wounding — beating a guy with a 
baseball bat; he was m school the next da\. He 
was arrested again, the fourth time m one month 
This guy likes publicity/, he has become a 
household name m the Washington area Exviy 
day hc^ was back m school. 

We have to abide by the law. 1 le is innocent 
until proven guilty. The guy did beat the rap on 
the crack. They could not fmd his fingerprints on 
the plastic bag, and the two guys m the car with 
him, who are sophomores in our school, pleaded 
the fifth amendment. They are back in school 
Sister Carmelita,, my teacher in eighth grade, 
would dispatch those guys quickly None of m\ 
high school or gramnuu school tetichers would 
have tolerated this. 

I do not know about other states, but in the 
state of Virginia, the principal and teaclurs cannot 
be tolci if a kid 17 or under is on probation for a 
crime, no matter how serious the crime is. One 
cop said over 200 kids in the Alexandria school 
system are on probation. A cou; ot years ago 
one of these kids hit a teacher \ .iih a club One 
hired a hit man to come in and 1 it a teacher who 
made him take off his hat m ch^... But we as 
teachers cannot know who is on probation 

The big )oke is that the kids know who are 
dealing drugs. When someone is arrested tor 
dealing drugs, the administrators and teachers 
sav, "Oh, we can't believe this. Our hero!" The 
kids say, "It's been going on for two years. 1 low 



could you not know?" The\ all know what is 
gt)ing oil. It's \ei) clemorali/ing ic» teaclKT^ and 
administrators and, I'm suie, to yourselves, to put 
up with this. 

However, 1 am convinced thai a small 
number of kids need to be somewhere else. 
Father Flanagan was wrong. There is such a thing 
as a bad bo), and there is such a thing as a bad girl. 
And the real tragedy lies m their defeating and 
destroying themseh es. Thev're having no impact 
on the high achieving kids in our school. These 
kids look on the criminals, the bad news kids as 
amusements. They think it's funny that in our 
school they can ask one kid, "Are you going to 
Harvard, Yale, or Brown?," and ask another guy 
m the hall, "Are you going to plead the fifth or 
guilty'^" They find this amusing 1 think we will 
have to be willing to get rid of a small number of 
kids, if we want to keep teachers teaching and a 
decent morale m the schools 

There's that obsession about kids getting 
diplomas Well,, these people are going to get 
their diplomas on June 16th at my school It will 
be meaningless to so manv of them. They've been 
doing the ditto curriculum,, filling m the blanks. 
\Ve'\e been keeping them quiet, and they really 
didn't get an education I don't know what kind 
of jobs a lot ot them will get. 

Ted Si/er said that we ha\e a late nineteenth 
centur\ design for schot^ls, and I agree Those 
tcacheis who 1 thought were so great in my high 
school founded their teaching on that design 
1 lowever, we don't have late nineteenth century 
kids in schools today. Whether the kids are 
po\ert\ -stricken or affluent as can be,, they are 
distracted, they need all kinds ot attention, and 
most of all thev need exciting teaching. If there is 
an\ thing I learned in w riting a book and focusing 
on my school, it is that schools are colossal ly 
boring to students — to the brightest as well as 
those who can barely read. 

1 think everything is up for grabs Be willing 
to look at things ano change the structure of the 
schools, the structure ot the da v. As Si/er said, be 
bold If you do, we can finally start reaching these 
kids who are at risk. We can start reaching them 
early, finally make changes in our schools, and 
keep good people teaching. 
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I am happy to have an opportunity to tnlk 
with you today abc)ut the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards. \ thank the 
Council of Chief State School Officers for 
arranging this conference,, and David 1 iornbeck 
for his leadership of the Council and sjries of 
commitments that the Council has made on the 
subject of the education of at-risk children 1 t's an 
outstanding program, a group of distinguished 
speakers, and 1 know that there are many in th :> 
r(X)ni who can think back a number of years u hen 
it would have been literally impossible to 
conceive of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers taking a national leadership position and 
forthright initiative on the subject addressed b) 
the policy statement on at-risk vouth. 

1 commend the leader^ of the Council for 
adopting the policy statement. The fact Miat the 
Council has chosen to declare this a central issue 
for its own deliberations and its programs is 
something that all of us who care about education 
in America should applaud I'd like today to 
make a few comments about the en\'ironment 
within which we're working on impro\'ement of 
schools in thc^ United States and then sav a few 
words about the National Hoard for Professic>nal 
Teaching Standards. 

There are two thoughts that seem to me to be 
central to the Council's thinking and my thinking 
The first is that the education of at-risk children 
involves the entire education system and not just 
a narrow segment of institutions and personnel 1 
don't think of tlv education of poor children or 
educationally disadvantaged children as a project 
or special area, or as a temporary theme or set of 
isolated institutions. The education of at-risk 
children is not exactly the same thing as the 
cxiucation of all children bcxause spcxrial attention, 
efforts,, resources, and knowledge are needed. 1 
do believe that all elements of the education 



system,, trom the President of the United States 
and the governors through the chiefs and the stale 
and local boards, are essential and must be 
engaged. 

This leads me to my second point, that even if 
all of those great dignitaries do wonderful things 
on behalf of the education of at-risk children, 
teachers remain the central resource. When all of 
the shouting is finished, you end up with some 
children m a classroom with a teacher. What 
happens there is \ ital, not just to the children who 
are at risk and to the education s\ stem,, but to the 
country as a whole 

There are seveial, major environmental 
reasons wh} the status quo is not good enough for 
the challenges u e tace at this time. 1 don't believe 
that the schcx>ls serve only themselves. I say as 
the President of the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards that 1 don't think 
the education s\stem e\ists just for the teachers, 1 
think the education system ser\es the nation, the 
society, the future, and the economy We need to 
think carefully about the kinds of demands that 
are being placed on us b} thebroader souety— the 
kinds ot needs the societ\ has — as we think about 
issues the Council has raised in its policv 
statement 

The Good News 

It is \'eiy important that we keep the good 
news and the bad news in perspective. It is 
entiiely possible to toe us so much on the 
shoitcomings and failures of the schools in the 
United States that one fails to remember the manv 
astonishing changes and accomplishments in that 
system that took place o\er a relativelv short 
period of time. For e\ample, in less than 30 yeais 
the system has mo\ ed from 21) percent high 
school graduation to 70 percent. Prom 
segregation in St. Louis, where 1 grew up, to a 
constitutionally desegregated system. Prom an 
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elites-only in higher education to more than 30 
percent of high school graduating classes going to 
c ol lege From sepa ra te a nd i na d eqii ate ed u c a tio n 
for handicapped children to the revolution that 
has occurred in the last ten to fifteen years From 
monolingual education to bilingual education 

The system has gone from 63 percent reliance 
on the property tax to states providing o\er half 
of school revenues. This is in part because state 
revenues are elastic and in part because states 
struggle constantly against the inequities which 
they themselves created when they established 
school districts with such inequitable powers to 
lax and provide resources per student. And, 
during the last twenty years especially states 
ha\ e provided large increases m real dollars spent 
on the education ol children. 

These are accomplishments m which 
everyone concerned with schools m the United 
States can take pride. Our system, perhaps 
uniquelv among all of the large, advanced, 
industrial nations, subscribes to the goal of the 
education of all children — not just those who pass 
a test at the end of the seventh grade and not )ust 
those who are rich. So these are reall) important, 
positive accomplishments upon u hich we tannot 
rest, but in which we can take pride as we look 
forward to the kinds of challenges we have. 

Four Major Concerns 

More of the same isn't going to be good 
enough. The world's economv is changing. 
Americans who were trained to work m factories 
and on farms that no longer exist have children 
coming to school who will have to learn to think 
for a living. I'm not going to go through the 
panoply of problems lacing the American 
economy, but it is being transformed and the heart 
of the future of this economy is in brain power, 
human capital, and m the human resources the 
nation can attract into productive economic 
activity. The economy is in and of itself a very 
important reason whv we must reexamine^ the 
content of schooling and the productiveness of 
schooling. 1 f we don't, we will end up with a very 
unhappy situation where we have an insufficient 
proportion of our population producing economic 
wealth and a much too large proportion unable 
to prod uce wealth and cicminding consumption 
and support,, largelv because they did not, for one 
reason or another, acquire the pmper kind of 
education while going through school 



During the 1980s, we have been floating 
along on a sea ol Japanese dollars — borrowing in 
our extravagance almost $2000 per worker per 
year for the last seven years, which our kids are 
going to ha.e to pay back in one of two ways. 
One of them is a decreased standard of living 
through the fluctuaikn m purchasing power of 
the dollar. The other is through increased taxes to 
pav back not only the debt we have accumulated,, 
but the huge interest payments on that debt. 

Fven if the economy wvre fine,, we have 
another problem in this country^ that demands 
major efforts to restructure and reform education 
so that it will work better. That is the issue I call 
"social cohesiveness." Alone among the great 
industrially advanced nations, this country has a 
diverse population We like it that wu^y, It is 
growing evermore diverse as there is " constant 
wave of immigration coming into this country 
that goes back, not five,, ten, twenty or fifty years,, 
but since 1619. The common school m America 
has a special burden to carry. Compared tc) any 
other institution that has been given this 
challenge here or elsewhere, schools have done 
very well. But very well is never good enough 
uit* the income and racial distinctions that 
persist m this society along with a growing 
underclass. 

The third rationale for education reform is the 
American ideal for citizenship. That is to say,, the 
CIV ic education function of the schools needs to be 
reexamined. When less than 30 percent of the 
population votes in presidential elections and 
where fiv e or ten percent turn out for school board 
elections,, this is a serious problem, especially 
combined with the social cohesiveness issue and 
the constant immigration and linguistic 
differences of our population There are serious 
problems which the schools need to face with 
regard to educating people to be citi/ens in a 
modern, industrial democracy. Maybe someday 
there will be a generation which will say, "No, we 
refuse under ethical grounds to borrow $2000 per 
vear per person and require our children to pa\ 
that back." 

A fourth major reason — even if the rc^t were 
onl\ just so much rhetoric — is that w e hav e a firm 
commitment to the education ol each indiv iduah 
That's what motivates most of us w ho are in the 
field of education. We want to do the best we can 
for each and every child in America. So there are 
four macroenvironmental concerns, the demands 
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of the economy for competitiveness, the 
cohesiveness of the society, the education oi 
citizens to run this democracy, and the maximum 
development of each individual. In addition, 
there are two special issues within the teaching 
profession itself that require a lot of attention 
They are classic examples of the old adage that 
you'd better watch out what \'ou want because 
you're liable to get it 

The Supply of Teachers 

The first of these has to do with the supply of 
teachers, both the quantity and qualitv of supplv. 
Tm not going to recite at length the statistics with 
regard to the quantity of teachers, but in 1982, the 
country hired 115,000 new teachers and in five 
more years it is expected that the number of new 
hires coming into the syst(^m will be approaching 
a quarter of a million More than half the teachers 
now teaching will be retired or will have resigned 
withm a few years and will be replaced So we 
have an historic opportunitv to replenish the 
teacher workforce, or we ha\x^ an historic problem 
about the replacement of this workforce, 
depending on how you look at the issue. The 
prospects of having a sufficient number ot 
teachers coming out ot the colleges and into 
teaching five or ten years from now would require 
almosta fourthof allcollegegraduates in America 
to enter teaching — a goal we are not likeK to 
achieve. 

Within that problem of quantity is embedded 
an c^'C^^ more serious problem, which is the 
suj-ply of minority teachers The numbers are 
ext/emely disturbing whtn one looks at the 
increasing proportion of minoritv enrollments in 
schools and the decreasing proportion oi 
minorities u\ college who elect to go into teaching. 
Teaching as a profession has benefited for a long 
time oecausL women and minorities have had 
relatively few i>ccupational choices Now able 
women and minorities m colleges are luxuriating 
in many professional opportunities. 1 hc\\v a son 
wh.) is just graduating from the Stanford MBA 
program. Back when 1 was at Stanford for mv 
doctoiuie, uM^re probably weren't ten women m 
the Stanford MBA program. 1 laU of my son's 
graduating claes of 300 is female. 

So, as a professiiMi, we in the education field 
need to find ways to mobili/e the ideas and 
resources of the country to make teaching mi/re 
attracti\'e as a profession so we can attract the nexi 



generation of teachers. What we do about this m 
the next ten or fifteen years will have a lot to do 
u ith the quality of people who are in teaching lor 
a quarter of a century and more. The soK ing ot 
that problem involves m part the financial 
support of teachers' salaries. Salaries have come 
up m real terms in the last several years, but this 
period of increasing teacher salaries follows a 
ten-year period of decline in real terms Despite 
the increases of the last several years, teacher 
salaries are near the bottom in comparison with 
those of other professionals 

The Status of Teachers 

A second aspect of this is the esteem for and 
sense of self-worth in the teaching profession 
When my mother became a teacher m the late 
1920s, she did so because there were almost no 
other occupational alternatives for her Se\eial 
years later she was told that she could not teach 
any more because she had the temerity to get 
married That was m 1932 Fifteen years later tlu 
system changed and she returned to teaching. 
She taught until she reached retirement age The 
point of this story is that e\ en during that time she 
Mt good about being a teacher She didn't say she 
was ")ust a teacher" Today, when kids think 
about teaching, the\ say "I'll just be a teacher 
You can't change that without some monev, but 
money alone won't change it Changing it, as a 
self-esteem issue, as a perception issue, m a real 
marketplace v\ith real competition, is going to 
require si>me restruUunng It's going to require 
not just restructuring teaching within the school, 
but new ways oi thinking about the ri)le oi 
teachers and the meaning oi the professional, oi 
the teaching field u ill continue to be perceived bv 
people outside oi it and at the margins as a 
low-status, low-pay,, lock step situation with no 
hope The labor market would lespond ti> 
demands for new teachers b\ low ering standards 

That IS m\ \ leu of the en\ironment within 
which the National Boaid exists, and also the 
en\ironment within which we're tiving to think 
ot new ways to impro\e the education oi at-risk 
children. 

The National Board for Professsional 
Teaching Standards 

I've been asked to talk about the National 
Board U)i Professional Teaching Standaids and 1 
wi'^ doso,happil\ and biieHvand then takesome 
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questions. The National Board was establisheAl a 
year ago, with 64 members, and the >tatf began 
work in November of 1^)87. The mission ot the 
Board is toestabhsh high and rigorous standards 
for what teachers should know and be able to 
do— not just what they should know in a passive 
knowledge sense, but what they need to be abk' to 
do m the ckissroom because teaching is an acti\e, 
performing; interactional piofessional acti\it\ 
involving judgment. U is not a rote procedure 
Second,, the Board's mission is to estabhsh an 
as>essnient system that will ascertain which 
teachers meet the standards and which do not. 
Third, the Board will address a series of related 
education pohcy and /or rcforni issues which are 
rekited to its core mission of certification and 
assessment. 

The certification system that the Board 
contempkites is intended to be voluntary and 
national, but nonfederal (nongo\ ernmental) 
We're a not-for-profit corporatu n. We intend to 
establish a certification system that allows 
teachers across the country tu elect as to w hether 
they will present themseh es for the assessment 
priKess or will not. Teachers who elect to present 
themselves for the assessment process will go 
through it and we hope many will 
pass — probably some will nc)t. Those who pass 
will become Board -certified — analogous in the 
field of teaching to what happens to accountants 
who become certified public accountants or to 
doctors who pass,, m addition to a state licensing 
for general medical practice, a boa id examination 
and become a specialist, lawyers passing the bar, 
architects becoming btxirci -certified based upon 
knowledge and competence. 

The National Board does not at this point 
have a \iew regarding the relationship of its 
certificates to the derisions that you as state 
policymakers make about education policy m 
your state. The Board is a professional 
certification board. It is not a state or local 
operating and governance board. Many of you 
know that 1 have a career-long respect for the 
federal system and the roles of states in that 
system. 1 think that the simplest thing that can be 
said about it is that the Board is real; it's going to 
happen. There are going to be Board-certified 
teachers and it is imumbent upon all of us to start 
to think about the implications for state 
governance and administration of schools. One 
helping hand has been extended by the National 



Co\ernors' Association, which has just issued a 
pamphlet called "Getting Ready for the National 
I3oard/' authored by Governor Tom Kean of New 
Jersev It makes a number ot suggestions about 
some of the issues raised at the state le\ el b\ the 
existence of the National Board. 

The National Board was established at the 
suggestion of the Carnegie report, A Nutiofi 
Pfcpivcil ft emerged and was formed with the 
actne endorsement and participation of the 
National Go\ ernors' Association, which 
unanimously endorsed the establishment of this 
Board two years ago, and by the National 
Education Association and the American 
Federation of Teachers, whose national unions 
ha\e endorsed it and some of whose elected 
officials,, including Mary Futrell and A! Shanker,, 
serve on the Board 

The Board is composed of 64 people. Its chair 
IS Jim Hunt, the former gc)\'ernor of North 
Carolina anci a person many of you know as an 
a ci . \ e 1 ea de r i n d ra w i ng ed uca t ion ,, pol 1 1 ica 1 a nd 
business interests together for school reform 
Two-thirds ot the Board is drawn from the 
teaching profession. This may sound like a lot to 
those of you who are chief state school officers, 
but it IS m fact a lower proportion of members of 
the certifying profession than m the other 
professions that ha\'e national certification. It 
would be unthinkable that the doctors would 
ha\'e only two- thirds of the members of the 
certifvmg board being members of that 
profession So. one-third of our Board is from the 
sector called "public and other educator." This 
includes chief state school officers (two of whom 
ser\'e on the Board), superintendents, principals,, 
local school board members,, state school board 
members, go\ ernors,, former go\ ernors, business 
officials, and state legislators. For example,, the 
President and President-elect of the National 
School Boards Association serve on the Board, 
and the past president of National Association of 
State Boards of Education also serves on the 
Boa rd . 1 lalf t he members of the Boa rd are actively 
engaged in classroom teaching. 

The Board is a working one. It meets 
quarterly. Those of you who I u e boards of eight 
or ten or twelve can gi\e some thought to how 
much fun it is to run 48-hour, morning, noon, and 
night board mcvtings w ith 64 members. We ha\ e 
had excellent attendance — some 53 to 55 per 
two-day meeting. The Board works. It is actively 
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engaged in a very important set oi poluv 
development processes which are focused on 
three main issues | standards for teacher 
knowled^;e and performance, teacher assessment, 
and related education policy and /or reform 
issues] that I mentioned. 

Standards and Assessment 

We have a working group of about one-thiid 
of the Board which is addressmg the issue of the 
standards and certification process itself. That is, 
when we say that we will establish high and 
rigorous standards for what teachers must know 
and be able to do, what does that really mean? 
What are the domains of knowledge that should 
be expected of Board-certified, excellent teachers, 
and what kinds of standards should there be? 
What kind of specialization should there be 
within this system? I can't imagine only one 
generic Board -certified teacher— that is io say one 
kind that would cover all subject matters and 
levels; but we have not yet established the 
architecture of this system as to the numbers of 
specializations. It is possible to imagine sonie 
15-20 different specializations, if you look at the 
grade levels, subject matters, and specializations 
that are present m the system in large numbers 
right now. 

A second working group is looking at the 
issue of assessment methods and process. In this 
instance we ha\'e much to learn from the other 
professions that already ha\'e years and m some 
cases decades of experience, hi the case of the 
medical field, 73 years of experience have led to 22 
or 23 different specializations. In every 
professional certification process,, there is the 
need to define general education background and 
special subject matter. There is the need to 
translate that knowledge into a professional 
application. And, finally,, there is the need to 
know how to perform the service that the 
profession stands for. So knowledge, 
competence, and capability to perform are 
common elements across all the professions. We 
have a lot to learn from the other professions 

We'll be hard at work conducting research 
that examines those fields as well as other 
possible sources of knowledge about methods of 
assessment. We will, of course, draw on the 
reforms in teacher policv or in the way in which 
states arc licensing, paying, and rewarding 
teachers. We will look at research in the field of 



teaching behavior itself in order to be well 
informed and get the best mmds in the country 
working on the de\'elopnient of the assessment 
products and instruments that we will use 

The Board has a small staff It has ofHces m 
Detroit and Washington. Our operating budget 
this year IS SI. 5 million. It will require a period of 
several years, probably four to five, before we are 
able to bring the first assessments onto line. It is 
going to require most of 1^)88 for this Board to 
de\elop the first cut of its intended policies 
regarding the architecture of the system, the 
knowledge base, and the assessment methods 
that it chooses to pursue. We then will have a 
period of three or four y^ars of intensive n-search 
and development r^nd product development in 
order to bring a system of assessment onto line. 
All of that research work will cost a lot more 
money than the million and a half dollar 
operating budget level. 

A gi\'en assessment could cf^itain eight to ten 
different components in a given certification 
specialty. For example,, in American history, one 
might expect several different periods of history 
each to be a separate component in which 
knowledge would be required. Board -certified 
teachers would also be expected to know how to 
teach that subject to all children, not just to certain 
kinds of children,, and to know the pedagogical 
knowledge base relevant to delivery of that 
knowledge to children To provide assessments 
for, say, ten different components in 20 different 
specialization areas, will cost an estimated 
$200,000 per component, which is two to three 
man-years of work per component. The 
arithmetic works out to some $40 million of 
research and development activity needed to 
prod uce 20 different specializations, certification,, 
and assessment methods. 

The Board, in order to rai^e those funds, is 
seekmg a one-time commitment of the federal 
go\'ernment for $25 million under the following 
three general stipulations. First,, the funds would 
be restricted to research and development 
acti\'ity, and not to operating activity. Second, the 
federal funds would be drawn by us on a 
matching basis. That is,, we would have to raise 
nonfederal dollars to get federal dollars. Third, 
the Board cannot accept the normal federal 
detailed control, contract by contract, of the 
allocation of these funds to the research 
community. It may be proper in other domains 
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but, in this instance, none oi you in this loom 
would want tho United States Department ot 
Education making detailed decisions about who 
w^ill and who wih not be the contractor to write 
the teaching standards. So we ha\e pledged a 
wide variety of accountability schemes, a 
prestigious research and development ad\isor\ 
group, a varieiy ot merit review procedures, 
publication of the results of our research, and a 
ra]uest for proposals procedure seeking broad 
participation in the education research 
communitv. We'll be follow mg those practices as 
we go forward. 

In addition to federal funds, we ha\e a S5 
million commitment from Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to get us started We will be seeking 
additional substantial tunds from national 
private foundations with an interest in education, 
as well as from state governments having an 
interest m furthering the research and 
development at the l3oard or those that are 
already engaged in the attempt to develop 
reforms m their own licensing procedures and 
want to participate with the Board m that area 
Finally, we will at some point be asking for 
financial support from teachers themselws. So 
we have a big fund raising task ahead ot us. 

We had a hearing on federal tundmg tor the 
Board before the Senate Labor and Human 
Resources Committee on Februarv KS ot this \ ear. 
We were \'ery pleased at that time that Gordon 
Ambach, speaking for CCSSO, and a 
superintendent trom South C arolina, speaking tor 
the American Association ot School 
Administiators, indicated that it was ui the 
national intetesl tor the research and 
development activ itv of the t\ pe sponsored bv the 
Board to receive fedeial financial support. Since 
that time the American Fducational Research 
Association has indicated its support ot our 
rec]uest tor federal funds. 

There is one tinal point that 1 w ould make. .\s 
we look at the issue ot at-risk children in the 
countrv and at the mvriad wavs in which our 



wc>rk could have a positive or negaliv e impact on 
vour attempts to provide better educiition, there 
are three main strategies v\e v\ill be toUo Mng 
One of these — the most central— is the 
substantive dehnition ot what it is that teachc. s 
should know and be able to do. it is .av hope, 
thovgh not a matter of established Board policv, 
that the Board will expect Board-certified teachers 
to be able to teach their sub)ect to all children and 
not just to certain segments ot the American 
population. 

A second majoi wav in which we hope to be 
active in this area is on the issue of recruitment ot 
new people into the teaching field. Thc^ Board 
cannot in and of itselt do much about the 
rcvruitment of teachers, but we are positioned to 
be a leader among a coalition or partnership of 
many leadership groups that tiy to raise the 
V isibilitv and salience of this issue to a verv high 
level. We should all work to try got the next 
president of the United States to commit to a 
national effort — a federal oftort to be more 
precise — to encourage young people to enter 
teaching. Through some scheme of loans or 
scholarships we should encourage people to 
follow through and actually teach, 

A third major issue that we will be concerned 
about IS the issue of intrastate tinaiuial ec]uitv. As 
the numbers of Board-certified teacheis nuiltiplv, 
there is almost certainh going to be interdistrict 
competition tor these people, just as there now is 
interdistrict competition tor each anci everv 
le source valued by the Ameiican people and bv 
local school boards, superintendents, and teacher 
unions. As that interdisirict competition occurs, 
states will have a very important role in . jeing to 
it that there is some ec]uitable and fair access to 
Board-certified teachers within their states 

So our strategv boiled down is pietty simple. 
We hope to do a lot of things to develop better 
teachers in order to improve teaching. We think it 
v\e can haw better teachers and bettei teaching, 
we will have better schools 
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I am gcnuuiclv gralotul for the opportunity 
to address this conference. I can thnik of 
no more important time for ub — the 
representati\'eb of such diverse constituencies 
within the education community — to meet 
together ! know of no more mi porta nt time to 
remember that the ideals we sharc^^ — the ideals 
that unite us — are far more important than the 
differences that sometimes threaten to divide us 
I know of no more important time, not merely to 
discuss collaboration, but to exhibit collaboration. 

There is reai urgency to the task that confronts 
us For each moment that we ask our at-risk 
students to wait for relief, to wait for help, to wait 
for the day when e\ ery school faculty membei 
know s hou to meet their a tad emu. and emotional 
needs,, another child drifts toward despair 
Another child falls through the cracks. Another 
child drops out of schtx)l and drops into the dark 
underbelly of American life 

I sometimes tear that we insulate ourseKes 
trom this paintui reality. I sometimes fear that the 
phrase "at risk" has bcxome so familiar a part ot 
our \ ocabular) that it has lost its meaning, lost its 
capacity to ignite moral indignation When we 
speak of 12 million at-risk students, that statistic, 
like the statistics on casualties that w e listened to 
nightly during the Vietnam War, numbs oui 
moral sensibilities. We ha\e listened so long to 
talk of at-risk children that our analysis has 
become no more than an intellectual exercise, 
de\ oid of the outrage we ought to Icel— devoid of 
compassion, 

William Butler Veats once wrote that "Too 
long a sacrifice can make the heart a stone " 1 a t s 
not let that happen We cannot allow the words 
"at risk" to become bu// words We must 
remember that we are talking of children laeked 
by pain, children who endure hunger that \ou 



and I have never known, children who live in 
alleyways, children who seek escape m alcohol 
and crack, children for whom suicide so often 
seems preferable to the slow death they feel 
approaching. 

Interrupting the cycle of desperation that 
defines the life of the at-risk child will require the 
concerted efforts of all educators. And it will 
require a new^ alliance among K-12 teachers, 
administrators, university professors, unnersitv 
deans and presidents, and, yes, parents and the 
government. 

I'm not saying, of course, that we will become 
one big happ\ family. I'm very much aware that 
getting the various constituencies that comprise 
the education community to agree on anything is 
a lot like trxing to teach the Nlormon Tabernacle 
Choir how to breakdance — or Michael Jackson to 
clog. Nonetheless, 1 believe our respective 
agendas are probably more similar than most 
people reali/e. While differences will persist, that 
IS no reason whv w e cannot forge an alliance for 
educational progress. 

I belie\e the fust goal of this alliance must be 
not just to ponder plans, but to take acl.on that 
bungs relief to at-risk children and pro\ ides them 
w ith the qualit) education the\ need and deser\e. 
But if we are to achie\e this goal, we must meet 
se\eral prerequisites that I now wish to outline. 

A Change of Attitude 

I^rst, we must change our attitude toward 
those we today pronounce uneducable and those 
whose applications to institutions of higher 
education we so quakl) stamp rejected. On this 
issue, 1 must inject a personal note \1\ mother, a 
widow with two young daughteis, raised her 
children alone on the $i3 a w'vk she earned 
working as a maid Md short-ordei took But she 
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never iot adversity in any way dilute the emphasis 
she placed on education. 1 couUI have been 
defined as a multiple at-risk student, but my 
mother told me in no uncertain terms that 
poverty, race, gender, and peer pressure were 
never to be used as excuses for not achie\ ing in 
school. 

My teachers reinforced that message. The\ 
held high expectations — both academically and 
behaviorally. They wore excellent teachers, 
powerful role models, and true professionals. 
Neither my mother nor my teachers were ever 
easy on me. If 1 misbehaved in class or slacked ott 
in any way, 1 was dealt with firmlv. Later, the 
same demanding standards greeted me at 
Virginia State College and George Washington 
University. 

Then, as a teacher at Parker-Gray High School 
and later at George Washington High School m 
Alexandria, 1 spent my entire career working with 
at-risk children and children burdened by 
learning disabilities, po\erty, tamily disruptions, 
discrimination, eroded self-esteem, negatne 
attitudes — the list goes on and on Perhaps the 
fact that I myself had been an at-risk child helped 
me understand and work with the students 1 
taught for twenty years — everyone from gang 
leaders to teenage mothers to a boy \\ hose family 
moved and did not tell him, to the honor roll 
student who became a drug addict And, yes, 1 
taught those students who were more impressed 
with the flashy cars, clothes, and jewelry of the 
local drug leaders than with school These 
students, and the hundreds more 1 taught, 
represented all racial and ethnic groups, students 
who were second and third generation welfare 
recipients as well as students from families of 
affluence. 

Most, but not all, wanted to learn Many did 
not believe they could oi did not try simply 
because they did not want to risk rejection again! 
A major part of my teaching strategy was to 
convince them that they could leain. To succeed 
with this task, I'd try anything. 1 supported them, 
encouraged them, cajoled them, and, when 
necessary, put the fear of God in them. My e\ cry 
effort aimed to help them believe in 
themselves— to help them see the light at the end 
of the tunnel— and to understand that the light 
was shining for them. 

In retrospect, I'm convinced that what was 
critical throughout my schooling was the 



pu\sente or leathers who beiie\ed in me and 
taught me to believe in myselt. And that 
experience points, 1 belie\e, to fundamental 
ditficulties at-risk stud* N confront today they 
ha\ e been taught not to Oelie\ e in themseU es Tor 
tar too manv of these students, life has been a 
collection of rejection notices. And we add to that 
collection,, otten in a ca\alier manner. We add 
one more hard knock to a life of hard knocks. 
Unwittingly, we further lower already low 
self-esteem We further deepen already deep 
despair. 

1 know \'ery well that institutions of 
education are not social service agencies But 1 
also know that a high percentage of K-12 and 
college faculty members can vividly recall 
clianting the refrain, "All we are saying is give 
peace a chance " 1 only wish that school officials 
at e\ cry lex el would paraphrase that rally cry and 
say,, "Let's gu e potential a chance." it is my 
conviction — based on my experience as both 
student and teacher — that educating all students 
begins with the belief that all students are 
educable. And 1 believe this conviction must 
extend from preschool through graduate school. 
N o ex cept i ons a 1 lowed . 

In my classrtxmi — and I began my teaching m 
a segregated school — 1 could not have succeeded 
w ithout the caring, the nurturing, 1 offered every 
student. But 1 also could not have succeeded 
without being firm, tough, and demanding My 
expectations, both academic and beha\ioral, were 
clearly articulated. The rules were enforced 
firmly but fairly. I motivated students with 
praise, and 1 motu ated them with high 
expectations. And, to be candid, we succeeded. 
In the last year alone, 1 ha\'e run into a former 
student who is now a bank vice president, another 
who is an accountant, another who is a nurse (she 
was the gang leader 1 referenced earlier), 
and — thank God — one who is a teacher. 

Of course, 1 had an advantage that far too 
many of the graduates coming out of schools ot 
eduCiition today do not ha\'e 1 had not spent my 
practicum in a laboratory school where many of 
the students are the children of professors and 
other professionals in the community. 1 didn't 
have the liability — and 1 assure you it is a 
liability —ot a piacticum that exposed me only to 
students from secure tamilies and students 
alreadv motivated to learn 
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Touiiy, far too many aspiring teachers get 
their first taste of teaching late in the college prep 
program or in isolated settings. These 
experiences do little to prepare teachers for the 
real world of teaching. And that explains uh\ so 
many graduates of our schools of education 
simply do not want to teach at-risk students. A 
couple of years ago 1 spoke to the education 
majors at a Maryland institution of higher 
education One of the students asked mo how one 
learns to teach inner-city school child ren or at-risk 
youth. My response was to say that the best wa\ 
is to go into a school with at-risk students and 
teach. 

If more teachers are to be willing and able to 
teach at-risk students, we simply cannot continue 
to offer them stenle ex^ criences or experiences 
devoid of the harsher realities of today's 
classrooms. If present demographics prove 
accurate, we will find that in the twenty-first 
century — twelve short years from now — e\erv 
teacher will have to teach at-risk children. 

Minority Teachers 

That assertion brings me to another 
prerequisite for effectively teaching at-risk 
students. By the year 2000, 35 percent of our 
nation's population will consist of minorities But 
today, minority teachers comprise a mere eight 
percent of the K-12 teaching force. And that 
figure is projected to drop to three percent by the 
end of this century. Three percent minority 
teachers, 35 percent minority students. We have 
both a professional and a moral responsibility to 
reverse this trend We owe all students a vision of 
the racial, ethnic, and religious mosaic that is 
America. We owe all students first-hand 
evidence that America's diversity is America's 
strength. Wc owe all students lessons in 
c rosscu 1 1 u ra 1 u nd e r s t a n d i ng . 

That means that the composition of our 
nation's teaching force must change 
dramatically — and change soon. We must recruit 
more high-ability students — and in particular 
more minority students— into the teaching 
profession. And colleges and universities must 
assume the vanguard position in this campaign. 1 
believe, for example; that colleges must recogni/e 
just how mach present practices prematurely halt 
the college careers of Hispanic students. The 
entry rate fo; Hispamcs into two-year community 
colleges and unior colleges is impressive,, but the 



rate of successful transition to tour-year 
institutions is depressing This trend is best 
explained by inadequate efforts to ^-ctain 1 lispanic 
students, and b\ inadequate oi nonexistent 
efforts of four-\ear colleges to recruit liispamc 
students. 

We cannot condone this failure. All of 
us — but in particular the faculty and 
administrators at four-} ear colleges — must accept 
responsibility for helping black and Hispanic 
students make a successful tninsition to four-\ear 
institutions. Four-year colleges, 1 submit, must 
establish outreach programs. If they do not, they 
will help perpetuate a pattern that excludes all but 
a tiny fraction of minority students from the 
teaching force. 

Linkages between Colleges 

The third prerequisite in mv list is closcK 
related to the second. 1 lx?lie\e that predominantlv 
white colleges have a respcMisibility to establish 
links to traditionally black colleges. They should 
not interfere,, but they should intervene,^ with 
resources, cooperative projects, and systematic 
efforts to share ideas and insights. 

1 have listened long and 1 believe 1 have 
listened well to expressions of concern for black 
institutions, the institutions that graduate 45 
percent of all black educators. Yes, theiv is a lot oi 
talk. Unfortunately, there is also a lot of 
posturing And 1 believe posturing must give 
way to real commitment. For it would, 1 believe, 
be tragic if black schools of education met the 
same fate as black schools of medicine. Today,, 
only two black medical schools remain — 1 loward 
and Meharry 

We would do well, when reflecting on that 
fact, to recall Santayana's oft-quoted warning 
that, "Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it." 

Economically, we cannot afford Miat 
repetition. And morally, we cannot justify that 
repetition. If we remain passive while black 
schools of education struggle through hard times, 
we will see the further "enwhitenment" of the 
K-12 teaching. And we shall then see all childan 
but especially minority children, deprived of 
powerful role models, depri\ed of the pride they 
could feel when they reah/e^ that a quality 
education can lead to a position of respect in 
society. 
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Cm we avert this pattern of depri vauon? The 
answer is yes — but only if college and K-12 
personnel work together to improv e the learning 
we offer at-risk children, and u ork to change both 
the racial and ethnic composition ot America's 
teaching force. 

Collaboration annong Educators 

This imperative generates another 
prerequisite we must meet 1 have already said 
that our nation's at-risk population consists 
disproportionately ot minority students. That is 
true. But these minority students are not alone. 
By far the greatest number ot children who liv e in 
poverty are not black or brown or yellow or red. 
They are white. We deceive ourseKes if we \'iew 
poverty as a problem confined to the ghettos and 
barrios that scar the American landscape. 

Our actions must ensure that all at-risk 
students receive the counseling and tutorial 
services that will prepare them for demandin^ 
teacher preparation programs. The pipeline to 
success as a college student and later as a 
classroom teacher must be clearly articulated 
Students must receive the encouragement, the 
support, and the academic preparation they need 
to enter and complete demanding college 
programs. The higher education community 
cannot and must not shuttle oft this task to K-12 
pra'iitioners. The campi*^ must not become a 
refuge from responsibihtv. 

U strategies tor meeting the needs ot at-risk 
children are to be successtul they must l^e the 
joint products of K-12 teachers, administrators, 
teacher educators, deans of schools ot education, 
and presidents of colleges and universities. 

Meeting the ro*-ponsibilitv to educate 
all children — not some, not most, but all 
children — demands meeting still another 
prerequisite. It demands seeing to it that schools 
ot education do not remain the neglected 
stepchildren within our colleger and universities 
We need University leadership that places 
departments ot education at the center of 
unu'ersity lite — leadership that directs other 
departments — science departments, toi 
instance — to lx)lste» the education curriculum, 
Leadership that drect^education tacuUy to spend 
time in K-12 schools and makes this requiiement 
an integral part of their lesponsi bill ties 

1 also l^elieve university presidents ought to 
make sure their schools of education meet high 



accreditation slandaids, espcuallv those set b\ 
the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE). NCATE is a proven, 
eftective qualit\ control mechanism tor teacher 
preparation programs The NCATE message is 
very simple. Excellence in education l^egins with 
excellence ir teaching. And excellence m 
teaching begins with excellence m teacher 
education. 

NCATE standards, incidentally,, specify that 
graduates ot teacher education programs must 
take courses that dexelop multicultural 
understanding and must, during their practicum, 
work with students from mixed socioeconomic 
backgrounds. This requirement is essential 
Every teacher must be comfortal^le with at-risk 
students. They must understano the special 
problems that too often limit the ability of these 
students to realize their tull potential. 1 hey must 
understand: 

How to make the classroom a place 
where all children know thev are 
welcome; 

Hou to distinguish between the slow 
learner and the learner suftering liom 
eioded self-confidence; 

Mow to determine it a student s pool 
perlormance stems trom ^ lack ot 
motivation oi a lack of nutrition; 

1 low to tell the ditterence between a 
student who is la/v and a student who 
IS on drugs, 

1 low to elevate selt-esteem, 
1 low to motivate: 

llou to remember, in the midst ot the 
most hassle-filled day, that "in every 
child who IS lx)rn, the potential of the 
human race is born again" (lames 
Agee) 

The knowkxJge ot how to help victimized 
children, at-risk children, and the strategies 
needed to transtorm this knowledge into action, 
aie the ttMiterpieces — or at least ought to be the 
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centerpieces — of teacher preparation programs. 
And this requires meeting a prerequisite in 
research. 

Research 

Research should be presented in a 
user-friendly manner that facilitates the efforts of 
K-12 teachers to transform education policy,, 
restructure schools, and develop a more effective 
instructional program. If university and college 
researchers are to meet this critical need, they 
must nolonger be only occasional visitors to K-12 
schools. To be effective, they must come to where 
the action is, come to where teachers teach. In 
fact,, it would be best if they had joint 
appointments at a university and at a local K-12 
school. 1 do not wish to be pessimistic about the 
research community. But I must admit, in all 
honesty, that I don't know how researchers can 
help improve schools they've never seen or that 
they see only for a few hours each semester. 

I believe we may want to give some thought,, 
within the discipline of education,, to blurring the 
line of demarcation between K-12 and higher ed 
personnel. For what purpose do I advocate this 
shake-up? In order to at last make real progress 
on research-related issues that have for too long 
been dominated by mythology and ideology. 

Let me outline just three areas in which we 
need research that is better conceived, better 
disseminated, and better publicized. 

First, bilingual education. We know, contrary 
to what some would have us believe that 
bilingual programs are not educational frills. But 
the depressing fact is that at present our 
knowledge counts for very little. Research has 
already confirmed the tenet that we will never 
inleash the potential of language minority 
students unless we empower thc^e students But 
that advice is vague. We need advice that is 
specific,, that translates into instructional 
strategies. 

I know that many of you will tell me the 
literature on this topic is abundant. Well, my 
colleagues haven't seen it, and what little we have 
seen usually consists of 28 pages that explain 
methodology, one page that presents results 
(usually in something resembling algebraic 
notation), and then 15 pages of footnotes. 

Sea)nd, we ncxxi a^\irch on class si/e— research 
that is driven by a commitment to objectivity 



rather than a commitment to a right-wing 
political agenda. 

Let me ^...jbe for a moment on this issue. 
When 1 reflect on the issue of class size,, 1 don't 
think excliisiveiy in terms of student-teacher 
ratios 1 think instead of learning opportunities 
lost, of children cheated in my time, of those 
moments when the right word of encouragement 
left a permanent imprint that had a permanent 
effect. 

Overcrowded classrooms can undercut even 
the most caring intentions and the most 
well-crafted lesson plans. The statistics don't tell 
us that. They don't tell us of the damage to voung 
minds. They don't tell us what Ted Sizer has so 
beautifully expressed. "The ultimate stuff of 
school," says Sizer,, "is not test scores or catching 
up with the Japanese or beating the Russians. It is 
people— struggling, unpredictable,, even messy 
individuals. Vou can love them all,, but you have 
to love them one by one." 

That statement points to a third area where 
research is critical. I'm referring to tracking— to 
the ability grouping that exposes gifted and 
talented students to rigorous academic 
material — and exposes students alleged to have 
lesser ability to rules and restrictions that make 
teaching resemble babysitting. 

Is there an alternative to tracking? C<>n this 
process be fixed or should it be scrapped? Right 
now,, we don't know. But we do know that 
tracking,, as it exists at present,, stigmatizes 
students. We know the process is niisusc\i and 
abused. We need to know more. And we better 
know it soon School-bascxi, not university-based, 
researchers could uncover the information we 
need. Finally, we need research on the plight of 
homeless children. 

Political Action 

But this issue actually brings me to another 
prerequisite for the effective education of at-risk 
children. We need political action. We need 
higher education faculty and administrators to 
becor powerful advocates for children, and we 
need to see that power have an impact on local 
governments, on state legislatures, on the U.S. 
Congress, and on the White 1 louse. Twenty-eight 
percent of all homeless Americans are children. 
Their numbers have passed the 750,000 mark and 
are edging each day toward one million. Wo must 
find a way to reach these children. 
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I believe all of iib, regardless of our preference 
among the remaining presidLntial candidates, 
need to mobilize ourselves behind a proposal set 
forth by Jesse Jackson. Jackson has said that our 
nation must ha\'e an education budget that 
mcludes $6 billion for a new office of preschool 
education. For as Reverend Jackson has said, "A 
good education is a much better investment in 
democratic values than covert wars in 
impoverished lands." To which 1 would add, let's 
give money to America's children,, not to 
Nicaraguan contras. Lot's give a fair deal to 
America's childien, not a military deal to Iranian 
terrorists. 

These examples of areas where we need the 
assistance of the chief state school officers in each 
state and the higher education community 
throughout the nation prompted me to announce, 
last month, a ma)or NE A program to rein\ igorate 
the education reform movement. This July, at our 
NEA convention in New Orleans,. 1 will ask all 
NEA state affiliates to meet with their state school 
officials and state legislators and, together, 
designate one entire school district in ever\ state 
as an experimental,, living laboratory to 
fundamentally restructure America's schools. 

Those 50 districts would be free to turn their 
school systems upside down or mside out. The\ 
u ould be free to open their school doors to three- 
or four-year-olds, end the arbitrary division of 
class periods into 50-minute chunks, erase the 
divisions among academic disciplines, or create 
district-wide, site-based management programs 

J \ er\ much hope the entire education 
community will become paitners in this bold 
venture. ln)r vou and 1 know, unlike the 
administration in Washington, that excellence 



costs. And you and 1 know what mediocrity 
costs. That price is high. That price is prohibitne 
And if we are not to pa\ that price, ue must act 
boldly and we must act now. For the education of 
ev ery child — once a noble cause — is today a 
political, a social, and above all an economic 
imperative. 

Unity Among Educators 

You and 1 can help America meet that 
imperative But there's a final prerequisite, 
which 1 can summarize in a single word, unity 
Rescuing children from risk demands unity 
within the entire education community. I refer 
often in my travels around the country to the 
education famil). Quite frankly, the time has 
come to start acting like family. Only then can we 
meet the prerequisites I ha\e outlined. We must 
recogni/e that education is indivisible. Expressed 
less tormally, we need to remember we re a 11 in 
the same boat. 

As a K-12 teacher, I say to you that the 
kindergarten teacher facing a crowded classrotmi 
IS e\ery educator's problem The secondary 
schotil teacher struggling with the deplorable 
condition of our mner-city schools is every 
educator's problem. The academic researcher 
who seeks in \ain adequate funding sources is 
e\ ery educator's problem. And the at-risk child is 
every educator's problem — and e\ery educator's 
responsibility. 

Let us not dodge that responsibilitv. Let us 
not deny that responsibility. Let each of us 
instead say, as President Kennedv said during an 
earlier time ol crisis, "I do not shrink from this 
responsibility 1 welcome it " 
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For nearly two decades now 1 have 
conducted comparative research on 
minority education m the United States and other 
societies. One of the challenj;ing features of 
minority education in all the countries I have 
studied IS the variability in the school performance 
of minority groups. Even though almost all 
minorities face language and cultural barriers and 
are discriminated against in school and societ\, 
some arc relatively academically successful while 
others are not. And within a given minority group 
that is on the whole relatively unsuccessful, some 
are more successful than otliers. In tlie comparati\ e 
researcli I liave souglit to determine wliy some 
minority groups are more successful than otliers. 
In recent years I have begun to examine more 
closely why some members are more successful 
than others within the same less r.jademicallv 
successful minority group. The purpose of this 
paper is to discuss the findings of the comparative 
research thus far. 

Variability in Minority Youths' School 
Success: Intergroup Differences 

It IS generally well known within the United 
States that Asian Americans do better in school 
than other minorities. The evidence comes from 
both national and local studies. One example of the 
national studies is that of Coleman and Campbell 
who reported in the mid-196()s that Asian 
Americans had higher test scores than black 
Americans, American Indians. iMexican Americans, 
and Puerto Ricans on reading, v erbal skills, and math 
(Coleman etal. 1966). Another is the 1980-81 results 
of SAT scores reported in 1982 in which Asian 
Americans outperfomied other minorities (Slade 
1982) LcKal studied pmduce evidence pointing to the 
same direction of higher achievement by Asian 
Americans. An example is my own study of black 



Americans, Chinese, Filippinos, Japanese,, Mexican 
Americans, and white Americans in Stockton,, 
California (Ogbu 1974). In that study 1 found that 
the Chinese,, Filippinos,, and Japanese did much 
better than blacks and Mexican Amencans. In 
another stud>,, Gibson (1988) found that in 
Valleyside, Califoniui, Punjabi Indian high school 
students were doing considerably better than 
Mexican-Amencan students at the same school. 

There is now evidence that minonty youths 
school success is not limited to Asian Amencans. 
The evidence for this is coming from recent studies 
of various I hspanic groups and other non-Asians. 
For example, in his study in the Mission District of 
San Francisco, Suare/-Oro/co found that the youths 
from Central and South Ainenca were doing much 
better in school than black and Mexican-American 
students (Suaiv/-Oro/co, m press) In her study of 
japanese,, Mexican-American, and M' cano high 
school students in Watsonville,, California, 
Matute-Bianchi discovered that the Mexicanos 
seemed to do better than the Chicanos 
(Matute-Bianchi 1986). And in a study of school 
dropouts in a southwestern city, Valverde found 
that it was the native-born Mexican Americans, not 
the Mexicanos,, who had a greater proportion of 
school dropouts (Valverde 1987). Other studies, 
suJi as those of Fernandez and Nielsen (1984) and 
VVoolard (198!) point to the same conclusion,, that 
children from Mexico appear to be more 
suicesstul than the native-born Mexican 
Americans.* 

Turning to Britain and other societies one 
finds a similar variability in the school 
perfornitince of minonty youths. In Britain, for 
example. Fast Asian students do considerably 
better m school than West Indian students,, even 
though the foniier are less fluent in Fnglish than 
the latter (Ogbu 1978, Tomlinson 1982). In New 
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Zealand, the native Maori language and cultural 
minorities do less well in .school than the 
immigrant Polynesians who share similar culture 
and language with the Maoris (Penfold 1981). 

In my comparative research I have also come 
across instances where cultural and language 
minorities actually do better in school than the 
majority youths. This situation has been reported 
for Spain (Woolard 1981) and Malaysia (Mat Nor 
1983; Wan Zahid 1978). hi Spam, according to 
Woolard, the Catalan language minorities are 
more successful m school and proportionately 
more represented at the University of Barcelona 
than the majority Castilian speakers,, and this is 
the case in spite of generations of social and legal 
suppression of Catalan language. In Malay 
where postcolonial educational reforms have 
centered on language issues, Malay has replaced 
English as the language of instruction at all levels 
In spite of this, the cultural and language 
minorities, namely Chinese and Indians, continue 
to be more successful m school than the majority 
Malay speakers. 

One conclusion I have reached from 
comparative research is that differences m school 
performance of minority groups are not due to 
mere differences m culture and language, some 
minority groups do well in school even though 
they do not share the language and culture of the 
dominant group that are reflected m the 
curriculum contents, instructional styles, and 
other practices of the schools. This conclusion is 
reinforced by two other observations from the 
crosscultural research. One is that in some 
instances the minority groups that are more 
different in culture and language from the 
dominant group are actually the ones that are 
more successful in school. For example,, I hav^^ 
already noted studies showing that youths from 
Mexico appear more successful than Chicano 
youths, even though the former are more distant 
from the Anglo^ and the public school m terms of 
language and culture (Fernandez and Nielsen 
1984;, Matute-Bianchi 1986; Valvcrde 1987, 
Woolard 1981). In Britain the West Indians are 
chaser to the dominant group m language and 
culture, but the more successful youths are Fast 
Asian students (Ogbu 1978). The Koreans in 
Japan are a good example of the case where 
cultural similarities do not necessarily lead to 
minority youths' school success. Due to a 
common Confucian world view, the Japanese and 



Koreans shan' man\ cultural ftMtures, including 
patterns of intrafamily relationships, childrearing 
practices, and value of and attitudes toward 
formal education and respect for teachers. But in 
spite of these similarities in culture, Korean 
minorities do not do well in school. 

The other observation is that in some 
instances a minority group may be doing very 
poorly in school m its own country of origin and 
where its language and culture are similar to the 
language and culture of the dominant group. 
However, when members of the same minority 
group immigrate to another society where their 
language and culture may be more different, they 
appear to begin to do quite well m school. A good 
example of this is the case of the Japanese Buraku 
outcaste. In Japan itself,, Buraku youths continue 
to do poorly in school when compared with the 
dominant Ippan youths. But in the United States 
Buraku youths do as well as other Japanese 
American youths (DeVos 1973; Ito 1967; 
Shimahara 1983). West Indians are reported to do 
poorly in school in Britain, a place they regard as 
their "mother country." In contrast, they do quite 
well in the United States (Fordham 1984) and in 
the U S. Virgin Islands of St Croix, places where 
they consider themselves immigrants (Gibson 
1982). 

Another major conclusion I have come to 
from the comparative research is that in nearly all 
cases, the minorities that are more successful m 
school are immigrants, and the less-successful 
minorities are non-immigrants. I have used the 
terms iiwni^raut minorities and uivoliDitary 
iiinioriticb to designate the more successful and 
less successful minorities respectively. 

Intragroup Variability in Academically Less 
Successful Minority Groups: The Case of 
Black Americans 

Within a gi\ en minority group some students 
are more academically successful than others. So 
here, too,, there is a variability,, but at the 
individual level. In the less academically 
successful minority groups the variability in the 
school performance of individual youths is not 
easily explained in terms of con\'entional 
variables of social class, ability differences, or 
cultural and language differences. I will illustrate 
what I mean by describing two unique features of 
black American youths' school performance. 
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One of the two unique feaiures ib that social 
class variables do not appear strongly correlated 
with academic achievement among black youths 
as they are among white Americans and among 
such voluntary minorities as Asian Americans. A 
good example of this weak correlation is found in 
the analysis of California Assessment Program 
test scores for 1987, Both at grade eight and grade 
twelve, the relationships between black youtlis' 
test scores and the education of their parents is not 
particularly strong and not always positue. 
Thus, black youths whose parents had completed 
four years or more of college consistently did less 
well, on the average, than other black youths 
whose parents had had only some college 
education but did not complete the degree 
(Haycock and Navarro, 1988). Another example 
IS the study of the social and academic adjustment 
of black and Chicano students at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. The researchers found 
that social class background was very weakh' 
related to the academic performance of black 
students, with only the mother's education and 
high school grades having some significant effects 
(Oliver, Rodriguez, and Mickelson 1985). 

Nor does ability relate strongly to the school 
success of black American youths Consider the 
academic careers of black children who are 
identified in the second and third grades as gifted 
and talented. Studies often show that by their 
junior or senior high school period,^ the supposed 
high ability of these children is not reflected in 
their school performance in any predictable 
manner. This is well illustrated by a study in one 
school in the San Francisco Bay area (Commady 
1987). Another study of 33 black youths m the 
eleventh grade in Washington,, DC points to the 
same problem. Among these students, those who 
are academically successful and those who are not 
could not be distinguished by differences in 
ability; they had similar scores on standardized 
tests of ability (Fordham and Ogbu 1986). 

Explaining the Variability in Minority Youths' 
School Success 

Several explanations have been proposed to 
account for the variobility in the school success of 
minority youths. Jensen,, for example, has 
claimed that black Americans are less successful 
in school than white Americans because they are 
not endow^ed with the type of genes that enhance 
white "intelligence" for school success (1969). But 



Jensen's theory cannot explain why the Japanese 
Burakii outcastes m Japan do less well than the 
Ippan in J: pan but in the United States both 
groups are quite succe.-^sful. Some have argued 
that cultural and language differences create 
conflicts in teaching and learning situations, and 
that these conflicts, m turn,, adxersely affect the 
school success of minority children (Erickson and 
Mohatt 1982, Gumper/ 1981). Again, the 
proponents of this \ lew do not explain why and 
how other minorities in similar situations manage 
to cross cultural and language boundaries and do 
relatively well in school (Gibson 1988; 
Suarez-Orozco, in press). 

Some social scientists promote the view that 
the academic problems of minorities and 
lower-class children, the so-called 
children/students "at risk," are due to social class 
variables, it is said, for example, that black 
children do less well in school than white children 
because more blacks than whites come from 
lower-class or "underclass" backgrounds (Bond 
1981; van den Berghe 1980: Wilson 1980). 
Middle-class blacks are said to be successful in 
school like their white middle-class counterparts. 
Unfortunately this argument is not supported by 
axailable research evidence. Research generally 
shows tha t at any given class level, black students, 
on the a\'erage, do less well than their white 
counterparts (Jensen 1969, Slade 1982; Wigdor 
and Garner 1982). Furthermore, I have indicated 
above that the academic achiexement gap 
between the lower class and the middle class is 
smaller among black students and that black 
students' school succc^^s is not strongly correlated 
with parent education and income or 
socioeconomic status. 

These and other explanations may he 
self-consistent and satisfactory to their 
proponents, but from o compa ratn e perspectiv e 1 
find them lacking in three ways. One is that they 
Ignore the historical and wider societal forces that 
can encourage or discourage the minorities from 
striving for school success. Another is that they 
do not consider the collective basis of orientation 
toward schooling and strning for school success. 
They assume that school success is a matter of 
family background and induidual ability and 
effort. And thirdl), the theories fail to consider 
the minorities' own notions of the meaning and 
the how of schooling in the context of their ou n 
social reality 
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Thuh, propononth ot theso explanation^ 
make no attempt to understand uhy minorities 
behave the way they do from the point> of view 
of the nufiofitio, instead,, they have been busv 
evaluating the behaviors of the minorities from 
white middle-class perceptions and interpretations 
of their own social reality or from their 
perceptions and intepretations of the minorities' 
social reality And so, current explantitions of the 
variability in the school performante of minoritv 
youths have been constructed without the benefit 
of what the minorities think. From mv point ot 
\iew,, they cannot adequately account for the 
\ ar lability in the school performance of black and 
white youths from similar social class 
backgrounds or the variability in the school 
performance of minority groups who experience 
cultural and language differences /conflicts in 
school, nor can they explain the variability in the 
school performance of members of the same 
minority group from the same social class 
background, such as the variability in the school 
performance of black students from the same 
social class background. 1 want to suggest that to 
construct a more adequate explanation of the 
\ariability m the school success of minoritv 
youths it IS necessary to incorporate the 
perceptions and interpretations or 
understandings that blacks and other minorities 
ha\'e of their social realities and schooling. 
Toward this end, 1 would suggest the concept of a 
cultural model as a useful tool 

What is a Cultural Model? 

1 will define a cultural model as an 
understanding that a people ha\e of tluir 
univ erse^ — social, physical, or both — as well as their 
understanding of their own behaviors in that 
universe. The cultural model of a population 
serves its members as a guide m their 
interpretations of events and elements withm that 
universe; it also serves as a guide to their 
expectations and actions in that univerrse or 
environment. Furthermore, the cultural model 
underlies their folk theones or folk explanations of 
recurrent circumstaiues, events, and situations in 
\arious domains of life. It is used b) members of 
the population to organi/e their knowledge about 
recurrent events and situations. Members of a 
society or its segments develop a Lultural model 
from collective historical i speriences or collectne 
problems and collective efforts to resolve such 



probh^ms The rullurai model is sustained or 
modified b\ subsequent events or experiences in 
their universe The cultural model has both 
instrumental and expressi\ e dimensions as well as 
an ideological component (Figure 1). 

In a pluralistic society like tlv United States, 
different segments of the society,, such as the 
dominant white segment and the ethnic/racial 
minority segments, tend to have their own cultural 
models — their respective understandings of how 
the United States society or any particular domain 
or institution "w orks" and their respectiv e places in 
that working order. The cultural model of the 
dominant group, like the cultural model of a given 
minority group, is neither right n^r wrong, it is 
neither better nor worse than other's. But,, as 
Bohannon has put it in his s^udy of the justice 
svstem among theTiv in colonial Ni^ena, 'The folk 
svstems (or cultural models) are fuw right or 
wr , ' (Bohannon 1957:3). They exist to guide 
behaviors and interpretations. 

In the domain of education or schooling in 
the United States, the cultural model of ihe white 
middle class co-exists with those of black 
Amencans, Amencan Indians, Mexican Americans, 
and other minorities. The cultural model of each 
group provides its members with the framework 
for intepreting educational ev ents, situations, and 
experiences and guides their behaviors in the 
schooling context. Thus, the cultural model is 
implicated to some extent in the relative academic 
success or failure of the members of each group. 
Thus, while the theories reviewed earlier may be 
self-consistent and satisfactory to their proponents, 
they do not necessarily reflect the realities they 
attempt to explain Ixvause they do not include the 
cultural models of the minorities and their 
consequences for the academic behaviors of the 
minorities (Ogbu 1974). 

Emerging Explanation from Comparative 
Research 

Based on findings from comparative Research 
1 will argue m the remainder of this presentation 
that what distinguishes minoritv groups that are 
doing relativcl) well in school from others that 
are not doing so well is not that the former possess 
a particular type of genetic endowment, not that 
Ihev inhabit a cultural environment which 
enables them to develop the type of cognitive, 
linguistic, motivational, and socio-emotional 
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attributes charactonstic ^jf tht* wb.ito middle class, 
not that they attend schools that are without 
defects, although that is important, not that they 
experience no economic, political, or other 
discriminatory treatment at the hands of white 
Americans, and not that they encounter no 
cultural and language barriers in the public 
schools. Rather, the more academically successful 
minorities differ from the less academicalh' 
successful mi!n)rities because of the cultural 
model or understanding they have of the 
workings of American society and their place, as 
minorities, in that working order. The type of 
cultural model or understanding held by the 
academically successful minorities is more 
conducu'e to school success. 1 will argue that the 
differences m the cultural models are due to 
differences in the histories of the minorities. 1 
w^ill argue, too,, that within a given minority 
group, the variability in school success is due to 
differences in the influence of the cultural model 
on individuals. 

Minority Status and Ctltural Models 

There are two forms of historical forces that 
shape the different cultural models ot mmoritv 
groups that are relatively successful in school and 
the minority groups that are not. One is the initial 
terms of the incorporation of the minorities into 
the United States society, the other is the patteni 
of response that the minority groups made to 
subsequent discriminatory treatment by white 
Americans. The relationship between these 
factors and the cultural models is indicated in 
Figure 1. 

Initial Terms of Incorporation into the U. S. 
Society 

Minority groups ha \ e been incorpoftited into 
the United States society either \oluntaril) or 
involuntcirily. Those who have been incorporated 
voluntarily are immigrants. 1 mmigran t 
minorities are people who have mo\'ed more or 
less \'oluntarily to the United States because the\ 
belie\'ed that this would lead to more economic 
well-being, better o\erall opportunities, or 
greater political freedom. These expectations 
continue to influence the way they perceive and 
respond to treatment by white Americans and bv 
the institutions controlled bv the latter The 



CIv.nese \n Stockton, Caljforr.ja, ar.d Punjabis ;n 
Valleyside, California, are respresentati\ e 
examples (Gibson l%8;0gbu 1974). 

In contrast, non-immigrants whom 1 will 
designate as unvluntiuu Dinioiitic^ are people who 
mitiall) were bi ought into the United States 
society through slavery, conquest,, or 
colonization. They usually resent the loss ot their 
former freedom,, and they percei\e the social,, 
political, and economic barriers against them as a 
part of undeserved oppression. American 
Indians, black Americans, Mexican Americans m 
the southwestern United States, and nati\e 
llawaiians are United States examples Similar 
minorities exist in Japan, namely the Buraku 
outcastes and Japan's Koreans, they also exist m 
New Zealand, namely the Maoris (Ogbu 1978) 

Response to Subsequent Discriminatory 
Treatment 

Both immigrant and involuntary minorities 
experience prejudice and discrimination at the 
hands of white Americans Both may,, for 
example,, l^e relegated to menial )obs, confronted 
with social and political barriers, and given 
mferuir education. Both may face intellectual and 
cultural derogation as well as exclu.Mon from true 
assimilation into the mainstream of Am^Tican life 
(F^igure 2). Confronted with these collectue 
problems the immigrants and the involuntary 
minorities tend to interpret them differen'K 
These responses constitute part of thecontenu. ot 
the cultural models. 

The immigrants appear to mterpet the 
economic, political, and social barriers against 
them as more or less temporary problems, as 
problems they will overcome or can overcome 
with passage of time and with hard work, or by 
obtaining more education. The immigrants often 
compare their situation in the United States with 
that of their former selves or of their peers "back 
home." When they make such comparisons they 
find muth evidence to belie\'e that thev have^ 
more and Ix'tter opportunities in the United States 
for themseh es or for their children Due to this 
positne dual status mobility frame of reference, 
t he i m m igra n ts t h i n k t h a t e \ en i f t h e) a re alio v\ ed 
only marginal jobs the) are Ix'tter of! in the U.S. 
than thev would be in their homeland (I^igure 3). 
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1. A MINORITY GROUP'S COLLECTIVE PROBLEMS 



TERMS OF INITIAL 
INCORPORATION INTO 
AMERICAN SOCIETY: 
FORCED OR VOLUNTARY 



SUBSEQUENT DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT BY WHITE AMERICANS 


Doors to Real 


Minorities Relegated to 


Expressive Exploitation 


Assimilation Closed 


Menial/Subordinate Status 


of the Minorities, e.g.. 


When Desired 


in Jobs (via "Job Ceiling") 


Scapegoating, Cultural 




Politics, Social Domain, 


and Intellectual 




Education, etc. 


Derogation, etc. 



2. MINORITY GROUP MEMBERS' COLLECTIVE SOLUTIONS TO COLLECTIVE PROBLEMS 



MINORITY GROUP'S CULTURAL MODEL/FOLK SYSTEM 
i.e,. Group Members' Understanding of Their Universe] 



IDEOLOGICAL SOLUTIONS, e,g. 
Institutionalized Discrimination 
Perspective 



INSTRUMENTAL SOLUTIONS, 
e.g. Folk Theories of "Making It" 
Survival Strategies, etc . 



EXPRESSIVE SOLUTIONS: 
Collective Identity-Cultural; 
Language; Degree of Trust 



CULTURAL ATTITUDES, KNOWLEDGE, AND COMPETENCIES TRANSMITTED TO OR 
ACQUIRED BY MINORITY CHILDREN: WHAT THEY BRING TO SCHOOL, 
i.e., the beliefs, assumptions, competencies, or skills affecting their 

classroom/schooi perceptions and responses. 



Figure 1. Differential minority "solutions" to collective pioblems 
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1. INITIAL FORCED INCORPORA I ION THROUGH SLAVERY 



2 -UBSEQUENT DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT OF BLACKS 



INSTRUMENTAL 



IDEOLOGICAL AND EXPRESSIVE 



r 



ECONOMIC: 
job Ceiling 
And Exclusion 
From Mainstream 
Status Mobility 
System 



POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL, AND 
RELATED 
BARRIERS 



EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES 















INTELLECTUAL AND 
CULTURAL DEROGATION; 
STEREOTYPING; 
THREATS AND VIOLENCE 




EXCLUSION FROM 
TRUE/REAL 
ASSIMILATION INTO 
MAINSTREAM SOCIETY 



Figure 2, Collective problems faced by black Americans 
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h INITIAL VOLUNTARY INCORPORATION 
INTO AMERICAN SOCIETY 



2. SUBSEQUENT DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT 
BY WHITE AMERICANS 



VOLUNTARY MINORITIES' PERCEPTIONS AND INTER- 
PRtl ATIONS OF INITIAL TERMS OF INCORPORATION 



VOLUNTARY MINORITIES' PERCEPTIONS , INTERPRETATIONS 
OF, AND RESPONSES TO DISCRIMINATORY TREATMENT 



VOLUNTARY MINORITIES' CULTURAL MODEL OF THEIR "SOCIAL REALITY" 
i.e., understanding of their universe [in this case the domain of education/schooling] 



INSTRUMENTAL RESPONSES 



Positive PujI 
Status Mobility 
Frame ot Ret ere nee 



Folk Theory of 
''Making It" 



Survival 
Strategies 



EXPRESSIVE RESPONSES 



Degree of Trust/ 
Acquiescence 



Different Social 
Identity 



Different Cultural 
Frame of Reference 



CULTURAL ATTITUDES, KNOWLEDGE, AND COMPETENCIES TRANSMITTED 
TO OR ACQUIRED BY MINORITY CHILDREN: What they bring to school, i.e. 
the beliefs , assumptions, competencies or skills rffecting their classroom/school 
perceptions and resp ons es 
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Fnirthorniorc,. the ininiigrants ma\ interpret 
their exclusion from better jobs as a result of then- 
status as "foreigners," or because Ihcy do not 
speak the Enghsh language well or because they 
were not educated in the United States. As a 
result of these perception sand interpretations, the 
immigrants tend to adopt what they understand 
to be the folk theory of getting ahead among the 
white middle class and try to behave accord ingl\. 
And they do so sometimes even in the face of 
barriers against them in the oppoitunit\ 
structure. The immigrants do not necessarily 
bring such a folk theory from their homeland, 
they often accept the white middle class theory 
when they arrive m the United States 
(Suarez-Orozco, in press). 

The immigrants develop sur\ ival strategies 
to cope with some of their problems. In terms of 
barriers in the opportunity structure, the sur\ i\ al 
strategies include the option of returning to their 
former homeland or emigrating to other sot^ieties 
It may also include exploiting economic resources 
which arc not wanted by members of the 
dominant group or other members of the host 
society. 

The response of immigrant minorities to 
cultural and language dificrences is influenced by 
the fact that they arrive in the United States with 
prior differences m culture and language from the 
dominant group. I have therefore designated the 
immigrants as characterized by prwumi 
iulliuallliui^ua^c diffovnu'b (Ogbu 1982). The 
differences between the cultural systems of the 
immigrants and the cultural systems oi the 
dominant group membeis of then host 
society/u hite Americans already existed before 
the immigrants came to the Uiuted States. 
Punjabi Indians m Vallevside, Calitoinia, toi 
example, spoke Punjabi, pra».tRed the Sikh, 
llmdu, or Moslem religion, had arianged 
marriages, and males wore turbans be lore the\ 
came to the United States where the\ ».ontinued 
these beliets and practues to some extent These 
cultural beliefs and pnutKes sometimes lausc 
dittculties foi the Punjabis at school and in then 
1 el at ion ship with mainstream soiietv in 
general/u hites. The Punjabis, how e\ei, interfnel 
some of the cultural and language dilleieiues as 
baiiiers tho\ ha\ etoovcKvUiiL' ouie: to.iv i^uAr 
the goals ot (hen emignUi^n I.) the* I \\\W<.\ "^lale^ 
And thi*\ ir\' to o\eUL>nu' b\ Iri.tiiiiL' 

seleituelv tile 'aiv.MUhu' .\\\.\ vuli'iial UmIii'cs {^! 



the mainstream, without interpieting their 
behavior as giving up their own culture and 
language. 

I will characterize the immigrants' 
perceptions and interpretations ot their behavior 
in this regard as similar to the perceptions and 
interpretations of French lessons taken b\ 
Americans who are planning on going to Pari.^on 
vacation. An American who is planning on a 
vacation m Pans but does not vet speak French 
realizes that m order to enjoy his or her vacation 
he or she would have to study French. The 
v\ ould-be vacationei usuallv embarks on learning 
French and m the course of doing so, he or she 
does not interpret his or her action as a threat to 
his or her cultural or language identity. He or she^ 
thinks that he or .ihe is merely acquiring a second 
language or an additional language to achieve a 
specific goal — to enjoy a forthcoming vacation In 
sum, the immigrant comes to th»^ United States 
v\ith prior cultural differences and ideal cultural 
v\ av s of behaving and communicating, i.e he or 
she comes with a different cultural frame of 
reference. Because he interprets the cultural 
differences as barriers to be overcome,, the 
immigrant seetr the need to learn aspects of the 
mainstream culture, i.e., the necessity to 
participate in the cultural trame of reference of the 
dominant group, v\ithout perceiving such 
participation as a threat to his ov\n minoritv 
culture or language 

With regard tc^ ^o<ial oi collativc nioitity, the 
immigrants bring with them a sense of v\ho thev 
aie v\ hich thev had betore immigiation Thev 
perceive their social identitv as different rather 
than as oppositional v is-a-v is the social identitv ot 
v\hile Americans And thev seem to retain this 
social identitv at least during the tirst generation, 
even though thev are learning the Fnglish 
language and othei aspects ot American 
mainstieam culture 

One othei element distiniuiishing the cultuial 
model ot the immigiants is tic^inr of ttusi that the 
nuiivUities have toi v\hite Amei leans and the 
societal institutions the latter contiol The 
immigrants appeal toacc[uiesceand toiationali/e 
the piejudice and disci inimalion against them b\ 
savnn;, t.ii exan^.pK' tlvW l!^e\ aie ' ^(i iiv^lm s m ,i 
Ki.'M^i^n lanu lan^i! h<i^ r ( nuue l^'in io toleiati* 
pWjUUKe .liui ^^!^( I ini'ivitKiii ' iCiihson U*S^) hi 
(la V .i-^c { 1 hr;: ! ri.ilu>r.-h!|M^ ! h th- ■ sJ^^oK [he 
1 :1MU 1 '! ! a 5' * s { « 'is^) to ' jt uwi ' I !/ f { I'.ei I 
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accommodation by saying tliat they came to the 
United States to give their children the 
opportunity to get an American education 
Furthermore, the immigrants frequently find 
their relationship with the public schools to be 
"better" than their relationship with the schools in 
their own countries. They speak fa\'orably of the 
fact that in the United States their children are 
given free textbooks and other supplies 
(Suarez-Orozco,, in press). 

Involuntary minorities differ from the 
immigrants in their response to each of these 
dimensions. To begin with, they interpct the 
economic, social, and political barriers thev 
encounter differently. Because they do not have a 
"homeland" situation to compare with the 
situation in the United States, they do not interpret 
their menial jobs and low wages as "better." 
Instead, they compare their present status with that 
of their white peers and when they do they usually 
conclude that they are worse off than they ought to 
be for no other reason than that they belong to a 
subordinate minority group. Nor do they see their 
situation as temporary. Quite to the contrar}', they 
tend to interpret the discrimination against them as 
more or less permanent and institutionalized. 
Thus, involuntary minorities have a negative dual 
status mobility frame of reference (Figure 4). 

In their folk theory of "making it," 
involuntary minorities often w^ish they could get 
ahead through education and ability like white 
Americans, but know they "can't." They have, 
therefore, usually come to realize or believe that it 
requires more than education and more than 
indi\idual effort and hard work to overcome the 
barriers against them in the opportunity 
structure. Consequently,, they develop a folk 
theory of getting ahead which differs from that of 
white Americans. And their folk theory tends to 
stress collective effort as providing the best 
chances for overcoming the barriers to get ahead. 

Because in\oluntary minorities do not really 
believe that the societal rules for 
self-advancement work for them as they do for 
white Americans,, they try to change the rules 
They may, for example,, try to change the criteria 
for school credentialing and for employment 
One strategy that involuntary minorities like 
bltick Americans have effectively used to change 
those rules for advancement that work against 
them is "collective struggle." Collective struggle 
is one of several survival strategies that the 



minorities have developed to eliminate, lower,, or 
circunn ent the barriers they face m trying to get 
desirable )obs and to ad \' a nee m other ways. 
Collective struggle includes what white 
Americans legitimate as 'civil rights activities," 
but for the minorities it includes noting and other 
forms of collective action that promise to increase 
opportunities or the pool of resources awiilable to 
the minorities. Patron-client relationships or 
"Uncle Tomming" ("Tio Tacomg," etc.) is another 
survival strategy that was apparently common in 
the past. Other surviv^il strategies include opting 
for sports, entertainment, hustling, pimping, and 
nowadays, drug dealing. 

In terms of cultural/language response,, 
involuntary minorities arc characterized by 
secondary cultural difference systems. A 
secondary cultural system is one in which the 
cultural differences arise after the group has 
bcTOme an involuntary minority. In other words, 
lnvolun^aty minorities tend to develop certain 
beliefs and practices, including particular ways of 
communicating or speaking as coping mechanisms 
under subordination. These beliefs and practices 
may be new creations or they may be 
reinterpretations of old ones. The secondary 
cultural system, on the whole, constitutes a new 
cultural frame of reference or ideal way of believing 
and acting which affirms one as a bona fide 
member of the group. Involuntary minorities 
perceive their cultural frame of reference not 
merely as different from but as oppositional to the 
cultural frame of reference of their white 
"oppressors." The cultural and language 
differences emerging under this condition also 
serve as a boundary-making mechanism. For this 
reason involuntary minorities do not interpret the 
language and cultural differences they encounter in 
school as barriers they have to overcome. Instead 
they interpret these differences as symbols of 
identity. Their cultural frame of reference gives 
them both a sense of collective or social identity 
and a sense of self-worth 

As fer identity,, involuntary minorities 
develop n new sense of peoplehood or social 
identity after their incorporation into United 
States society and because of their interpretation 
of subsequent discriminatory treatment, 
including denial of equal treatment and true 
admission into the mainstream society, hi some 
cases nn oluntary minorities may develop a new 
sense of peoplehood because of forced integration 
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Figure 4. Cultural model and the school adjustment and performance of involuntary minorities 
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into mainstrcnm society (boc Castile and Kushner 
1981; DeVos 1967, 1984; Spicor 1966,, 1971) 
Involuntary minorities also develop an 
oppositional social identity because they perceive 
and experience treatment by white Americans as 
collective and enduring The\ appear to believe 
that they cannot expect to be treated like white 
Americans regardless of their individual 
differences in abilitv, training, or educatiim, 
regardless of differences m place of origin or 
residence or differences ni economic >tatus or 
physical appearance (Green 1981). 

Furthermore, in vol un tar)* minorities know 
that they cannot easily escape from their 
birth-a'^cribed membership in a subordinate and 
disparaged group b\ ' passing" or by returning to 
"a homeland" (DeVos 1967, Ogbu 1984). They do 
not see their social identit) as merely different 
from that of their white "oppressors" but rather as 
more or less oppositional to the social identity of 
wiiite Americans. The oppositional identit) 
combines with the oppositional or ambivalent 
cultural frame of reference to make crosscultural 
learning or "crossing cultural boundaries" more 
problematic for involuntary minorities, it 
appears that under this circumstance, crossing 
cultural boundaries or behaving in a manner 
regarded as falling under the white American 
cultural frame of reference is threatening to their 
minority identit) and security as well as 
solidarity Therefore indi\ iduals tr\ ing to beha\ e 
like whites are discouraged by peer group 
pressures or "affective du^sonance" (De\'os 1984) 

Fmali\, nn oluntary minorities distrust white 
Americans and the institutions the\ control. In 
their historx, in\oluntar\ minorities ha\e 
witnessed main events tha ha\e left them with 
the feeling thai ihev uinnot trust white Americans 
and the institutions the\ control The publk 
schools, in pailkular, aie not * rusted to provide 
minorit\ children with the "rM;ht education " 
bnlikL' the immigrants, in\oluntar\ minorities 
lind no )ustit Ration lor the prejudice and 
discrimination against them in school and suciet\ 
othei than the tact that thev are oisparaged 
minorities l urthermoie, unlike the immigrants, 
the\ moie oi less sL*e the j^rejuduc^ and 
disc rimm.ition as instUutionali/ed and enduiin;: 
'] )v*di MinuvUoi \ ti'> lit ,111.! p: M'l^^.r h Vv< , 
oi w>ujs.\ ui>c ■iMU'ntr'i ihro ii;i;t>i)[ thr 

\wi\on i'^peu.:ll\ , ' ^co'l^l. ,k »ii 



(see Bond 1966, Kluger 1977, Ogbu 1978, 
Weinberg 1977). 

In sum, the cultural models of immigrant or 
\oluntar} minorities and those of nn oluntary 
minorities differ in these key elements a frame ot 
reference tor comparing present status and future 
possibilities, a folk theory of getting ahead, 
especially through education, collectne identit), 
a cultural frame of reference toi judging 
appropriate behavior and affirmation of group 
membership and solidarity, and the extent to 
which one might trust white Americans and tlu 
institutions like the schools they control. 

The distinguishing beliefs and practice^ 
described above generate and reflect in tlx twu 
types of minorities' distinctne cultural attitudes, 
cultural knowledge, and competencies. Tlu 
cultural attitudes, knowledge, and competencies 
form a part of the body of folk curriculum 
transmitted to and acquired b\ minority children 
in the course of their normal development. 1 w ill 
now turn to show how the elements of the 
cultural model enter into the process of minorit) 
schooling to enhance or discouiage school 
success. 

Cultural Models and Minority Youths' School 
Success 

It IS important to state trom the outset that 
there are at least three sources of inMuence on 
minority \ ouths' school success (Figure 5). One is 
the wider societal opportunities and barriers, 
another is the w ithm-school factors In folk 
terminolog\ these two sources are called "the 
s\stem," as shown in 1 igure 6 The third source 
Of influence consists of "comnuinUy forces." 
Communit) forces are things arising from the 
minont\ communit) i,s a result of their folk oi 
cultural model and its contents — things that art 
done to the indi\ iduals b\ others or b\ the 
indnidual to encourage or discouiage school 
success My argumt nt is that it is the communit\ 
forces that distinguish the academic strning ol 
minorities that are not particulaiU siRces^lnl 
Tlii'}>onif to ^//t's^ /s tJuit / wv// Ik' f-h ii^iih; ow 

the /()/(• ()/ '\o}}U}i\i\\i{{j jiUii'^" 01 iuliuhil models m 
ir.iiw't itu i/iUifii^ s{ luvl ^inu'^^ iifhi Jiool iiuluw, I do 
Ko! ilihcnrli'y the fi^lc o* flu ^u-^foffi n> ih'-offiiinin; 
<:• :!u [>' ' - w / , I ^ ' I /,,), / \iilini f t 

! Ik' . yoM of flu . ■ilfu:. 1 \ K o! tlu* 
' (.11 ^(.if"j^^ \v ib'iilx 1'^" lhei>]\ ot 
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Direct educational 
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(e.g., access; segregation/ 

integration; exclusion from 

some institutions or types 

of education; funding; staffing, 

curriculum policies, etc, 



Inadequate reward/ 
recognition for academic/ 
achievement/credentials 
via a job ceiling, etc. 



Teachers' attitudes/expectations; 
biased textbooks/curricula; 
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differential treatment in school 
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students, school personnel, etc. 





MINORITY STUDENTS' ORIENTATION, 






ADJUSTMENT AND PERFORMANCE 





Figure 6. 



How the system affects the school adjustment and performance of minority children 
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^,'jtting ahead in ibe United States, survival 
strategies trust, identify, and tulluial frame of 
reference — enter into the schoohng process by 
influencing the educational attitudes and 
strategies of the minorities. The nature of the 
contents of the immigrant minorities' cultural 
model leads them to adopt attitudes and 
strategies more conducive to school success than 
is the case of the involuntary minorities. The 
connection between the immigrants' cultural 
model and their school striving is shown in Figure 
7,. while the connection between the involuntary 
mmorities' cultural model and their own school 
striving is shown in Figure 8. The immigrants' 
dual status mobility frame and their folk theory of 
getting ahead stress the importance of school 
success and the importance of adopting 
appropriate academic attitudes, hard work, and 
perseverance at academic tasks in order to 
achieve school credentials for desired future jobs 
and other goals. 

As already noted,, the immigrants tend to 
believe that they have more and better 
opportunities to succeed in the United States than 
in their countries of origin and, indeed, they may 
have come to the U.S. precisely to give their 
children "American education" so they can get 
ahead in the U.S. or "back home/' if they chose to 
return to their country of origin. Thus, immigrant 
parents stress education and take steps to ensure 
that their children behave in a m,anner conducive 
to school success. For their part,, the children, 
whether they are Chinese, Central and South 
American Latinos, Koreans,, or Punjabis, appear 
U) share their parents' attitudes toward 
"American education," take their school work 
seriously, work hard, and perse\'ere (see Gibson 
mV; Kim-Young 1987; Sua rez-Orozco 1987, Ong 
1976). 

The non-oppositional social identity and 
non-oppositional cultural frame of reference of 
the immigrants facilitate their ability to cross 
cultural and language boundaries in the school 
context. They enable the immigrants to 
distinguish what they haw to learn in order to 
achieve the goals of theirimmigration, such as the 
English language and the standard practices of 
the schools and the workplace, from other aspects 
of mainstream culture which may threaten their 
minority language, culture, and identity As 
noted previously, the immigrants perceive and 
interpret the language and cultural features 



Minority Youth and School Success 

necessary for school success — the language and 
cultural differences they encounter in school— as 
Imiticr^ to he ovctcome in order to achieve their 
long-range goals of future employment, 
economic well-being, and other benefits. 
Therefore, the immigrants do not go to school 
expecting the schools to teach them in their native 
language and culture. Rather, they expect and are 
willing to learn the English language and the 
standard practices of the school. This is not to say 
that immigrant children do not experience 
language and cultural difficulties, but they and 
their parents and community perceive the 
language and cultural conflicts as problei.is they 
have to o\'ercome with appropriate programs 
from the schools. 

Finallv, the immigrants'' acquiescing and 
somewhat trusting relationship with the teachers 
and other school personnel also promotes school 
.success Their relative trust and acquiescence 
stem from three factors. One is that the 
immigrants consider the schools in the U.S. to be 
better than the schools of their homelands. Their 
comparative frame of reference is the school they 
left behind, not the school m the white suburbs m 
the U S. Another reason is that the immigrants 
think that they are treated better by the public 
school personnel than the school personnel of 
their homeland (Suarez-Oro/xo, in press/ 1987). 
Finally,, as noted previously, even where the 
immigrants experience prejudice and 
discrimination, which they certainly resent, they 
tend to rationalize such treatments so as not to 
duscourage them from striving for school success 
(Gibson 1988). The overall impression one gains 
from ethnographic studies is that immigrant 
minority parents teach their children to trust 
school officials, and to accept, internalize, and 
follow school rules and standard practices for 
aLademic success and that the children more or 
less do so. 

involuntary Minorities. 

In their dual status mobility frame of 
reference (I'lgure 8),, in\'oluntary minorities 
compare themsehes unfavorably with the u Into 
middle class. When they do they conclude that 
thev are worse otf than they should be in t>pitc oj 
then ciiuiiition and ahihty. Thus, in their 
Lompaiison, the role of education is uncertain 

Their folk theory of getting ahead emphasizes 
the importance of education, but this verbal 
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Figure 7. Cultural mode! and the school adjustment and performance of voluntary minorities 
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Figure 8. Cultural irodel and the school adjustment and performance of involuntary minorities 
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ondorscmont is not usually accompanied by 
appropriate ncwssaiy effoit. This is due, in part, 
to the fact that involuntary minorities were not 
given the same chance to get the kinds of jobs and 
wages available to whites who had comparable 
education. Eventually the minorities came to see 
the treatment as a part of the institutionalized 
discrimination against them which is not entirely 
eliminated by merel} getting an education (Ogbu 
1982). One result is that the minorities did not 
develop "effort optimism" toward academic 
work (Shack 1970). That is, they did not develop a 
strong tradition of cultural knov\ -how, hard work,, 
and perseverance toward academic tasks. 

Moreover, under this circumstance 
involuntary minority parents appear to teach 
their children contradictory things about getting 
ahead through schooling. This was brought 
home to me while doing ethnographic research 
among blacks and Mexican- Americans m 
Stockton, California What I observed wms tha t on 
the one hand the parents tell their children to get 
a gOLxi education and encourage them \ erbally to 
do well m school. But on the other hand, the 
actual texture of the lives of these parents in terms 
of lovv-le\'el jobs, underemployment, and 
unemployment,, also comes through strongly, 
reproducing a second kind of message powerful 
enough to undo their exhortations For, 
unavoidably, involuntary minority parents 
discuss their problems with "the system," as v\ell 
as those of their relatives, friends, and neighbors, 
in the presence of their children. The result is that 
involuntary minority children increasingU 
become disillusioned about their ability io 
succeed in adult life through the mainstream 
strategy of schooling. 

The folk theory of getting ahead stresses 
using other means than schooling, namely, 
survnal strategies within and outside the 
mainstream, discussed earlier The survival 
strategies affect minority youths' schooling in a 
number of ways. One is that they tend to generate 
attitudes and beha\ lors that are not conducn e to 
gooc classroom teaching and learning When 
survival strategies,, such as collective struggle 
among black Americans, succeed in increasing 
the pool of jobs and other resources for the 
minority, they may encourage niinorit) )ouths to 
vvoik hard in school. But such success tan also 
lead the youths to blame "the system" and to 



rationalize their lack of serious schoolwork 
cffoits. 

Clientship or "Uncle Tomming" is not 
particularl) encouraging toward academic 
success because it does not create good role 
models for school success through good study 
habits and hard work. Instead clientship teaches 
minority children the manipulatue attitudes, 
know ledge,, and skill used by their parents to deal 
with white people and white institutions. As the 
children become familiar with other survival 
strategies like hustling and pimping as well as 
drug dealing, their attitudes toward schooling are 
adversely affected. For example, in the norms 
that support some of these survival strategies, like 
hustling,, the work ethic is reversed by the 
insistence that one should make it without 
working, especially without "doing the white 
man's thing." Furthermore,, for students who are 
into hustling, social interactions in the classroom 
are seen as opportunities for exploitation, i e., 
opportunities to gain prestige by putting the other 
person or persons down. This may lead to class 
disruption and suspensions (Ogbu 1983a,, 1985b, 
1987). 

Another problem is that the survival 
strategies may become serious competitors with 
schooling as ways of getting ahead,^ leading 
young people to channel their time and efforts 
into non-academic activities. This is particularly 
true as inv oluntary minority children get older 
and become more aware of hov\ some adults in 
their communities "make it" without mainstream 
school credentials and employment (Bouie 1981, 
Ogbu 1 974). For example, there is some evidence 
that among black Americans, many }oung people 
view sports and entertainment, rather than 
education,, as the way to get ahead; and their 
perceptions are reinforced by the realities they 
t)bserve in thecoir.munity and society at large and 
by the media Blacks are overrepresented in the 
lucrative sports like baseball, basketball,, and 
football The avt^rage annual salary in the 
National Basketball Association is o\ er $300,000 
and in the National F ootball League it is over 
$^)0,000 Many of the superstars who earn 
between S I million and $2 milion a year are black, 
and these people have had little ed utation While 
the numbers of such highly-paid athletes are few, 
the media make them and the entertainers more 
visible to black youngsters than bl^ck lawyers, 
doctois, engineers, and scientists (Wong 1987). 
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There is some preliminary evidence, too, to 
suggest that black parents encourage their 
children s athletic activities in the belief that such 
activities would lead to careers in professional 
sports (Wong 1987). 

Under the circumstance described here, 
mvoluntary minority youths, like their parent>, 
orally express high interest m doing well in school 
and in obtaining good school credentials for future 
employment in the mainstream economy But they 
do not necessarily match their wishes and 
aspirations with effort, even though they know that 
to do well in school they have to work harder than 
they presently do. Black and Mexican American 
students whom 1 studied in Stockton, California, 
for example, quite correctly explained that Chinese,, 
Japanese, and white students in their school were 
more academically successful than thev themseh es 
because the fonner expended more time and effort 
in their schoolwork both at school and at home. 
The lack of serious academic attitudes and effort 
appears to increase as involuntary minority 
students get older and apparentl)' become a wa re of 
their own social reality or come to accept pre\ ailing 
beliefs about their social reality, namely that as 
members of disparaged minority groups they ha\ e 
limited future opportunities for getting good jobs 
even with a good education. Simultaneously thev 
increasingly divert their time and efforts awav 
from school work into non-academic acti\'ities 

Involuntary minorities differ from the 
immigrants in interpretation of the language and 
cultural differences they encounter in school. 1 
have pre\'iousIy noted that involuntarv 
minorities appear to interpret the language and 
cultural differences as markers or svmbols of 
group identity to be maintained, not as barriers to 
be overcome. This is due to their oppositional or 
ambivalent social identity and cultural frame of 
reference. They do not appear to make a clear 
distinction, as the immigrants do, between what 
they have to learn or do to enhance their schcx)l 
success (such as learning and using the standard 
English a}hi the standard beh u lor practices of the 
school) and the white Amen^^an cultural frame of 
rcfeience, i e., the cultural fra.ne of roforence of 
their "oppressors." 

Involuntary minorities percent or interpret 
learning certain aspects oi white Ameiican culture 
or behaving according to the white American 
cultural frame and identity as detrimental to their 
own minority culture, language, and identity. The 



equation ol the standard Fnglish and the standard 
practices of the school with u hile American culture 
and identity often results in conscious or 
unconscious opposition, or in ambivalence toward 
learning and using these essential things at schools. 
Involuntary minority students who adopt the 
attitudes and beha\iors conducive to school 
success, say, those who use the standard English 
and beha\e according to the standard practices ot 
the school, are accused by their peers of "acting 
white" or in the case of black students, of being 
"Uncle Tom's" (Fordham and Ogbu I98b; Petroni 
1970). They are accusc\i of being disloyal to the 
cause of their group and they risk being isolated 
from their peers. 

Furthermore, as DeVos ( 1 967) has noted, e\'en 
in the absence of peer pressures, mvoluntary 
minority students appear to avoid adopting 
serious academic attitudes and persevering m 
academic tasks partly because they have usually 
internalized their groups' interpretations of such 
attitudes and behaviors and partly because they 
are uncertain that they would be accepted by 
whites if they succeeded in learning to "act white" 
and subsequently lost the support of their own 
groups. This state of affairs results in "affective 
dissonance" or a sense of alienation for individual 
involuntar}^ minority students 

The dilemma ot involuntary minority 
students, then, as Petroni (1970) lias pointed out,, is 
that they "think" that they have tochtx)se between 
academic success and maintaining their minority 
identity and cultural frame of reterence, a choice 
that does not arise for the immigrants. Under this 
circumstance, involuntary minority students who 
want to achie\ e academic success are compelled to 
adopt strategies that would shield them trom peer 
criticisms and ostracism, a point which will be 
addressed m the next section. 

Finally, the nn oluntary minorities' distnist of 
white Americans and the public schools the latter 
control also adds to the school success problem. 
Imoluntar} minorities distrust the public schools 
more than tlv immigrants do because the former 
do not have the advantage of a dual frame ot 
reference thit allows the immigrants to compare 
the public schools with the schools they knew 
"back home." Involuntary minorities compare 
their schools with vv hite schools, espeiially schools 
in white suburbs and thev usually end up with 
negative conclusions, namely, that they are 
provided With inferior education toi whuh there is 
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not justification. Suuc thcv do not trust the public 
schools and white people wlvj control the si hoc^ls, 
involuntary minorities are usually skeptical that 
the schools can educate their children well Hiis 
skepticism of parents and other adult members of 
the minority communities is communicated to 
minority youths through family and comnuimtv 
discussions as well as through public debates ov er 
minority education in general or debates o\er 
particular issues, such as school desegregation. 

Another factor dist^ou raging academic eftort is 
that involuntary minorities — parents and 
students — tend to question school rules of 
behavior and standard practices rather than accept 
and follow them as the immigrants appear to do. 
Indeed, involuntary minorities not mfrequentlv 
interpret the school rules and standard practices as 
an imposition of the white cultural frame of 
reference which does not necessarily mcvt their 
"real educational needs." 

My ethnographic research m Stockton 
provides several examples of instances in which 
blacks and Mexican Americans expressed 
skepticism about what they were learning m 
school and related tasks. One occasion imohed 
an incident at a public meeting after a not in a 
predominantly minority high school. The 
question here was the "relevance" of a high school 
history textbook, 77/t' Laud of tJic I-fCt\ to the 
experiences of \cinous minority groups m the 
state ot Cahtornia. Another concerned the v alue 
of a preschool curriculum stressing social 
development rather than academic learning Still 
another was the real purpose of )ob placement 
tests, especially m thecu il service. The minorities 
in this case believed that such tests, whether given 
at school or elsewhere, whether guen b\ white 
Americans or their minority representatives, are 
designed to keep them down. 

The problems associated with the distrustful 
relationship become more complicated because of 
the tendency of the schools to approach the 
education of involuntary minorities detensi\el\ 1 
have suggested (Ogbu i'-^SS) that undei this 
circumstance in\'oluntary minority parents would 
have difficult) teaching then children successtulK 
to accept and follow school rules of behavior and 
standard practices that lead to academic success, 
and involuntary minoniy children, particulaily the 
older ones, would ha\e dilticultv accepting and 
following the school lulesot lvha\ ioi and standaid 
practices. During mv ethnographu inter\U'ws 



black and Mexican American \ouths, in fact, 
♦iJmiUed that the\ do ni)t alwa\s listm to their 
parents' ad\ice concerning their school beha\iois 
(Ogbu 1974, 1984,1987, 1988). 

The Individual in Collective Adaption 

In the foregoing pages 1 have argued that 
immigrant minorities are relatively more 
academically successful than involuntary 
minorities because the status of the former as 
\oluntarv minorities generates for them a cultural 
model that enhances attitudes and behaviors 
conducive to school success This does not mean 
that all immigrants succeed rnd all m\oluntary 
minoritv youths do not succeed in school What I 
h a \ e d esc r ib e d a re \v h a t a p pea r to be the 
dominant patterns of academic adaptation for the 
two tvpes of minorities Within each type there 
are several culturallv available strategies that 
enlv.nce school success. But the two types of 
minorities differ in the degree of support, 
especiallv peer support,, tor individuals utilizing 
the strategies that enhance school success. 

Among immigrant minority youths the 
collective orientation appears to be toward making 
good grades and social pressures from the 
community (e.g , community gossips). The family 
and peer groups support making good grades. 
Indniduals who are subjected to crltlcism^ and 
possible peer isolation are vouths who do not 
achieve academicall) (Yu 1987) Partly to avoid 
ridicule (which ma\ extend to one's family), 
criticism, and isolation, most immigrant minority 
\ouths tend to utili/e a\ a liable strategies that 
enhance their chances to succeed in ^ hool (Ogbu 
1987). 

A\mong nnoluntary ininonties the situation is 
difterent and the response>ot indi\ idual \outhsare 
ditteient Here, while making good grades is 
geneialK \cTbali/ed, there is less communit\ and 
tami!\ pressure to achieve this goal, there is, for 
example, no stigma of oi gossip agains. indi\ idual 
\ouths who do not make good grades. y\s ior peer 
groups, the collective orientation is actually the 
opposite of what it IS among the immigrants, it is 
against luademic success Consec]uently, peei 
pressures among in\t)luntar\ minorities are usc\i 
to discourage utili/mg strategies that enhance 
incii\ idual school suciess /\nd theyuiths whoare 
sul^jected to pecT criticism and isolation are those 
pcrcened as behaving as if the\ want to succeed 
academicallv and those* who actualK sucieed 
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Under this circumstance, involuntary nunority 
youths who want to succeed sicademically t)ften 
consciously choose from a variety of secondary 
strategies that enable them to succeed by shieldmg 
them from peer pressures and other detracting 
forces. The secondary strategies are over and 
above the conventional strategy ot correct 
academic attitudes, hard work, and perseverance. 
They are,, instead, strategies that provide the 
context in vv^hich the youth can practice the 
conventional strategy. 

Using black American youths as an examp'e, 
my preliminary investigation shows that ttie 
youths can be differentiated m terms of how they 
understand the situation — their cultural model of 
schooling — and that individual youths utilize 
different secondary strategies to enhance their 
school success. Figure 9 shows the differen t types 
of secondary strategies that are available to l^lack 
youtlis. These strategies are derived from analysis 
of ethnographic studies of black school experience 
as wd\ as from analysis oi a small number of bhck 
autobiographies m which the authors describe 
their school experience. As revealed in these 
works,^ some strategies are more effective in 
enabling individual black youths to strive tor and 
achieve school success, although sometimes this is 
at a psychological or social cost. Let me brictly 
describe some of these secondary strategies 

Assimilation/Emulation of Whites/Cultural 
Passing 

AssmiilatoLS areb^ ick vouths who choose to 
dissociate themselves from or repudiate the black 
identity and cultural frame o\ reference m favor oi 
the white cultural Irame of refeience, a position 
which amounts to a kind of cultural passing. I hey 
may choose to maintain "a raceless identitv" 
(Fordhani 1988). These are youths who have come 
to prefer white norms and values that are nu onflict 
with those of black Americans, especiallv those oi 
their black peers. Tor these youths it appears that 
one cannot remain a good memlxT ot the black 
community /peer group and be successful in 
schools or mainstream institutions. 1 heretore the\' 
reason that in order to succeed Ihev must repuchate 
or alTandon their black peers, black identitv, and 
cultural frame of leference Thev are usuallv 
successful m school, but at the pi ice ol peor 
criticism and isolation 



Camouflage 

Some black youths camouflage m order to 
achieve school success. They consciously choose 
gender-appropriate specific strategies to 
camouflage their real academic attitudes and 
efforts, according to Fordham (1983). These 
students adopt camouflaging techniques that help 
them escape adverse peer influences on their 
school work One tcvhnique is to IxHTome invoK'ed 
in athletics or other ''team-oriented'' activities 
This appears to reassure their peers that they are 
not simply pursuing their own individual interests 
and goals or tr\'ing to get ahead of others. Another 
technique of camouflage is to assume the role of a 
comedian or jester (Fordham 1985; Ogbu 1985a, 
19851^) By acting foolishly, the black vouth plavmg 
the jester role satisfies the expectation of his or her 
peers that he or she is not senous about school,, 
since the peer group does not particularly condone 
academic excellence The jester,, however, takes 
schoolwork seriously when away from peers and 
does well in school. But on tlie whole,, jesters 
pretend that they a re not senous alx)Ut schoolwork 
and conceal their school achie\'ement and do not 
brag about their schwl success Some youths who 
are good at camouflaging are regarded by their 
peers as "naturally smart " Academically 
successful black males arc the ones who plav the 
class clowns most. 

Alternators or Accommodators without 
Assimilation 

Some black youths play down black identitv 
and cultural frame of reterence in ^hc school 
context in order to succeed by mainstream criteria. 
[3ut they do not reject black ideiititv ami culture. 
Their motto seems to be, as one school counselor in 
Stockton, California explaineci it. "Do your own 
black thing, but know the white man's thing." 
Alternators generally adopt what appears to be the 
schooling strategy ot immigrant minorities, 
namely the mode of accommodation without 
assnmlation Thus, while they do not reject the 
black identity and cultural trame of relerence, thev 
elect to play b\' the rules ot the s\ stem. Their stance 
seems to be, "When m Rome, tk) as the Romans 
do " 

Othei sotondary stiategies that enhance 
school success include getting a mentor, attending 
prnate schools to get awav irom peers, IxHoming 
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involved in church activities where there is a 
support group for acauemic striving;, getting a 
bully to protect oneself from peers in exchanj^e tor 
helping the bully with homework, and 
participating in niamstreaming or intervention 
programs. 

Some black youths, on the other hand, 
become encapsulated m peer orientation and 
activities that are anti-academic These black 
vouths are the ones who not only equate school 
learning with "acting whiie but make no attempt 
to "act white" or get around it m order to succeed 
in school. They reject schooling because it is 
"acHng white" Thev sniiply do not try lO learn 
and to conform to school rules of beha\'ior and 
standard practices, since these are detined as 
being within the white American cultural trame 
ot reference. The encapsulated generally do not 
do well in school (Fordham and Ugbu 1986) 

Conclusion 

1 hope that my presentation will not be 
interpreted as stating that minorities are largely 
responsible toi their own school success or 
failure. The point I have tried to con vev is that the 
minorities also contribute tc> their own scnooi 
success or school failure. Minontv vouths face 
obstacles fR)m societv, school, and their own 
minority communities as tnev trv to get an 
education i3ut youths tron^ some groups are 
relatively successful in spite ot these obstacles 
because the initial terms ot incorporation mto the 
United States allow them perceue and 
interpret subsequent tieatment, including 
treatment in school, m a manner that produces a 
cultural model conduciw to academic stinmg 
and school success. Other minorities whoso 
initial terms of incorporation are ditterer.t 
perceive and interpret their subsequent treatment 
differently, resulting in a cultural model less 
conducive to striving tor school success. 

But even m the less academical I v successlul 
minority group, there is usuallv a pool ol 
recognizable strategies, some ol which promote 
school su( cess. Inclu idual vouths m such a group 
choose from these strategu^s For a \ arietv ot 
reasons, some youths choose stiategies that 
enhance school success and theiebv succeed lb 
piomotea greater degree ot school success among 
the youths m the less academically succc^sstul 
minority groups, it is necessary to recognize and 
remove obstacle's from societv and within the 



schools. But it IS also necessary to understand the 
nature of the obstacles that aiise tn)m their 
cultural model as well as the strategie.-, ol 
schooling that promote or can promote school 
success in their circumstances 

Note 
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I am very pleased and Inmored to be one of 
youi speakers at this important 
conference. It is always a pleasure because the 
chief state school officers are important people, as 
I know you have been telling yoursehiN during 
your three-day meeting. 1 am pleased to be 
uu'ited back for, as usual, vou haw selected a 
most timely and important theme for \'our 
meeting and pulled together quite an impn*ssi\t 
array of presenters and presentations Your sonst 
of timing on the key issues is superb and 1 
commend vou for it 

In my remarks this evening 1 want t(^ (oais on 
the importance of a number of things, prinnpalK 
the importance of vouth, as perhaps the most 
\'aluable resource the nation has going for it in 
any age, <V'd wh\ it is particularh* cmicmI for 
America in the next decade. 1 will underscore tin 
ethnic dinunsion of that realitv and win that 
aspect of the leadership challenge for America 
must not be pushed down on thi list of this 
nation's agiMuia and priorities, especial]\ during 
these limes 

The Challenge of Change 

Perhaps the only certamtx m theso times is the 
challenge of ihange Iruh the Kite of change 
during the last decades hd > bi\ i» both incredibh 
fascinating and unsttthng C hange faselnates us, 
I suspect, because it is tl;af one constant in this 
complex, bu//ing world of luirs. I:\en a cursorx 
re\'iew ot what has oicuired in )ust tortv \eais 
yields an ama/ing kaleidoscope of inijges 
emergence horn \\\n\d War II, the Kouc.n Wai, 
Vietnam, and preparation for Star Wars, theSpaie 
Program era, space trawl, Armstrong and Aldiin 
on the nnH)n, Sally Ride, and, of louiso, the 
de\'astating tragedy of the teacher astronaut, 
Chiista McAuliffe, the m il rights n»o\ i nient and 
declaration oi war on p(U'ert\, the ass^ssin^ition 
of John 1', Kennedy, his brothei, Robeit, and 



Martin Luther King, the assassination attempt on 
.vonald Reagan, discovery of a polk) \'accine, 
heart transplants, and test-tube babies, the 
de\ elopment of microprocessors, micn^chips, and 
microcomputeis, Watergate and the resignation 
of a U.5 pn^sident in disgrace VIore currenti ^ 
Secord, North, F^aker Meeso, and all those et 
ceteras On a positn e note, the election of black 
and Latino mayors oi man)r cities across the face 
of America and even a black American running 
forthepresidencv of tin* United States of America. 

Those e\'ents blur together; there's the good, 
there's the bad, and there's the indifferent 
Whate\'er we may think jf the specifics, the 
o\ erwhehning impression ue are left with is of a 
world beset on all sides bv relentless and 
ini'scapable change Sir Peter Medwar captures 
well the implications of this point 1 quote, 
"Today the world changes so qukkly that in 
growing up we take leave, not just of oui youth, 
but of the wi^rld we wen* young in." As we reflect 
on this point, we should alst^ lemeniber that 
changes in souetv are always precipitated b\ 
ferment and dissatisfaction with some status qu(^. 
Through the ages, the processes of ferment and 
change ha\ e alw a\s been closelv associated with 
the concept ol leadership. SignificantK', loo, the 
quest lor creatu e and meaningful altematues is 
alw a\ s shaped b\ what and how we stud \', and b\ 
the perceptions \\eha\eoi what is possible 

I like to unders(ore to our vcuing people, 
particularK' oiii minoiitx students, th<U this 
image ot realitx, w hkh almost me\ itabh each one 
ot us must loige on a personal an\il, becomes a 
seU-Hiltilling prophecx lor each ot us 1 beiie\e, 
too, that especialK we who work m schools, 
colleges, and unu eisities need to be keenh awaie 
that the most impoitant task we lace as a modern 
socket) is (he inculcation in our future leadeis oia 
broad and cultiualh -sensiti\e understanding ot 
the world and onc\ i^ptions within it We nuist 
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spur our youth, our college students, and 
prospective leaders to use newly developed 
conceptual and knowledge tools not just to help 
themselves and to further indivitlual career goals, 
but for the more important reasons that deal with 
notions of equity and social ju':>tice, and yes, the 
obligation to become involved and to contribute 
in a positive way to the making of a more 
understanding and a more humane society 

Like all societies throughout history, America 
needs the vigor and energy of youthful 
aspirations and the inevitable attendant pressures 
to push us beyond present limits toward a more 
desirable state of things. This holds especially 
true tor the new wave of black and Latino youth 
m our universities who are so central to the future 
of this nation. This brings me to the fundamental 
concern that I want to address this evening, 
mainly the problem of the underrepresentation of 
blacks, Hispanics, and American Indians on 
school and college campuses. This continues to 
be a serious and complex problem. As far as 
finding solutions goes, we really have not made 
much progress. I would hasten to underscore 
that, given the demographics,, the problem has 
major national implications that go be\ ond 
simplistic notions about people of color needing a 
helping hand. 

Empowerment through Education 

It seems to me that m any discussion of the 
problem of minority underrepresentation in 
higher education, there are two undergirding 
elements or issues which we should make clear 
and explicit. The tirst involves the relationship 
between education and power; the second has to 
do with that not -so- popular concept these davs ot 
social justice, and how that concept seems to plav 
out in the current, much publicized conLcrn lor 
tjuality in education 

With regard to the first, 1 am absolutely 
ctmvinced ot the direct link between power and 
education for minorities. Tor blacks and 
I lispanics especially, education is the surest route 
to permanent empowerment. And because 
education provides the means bv which minoiitv 
people can move their lives from bondage towaid 
meaninglul treedom, I believe that to den\ 
minority people an education is immoral and 
ciiminal. 

With re feie nee to the second issue, Bernaid 
1 larleslon, the President of the C ity College ol the 



City Uni\ ersily of New York, defines clearly both 
why this nation needs to so concern itself with 
how things are playing out these days in simple 
human justice terms, and illustrates the important 
nexus between these issues: 

Opportwuh/ /> bcni^^ icyhncil us a term in the 
public lichalc on iu\c>> to Ciiiiciituni b\/ "lUihicunc 
excellence " The (hum of ii s^iowm^ { horns is Unit we 
need to lienuvui nunc of oiu stnilent.^. We necii to 
improve then perlonumice on siundinilizeii ivc 
need to nviunp the edin^iitionul m/>/iv// so that we 
piodnce a population of achieve! ^-but the 
undeicurrent in the debate is that we need to limit 
access to educational institutions. When all the 
eupheinisnis are einmnated and the jars^ons peeled 
awa\/, the iase of the ais^uwcnt advanced by the critics 
IS that access sliouhi be limited to those students who 
aie dcsthied to be si i 1.1. esses ni theaiadniic woild. 

But what of those xoho by virtue of the 
iUiunistaniCof then bntlioi then eaih/ exposure , the 
coloi oj then skin, 01 theii Spanish surname are 
destined, ivitliont aa^ess to education, to be excluded 
from the job maikct, the housm^s^ market, the 
maiket place of lijc? Should not all who want hi^^her 
eduuition have that opvoitunity, not just those whom 
i inum^taiues peunitted to^o to the best piimaiy and 
sccondmi/ schools undo the best circumstances^ 

Look lit the fact^ and bcs^m at the lh\^innin^. 
What does it uiean that 40 and 50 percent ot the kids in 
om urban hi\^h sihoohdropont^ And what of the even 
hi^hei ' uitiulativcdiop-ont lateoj mnioiity teenas^ets? 
We must talk fn^t about and ait fust on the issue of 
how we keep then' i/oun^<^ people in sihooh. Then we 
I an talk and ait on how we ups^iade and en'^uie the 
quality of then edmational expeiicihcs. This is the 
icalityoj thepfcsent m^is iti Attieiua's ediuation. If 
we do not ionjiont dnatly, openly, and with 
iOiipa^sion, the icalitics of the diopmit phenomenon, 
oii) Lollcitive uvh CI fi about "quality" wdl amount to 
a jufictional lull of beans a}\d will Uhk mte^iity and 
}no)al pei^uasion 

li\ ing Spit/beig puts it e\en nunc dnvctlv 

// /s inipeiatwe that eveiy dhtussu)}i of quality 
a( knowleil\^e and icjCit any io^t in tenns of 
oppoitunity and tliat sdnidafds be tonstianicd by an 
equally stio}i^ i oinfnihficnt to equity It will not be 
^ood oiou^h to invoke quality if we foi^iet equity No} 
will we ueate eqUiility of oppottunity if oui ^tiate^ie^ 
fo) equilu >ne at the expense of the quality of the 
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ovvortiniitu \Vc icill mhicrr urithr} riimti/ noi 
quality if uvilo fiot ^^ivt nucful uffciitioii to ouf p ^//i 1/ 
If^oiih and to the ^tiiiti\\iics fof ntiplciNciittn^^ thiin^ic 
co/zs/s/tv// icith ///t'M' yo^/Zs 

Fanny Wright, tlu* nuu'tcenth CLMitur\ 
fcniniist critic and aLii\ 1st, perhaps best puts it all 
in perspective: 

Do not the fufi conmiiVhi m^tnuiion, luui tlici/ 
xoIjo have ifii^f ruction, niu^t they imt />os^t'ss the 
poicei? And -rhen they hair the poweK will tluy not 
excit it m then own favoi , ^hile the many aie left ni 
i^^noranee, the few-tlioii^h poweftul--eanfiot be u'/m 
for, liavm^^ not ^liaied, they cannot be vntuou^ 

For me the access dimensions tif the is^iie boil 
down to the simple matter of what is right and of 
recognizing the importance of education for 
minorities during these times. It is a que:^tion of 
fairness and integrity, as well as equity. 1 decry 
the indisputable fact that blacks, 1 lispanics, and 
American Indians ci\.\prise a disproportionately 
higher percentage of those victimized by the 
Reagan cuts in federal financial aid for college-age 
needy students. 1 am quite concerned about the 
decrease we have experieuLed in minoritv Lollege 
enroUmer's across the countrv during Mie past si\ 
years especially. The fact is that the status of 
Hispanics and blacks at the postsecondary lj\el 
today is indeed bleak. Until the late l%bs, the 
participation of Hispanics at the college le\el was 
almost negligible, the same was true of blacks. 
1 lowever, improvement in the partaipation rates 
of I iispanics and ^M^vi minorities did occur in the 
late 1960s and in the varly 1970s, para cling the 
civil rights era and equal opportunity efforts at 
the K through 12 level 

Those improvements u eie short-li\ ed, for the 
mid-1980s reality shows us only too clearlv that 
the national college attend ante rate of I lispaniLS 
and blacks leveled off, and o\ erall hase\ en begun 
to decline since 1976, especially for blacks. In 
California just about 60 percent of all high school 
graduates enter some form of postsecondary 
education. Current estimates mdiLate that 80 
percent of Hispanics who attond public 
postsecondary institutions in California em oiled 
in two-year community loI leges, a:> did 83 pereeat 
of blucks. In contrast,, not ever. 40 percent ot 
Asians and less than 18 percent ot whites who 
attended public higher education selected 



i (immnnit\ ( tillegcs In the Cantoinia State 
Unnersity aad the Unuersity of California 
s\ stems a number ot \oluntary experimental 
so-called "campus" programs to overcome 
educational disadvantage arose during the 
mid-1960s Although the impatt of these equal 
opportunity programs and similar programs Wiis 
evidenced between 1969 and 1978 with some 
increases in the participation of I lispanics and 
other minorities, progress, as I mentioned, has 
since diminished. 

Singling out the case of I lispanics, tw(^ things 
are important to know First, some of those 
decreases in the pioportion of Mexican- American 
students in particular are even more pronounced 
than has been publicized,, since thev have been 
masked by increases in the enrollment of those 
classified as "other" 1 lispanics And as we are all 
aware, any apparent increase in the number or 
e\'en the percentage of Mexican- American 
undergraduates attending higher education 
institutions is attenuated by the major intreases m 
I lispanics among high school graduates in 
California. 

What IS significant about this is the much 
publicized fatt about our state, that shortly after 
the year 2000,, minorities will become the majorit) 
in California. California will be the first 
mainland state to become a majority-minority 
state, and Hispanics will be the largest by far of 
the ethnic groups. The point which these data 
drne home is that it is ob\ ious that existing 
programs are not adequate to progress beyonci 
t he c u r re n t p 1 a t ea u . N e w i n 1 1 la 1 1 \ e s a re need ed t o 
increase the number of I lispanics, American 
Indians, and blacks who aie prepaied U)r 
unnersity studv and to ensure that they rcLcne 
the assistance necessary to enroll and remain in 
college Although underrepresentation is a 
problem tor a number of minority ethnic groups, 
the situation is particularly critaal for I lispanas 
and blacks, gi\'en their increasing numbeis and 
o\ erall record of low educational attainment. 

It IS for all those reasons that 1 ha\e so little 
patieiue with the argument that a "recovery of 
quality" in higher cxiucation (which I fulK support) 
must somehow mean that wc turn away all 
initially under-piepared students I find the 
in\ OLations of quality which lead operationall} to a 
deniai of equity for minorities to be totally 
unacceptable. 
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This brief overview of postsecondar\ 
educational experiences of mnionties that I ha\e 
given you underscores the need for concerted 
attention at this tune. The disparitv between the 
proportion of minorities who enroll in higher 
education and their representation among high 
school graduates and persons of traditional 
college-going age is siniplv far too great. Because 
Hi span ICS are the most under-representeci 
minority group in key states like lexas, California, 
Florida,, and N'ew York, the ongoing efforts to 
target the Hispanic community in those places are 
certainly appropriate. However, 1 would 
emphasize that such a focus should in no way 
lessen the responsibility of higher education 
institutions in our society to increase the 
participation of all underrepresented groups on 
their campuses. 

Outreech to Minorities 

Those are the general parameters of the 
underrepa^sentation problem. Tlie circumstances 
beg two obvious questions. One, what should we 
do about it? Secondly and importantly, won't all 
these recent efforts to raise admission 
requirements and the tightening of college 
preparatory curricula in high school exacerbate 
the problem of underrepresentation of blacks, 
American Indians, and Hispanics in public higher 
education'' In response to the latter question, the 
answer,, unfortunately, is yes, unless we can effect 
major changes in the public secondary schools 
that will increase dramatically the number of 
Hispanics and the number of blacks taking 
college preparatory couises. Specifically, this 
means expanding the curricular offerings in 
high-minority enrollment high schools and 
intermediate schools, and rewimping the 
guidance and counseling systems to ensure a 
bigger stream of minorities moving into and 
across to the college preparatory tracks in those 
schools. 

That is what we are attempting in our system. 
Our trustees three years ago increased tho 
admissions requirements rather dramatically. We 
now require a full college preparatory pattern of 
high school course work, which includes four 
years of English, three years of math, two years of 
foreign language, one year of science, one 
semester of the performing arts, etc. In addition, 
they must place in the upper third of their high 



school graduating cohort determined by scores 
on the SAT or ACT and Iheir grade point a\'erage. 

With relerence to the first question, "What do 
we need todo*^/' 1 think thedireclion in ulii' h we 
need to mo\e is fairl\ ob\ious, although this is 
not the place to tr\ to gi\ e a full listing of ali we 
need to do Instead, let me gi\ eyou a brief outline 
of the kinds of thmgs that 1 belicn e are absolulelv 
critical if we are to make a diffeience First, we 
need to increase our outreach efforts significantlv, 
but \^'e must do so in targeted wavs Our 
institutions of higher education must commit 
themselves to work on a facL;!tv-to-faculty basis 
with the high schools, particularly in science, 
math, and English. The curriculum must be 
articulated to ensure that the high school students 
are being prepared in a manner that, once 
admitted to the university, enables them to meet 
the expectations of the general education 
requirements. Both faculties should be working 
closely and collaboratively on that design, and on 
the fashioning of the placement tests that are 
going to be requiied, say in math and English,, m 
order to ensure a ^ongrueiue in the expectations 
we lay on our students from both ends 

Second, the unnersity needs to organize a 
comprehensive series of activities aimed at 
informing minority students and their families of 
all that IS required to go to college Of particul:^r 
importance in this regard is the need to provide 
carefully prepared and accurate information on 
financial aid possibilities and options. The 
university should work through and with 
community group leaders, networks, and parents 
to leach these minority communities. iNothing is 
more important and essential than this if we are 
serious about telegraphing the universities' 
interests in enrolling minoritv students. 

Third, summer bridge and in-school bridge 
piograms need to be mounted with the 
surrounding school districts for the announced 
purpose of increasing the number of minoritv 
students on campus. This should stait with a 
massiw SA'I or ACT testing effort awiilable to all 
minority students fiee of charge. The results 
should be used to organize special support 
acti\ ities aimed at helping the maximum number 
of students qualified for college admission to the 
program of theii choice. Subscores, as well as the 
o\erall scores, should be used to screen-in rather 
than screen-out the most students possible. 
Summer bridg.^ efforts should flow fiom those 
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results and should target the students who need 
immediate help and who hav e a change u ith basic 
skills assistance to beconie college eligible The 
summer bridge programs should include at a 
minimum senior and )unior-le\el stu..jnts, and 
the couise work tht^v take should be heavily 
basic-skills oriented 

In-school bridging eUorts likcuise need to 
target on those students closest to the mark. For 
example, a regularly st heduled high school class 
period in which mmoritv students receive direct 
tutoring help in math, science,, and English is 
es'^enliai. Ideally, the teacher assigned would be 
assisted by role-model college student tutors 
and /or peer tutors. '1 his would occur as part ot 
the students' regular dav and a\guiar course load. 
College information and career option 
information activities should also be 
programmed along with multiple \ isits to the 
university campus as part of the program. It is 
important to organi/L these kind:, ot actiMtiei-. at 
the intermediate as well as the sOi. on Jary or high 
school lewl. ^tudents are tracked \ erv early these 
days, and unless special ettorts are made to 
counter the usual trends, the mex itahle result will 
be that iViinorities end up ir iion-Lollege 
preparatory courses. 

Fourth, the uiiiversilv mi ds bccoui. 
involved directly m i hartmg thi* rate ot minority 
participation m college pr^parator** couise work 
bv school and school district on a year-to-yeai 
basis. The unu ersity needs to collect and pro\ idc 
that information to the respeLtne principals and 
si pt nntendents along with graduation and 
dr^'poiit :.la*istks on then students The protile 
toi e..ii school should dehncate the pattern ot 
courses students in college are taking, how 
students trom each school are doing in lollege, 
and what their dropout rate is at the uni\ersit\ 
level. 

Ot particular concern to us in Calitornia is 
that this data be used to initiatea needed dialogue 
among universities, comm unity colleges, and 
high schools regarding the pattern ot courses 
minoiity students are taking, and how these 
compare across schools and aiioss schm^l 
districts. As part ot this, we have worked to tie 
our computing s\stem to the school districts and 
the Lommunity colleges so that we ^an lall up 
transcript information across sl hools, Lominunit\ 
colleges, and univer iCies. 



Fifth, a concerted effort needs to be mounted 
to in\ ol\ e facultv and ^taff m making high school 
\ isitations and in special money -raising activities 
for ethnic minority scholarships 1 he^c may run 
the gamut trom working with speufic ethnic 
groups to involving individual donors and 
service clubs. What is important about this is 
both the tvpe of commitment it geneiates to this 
need on the pMi of uni\ersit\ and school people, 
as well as the message teUgrapi '^d to oui 
common it V about the need to increase the 
participation ot minority students m highei 
education A very successful special etfort wt 
have going is a community mentoring prograni 
where we have matched over \W (.ommunitv 
protessionals and business leaders wiUi minority 
students with potential, but who have been 
identified as at risk. 

A sixth area of concern i » more directly tied to 
what needs to be done on campus First and 
foremost, it is uVi portrait to ci'iouic lluu on the 
campus all know that this thaist is a top priority 
concern tor the institution and its leaders and that 
we must organi/e accordingly. Once this is 
established, it is a relatueK sinipK matter to 
mo\e on essential elements. 1 oi example^ tlv. 
institution ot an early warning system to provide 
minority students en^iiuntering dittKuIties with 
special assistance at the mid-CjUarter or 
mid-semester point 'I his can take \ arious foims 
ranging trom tutoring assistance to discussions 
with individual protessors or e\ en personal 
on n sell ng The ke\ is having a professional 
person ihaiged with the responsibilit) ot 
contacting the students and protessors mvoKed, 
e\ aluating the problem, and then t olio wing up on 
an individual basis 

The point is that it is essential tliat w e concern 
ouiseKes not onl\ with admitting minorities to 
our hallowed halls, but also with ensuring their 
continuation and their graduation. A learning 
assistance center or unit charged with tl' 
1 e s p o n s 1 b 1 1 1 1 y f o r loo rd mating targeted 
student-suppoit utnities on campus is also 
impoitant Tutoring, financial aid counseling, 
small group study skills seminars, peer 
counseling assistance, cultural g re) u p 
leintorc ement si'ssions, and indi\ iduali/ed 
computer-assisted career guidance adn ities aie 
good examples o\ the ana\ of support actnities 
which are needed. 
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A Culturally Pluralistic Education 

These efforts,, however, should not be 
confined to the student affairs side of the 
academic house. The academic affairs area needs 
to play at least as major a role in effecting the 
changes needed on campus. Certainly the 
university should support its ethnic studies 
program or department and commit adequate 
resources to ensure the viability and the stature of 
that program. The commitment of the institution 
needs to go beyond that, howe\'er,, if we are going 
tc; be successful in improving the participation 
rate of minorities in higher education and, equaMy 
as important, if we are going to afford all our 
students a mow culturally pluralistic university 
educ.'ttion. 

Our general education offerings, those 
courses we require of all students regardless of 
major, should include ethnic studies and 
multiculturally-oriented courses. This is 
important for several reasons. The most 
important reason is that it makes a clear stat(Miient 
about the institution's interest and 
responsiveness to such concerns. It 
conimunuates to our students, our faculty and 
staff, and vaiious publics that we recogni/e the 
individuality and the importance of our various 
ethnic groups and their distinct traditions and 
distinct values; that we understand that 
knowledge about ethnicity aids all of our students 
ii^ the developrr.ent of their understanding and 
sen.^itivity toward ethnic groups and their 
heritages; and that all of these understandings are 
of vital importance to the leaders of the next 
American decades. Ideally,, too, the mfusion of 
culturally pluralistic content and concepts needs 
to cut across all the base disciplines, especially the 
social and behavioral science* Probably the best 
way to ensure this is by recruiting the right 
faculty If an institution recruits people who have 
the needed background and expertise,, and the 
C( mmitment to such culturally pluralistic ideaK,, 
it will have taken a major step in the right 
direction. 

This brings me to the final element in this 
rather comprehensive agenda that 1 have been 
laying out for you— the role and function of 
multicultural or ethnic concerns in American 
education. I am consistently surprised by how 
much heated discussion and,, even worse,, how 
many deflection and evasion tactics this topic 



continues to draw in academic and schooling 
circles Some of those discussions, especially in 
the last six years, have become particularly 
vicious as the mood of this country has turned 
conservative On university campuses for 
example,, ethnic studies programs from their 
inception have played a multifunctional role. 
They have had to. They at once had to initiate 
ethnic-specific courses for minorities, help make 
their institutions' affirmative action record look a 
little better,, serve as buffers between the 
institution and off-campus minority pressure 
groups, and in general take on the responsibility 
to ride herd on institutional efforts to respond to 
minority group needs and minority group 
demands. 

All of these varied responsibilities and 
involvements at times have created and caused 
what we can politely term "stress" on the 
organization, but which in my opinion and 
contrary to popular belief in some quartei>>, is 
healthy, necessary, and important. For it is indeed 
those healthy tensions that enable us to learn to 
respond in better ways to the nec\«s of our 
students. That is especially important in these 
changing demographic times. We need to do a 
better job of recognizing that reality both at your 
level and at mine. 

Need for Comprehensive Approach 

In short, if there is a basic axiom to all 1 have 
been hammering at this evening, it is a simple one. 
Given the nature of our reform problems and the 
importance of the need ^or changes in the 
direction 1 have outlined, it is imperative that our 
institutional responses be comprehensive,, rather 
than isolated and narrow ones. It simply is not 
good enough any longer to S(^^ up separate 
approaches to take care of "those people," while 
the rest of the institution carries on business as 
usual. And 1 hasten to emphasize that nr»thing 
along these lines is e\'er easy, for there has inoeed 
been a dramatic shift in the national mood and 
certainly in the tedeial posture about these 
"ethnic things." 

How dramatic that shift has been was 
brought home to me in reading the press and 
media covera^"^ ait the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act and the activities 
commemorating the signing of the original act 
over twenty years ago. Robert l lardesty, who 
served as Lyndon Johnson's speech writer and 
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now is president of Southwest Texas State 
UniversitV/, recounted m his address at the 
commemorative activities how President Johnson 
labored with the spe^vh he was to gi\e at the 
ceremony and the pains he took to add sentences 
and phrases. Two of those phrases he added 
underscore both the importance of our concerns 
here this evening, a.> well as why it is so important 
to Lontinue to push on our unfinished agenda. 

In summing up the importance of the 1 ligher 
Education Act Johnson said, 'The Act means \ ery 
simply that a high sdiool senior anvu here m this 
great land of ours can apply to any college or 
university in any of the 30 states and not be turned 
oway because his family was poor." In recalling 
his college days when he was forced to leave 
school to go to w ork after his sophomore \ ear and 
how he went to teach m the "Mexican" school in 
Cotulla, Texas, he said, "I shall never forget the 
faces of the boys and girls in that classroom and I 



remember e\en \et the pain ot realizing and 
knowing thon that rolh^gr was clost^d to 
practically e\ eroneof those children because the\ 
were poor. And I think it was then that I made up 
my mind that this nation could ne\er rest while 
the door to knowledge remained closed to any 
American " 

President Johnson's words still ring loud and 
true toda\ and the untinished task remains At 
least they do for me, and 1 am confident that they 
also -ing true enough for the chief state schooi 
officers of America to enable us to get back to that 
unfinished agenda in this final part of the 1980s, 
no matter what Secretary Bennett or others might 
think. 

Again, thank you for mvitmg me and I want 
to (.ongratulate )ou again for your demonstrated 
commitment to the critical and burning 
educational issues of the day 
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Once again, I'm very pleased to have this 
opportunity to be with the chiefs. We 
were, for at least a part of last summer, all literally 
m the same boat. That was a very enjoyable time 
for me. That was my first opportunity to be with 
the chiefs, and Mie feeling 1 came away with was 
one of profound respect and apprenation for the 
willingness exhibited there to dci\ m a serious 
way with this particular priority which we call "at 
risk " The fact that there had been an initiative 
prior to the conference that has maintained itself 
since the conference in a variety of ways — that we 
are here almost a year later and this is still 
foremost in your minds — speaks very highly of 
the motivation and commitment you have to 
solve one of the very difficult problems we facem 
education. It gives a lot of us enorgv to be 
associated with anyone who is oriented m that 
direction. 

I have been asked to address the area of black 
youth and school success. I had a subtitle that I 
was also asked to talk about and that is "How 
School-College Collaboration Can Advance the 
Quality of Teaching for At-Risk Children." I'm 
going to cover a little of the teiTitory 1 covered last 
summer, but want to amplify the meaning of that 
for the school-college collaboration area. Also, ! 
want to extend some of my original comments to 
include new information. 

Those of you who wore in Montana know 
that I had one major point that I tried to make m 
a variety of ways and a few other supporting 
points. The one major point v\as that the schools 
could do everything we wanted them to do and 
can do it now. We know tiial because there are 
now people doing everything that we wwni them 
to do. They ha\'e been doing e\'erything that we 
w\Tnt them to do There are some people v\ ho are 
doing everything we want them to do and they 
were doing it before anyone came up with the 



research on good teaching. In fact, I'm not 
convinced that research on good teaching is the 
best source of information on what it is that we 
ought to do. Vvc seen some research on good 
teaching that I believ e has been used ma way that 
is really inappropriate and misleads, rather than 
leads. 

Models of Success 

At the summer institute, 1 went through a 
series of examples show mg us u hat is being done. 
As a way of refreshing, I'll mention three quick 
examples to show that something real is already 
going on and that they pro^ ide the models for 
what we neeci to be doing. 

The examples arc in the field of mathematics 
because I believe mathematics education,, along 
with hvo or three other areas, if we did nothing 
else and did that well, would boost the academic 
achievement of children across the board, even 
while boosting their self-concepts. 1 want to 
indicate through these examples that there are 
models in operation, not relying on research at all, 
where the problem of teaching mathematics in 
two cases to black children,, and in one case to 
1 lispanic children, have been solved. There's a 
mo\ ie many of us ha\ e seen now called Sttuui and 
Diinrf, which is the true story of Dr. Escalante's 
work in Los Angeles with Hispanic children who,, 
at the high school lev el,, have been taught higher 
le\el mathematics — calculus, for example. This 
was in the barrios where they weren't supposed 
to be able to learn arithmetic. So, if we want a 
good example of v\ hat to do, it has already been 
presented. 

The drawback that some people sc^» in using 
an example like that is that it is one example and 
we assume there is only one Hscalanle. People 
tend to regard him as something of a 
specialty— an anomaly. I'd like to say that that 
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simply is not true. Let nie illu^^tmte by gi\ ing t\\ o 
more examples: 

Professor "B" [Professor Evcued Bnrrett, 
North Baldwin, New York] worked in 
Bed ford -Stuyvesant in New York, and, in about a 
year, raised the academic achievement le\ el of tl le 
black children in a Bedford-Stuyvesant fifth grade 
class to the point where most of them passed the 
ninth grade regents' exam m mathematics. Then 
he turned around and taught o^her teachers to do 
the same thing. So, that gets rid of the 
"savior-who-walks-on-water" notion for soKmg 
this problem. However, that's still a small-scale 
case study. You'll say, well there may ha\e been 
something special in the water. So, I'll conclude 
my opening examples with a third example. 

All three of them share something m common 
and that is,, in each case, they offer to the 
children — the black and Hispanic children who 
are performing at the lowest level — a challenge at 
the very highest level rather than at the lowest In 
other words, they do no^ promise to improve 
basic skills. They go right past basic skills to the 
top. And they succeed. For example, the ninth 
grade regents' exam in New York includes 
algebra. That means that fifth graders would 
have to know enough algebra to pass the ninth 
grade regents' exam m order for that example to 
be true. 

The third example I'll mention is a 
twenty-year-old project operating in the United 
States that amazingly has attracted little interest. 
I'm really puzzled about this. Proressor "B" is 
hard to find — not many people would know 
about him. Dr. Escalante,, a revv ha\e read about 
in the newspaper. But Project SEED has probably 
been the most publicized approach to teaching 
mathematics to young children, especially black, 
but also Ejkimo, Indian, Hispanic, Appalachian 
white children, children in the Pacific Rim, etc In 
other words, some years ago a six-foot-four-inch 
white male in Berkeley got tired of seeing his 
students fail in school and decided that 
mathematics would be a pathway to aanging that 
and that he could cluinge self-concept by teaching 
the most diffiai It subject at an early level. And, if he 
could teach the most difficult subject at an early 
level, children would gain a sense of efficacy and, as 
a result, would attack everything — not just 
mathematics. So, his goal was self-concept Not 
mathematics. But while they learncxi advanced 



mathematics,, the baMC skill levels of the students 
went up as a byproduct 

1 ha\ e a video film of a teacher who was taught 
by Bill johntz teaching children m Hunter's Point, 
California at the fifth grade le\ el. The \'ideo shows 
their fourth le^son as they begin to go through 
logarithms and discover the principles of 
logarithmic mathematics. Even as children 
expresst\1 themsehes m a langUt»ge that you would 
call "non:7tandard English" or "black 
language' — their understanding of the 
mathematiCc:l concepts was precise and they were 
enjoying these things. The excitement generated 
has been captured on video. The inteivsting thing 
about this particular example is that hundreds of 
teachers have been trained to do this. It's not 
Escalante — one savior alone — or Professor 
"B" — one teacher with two or three teachers. This is 
a teacher who has taught hundreds of other teachers 
to do the same thing all o\ er the United States. The 
drawback is that the people he worked with are 
working as professional mathematician*: in pnvate 
industry, Tliat means that someone has to find a 
way for those mathematicians to be released long 
enough to get the pedagogical training, which takes 
about six weeks, and then someone has to find a 
way to facilitate their working with children in 
public schools. Tliat takes money a nd help over and 
beyond the regular classroom teacher. So there's a 
logistical drawback. Perhaps even a philosophical 
drawback 

I am less interested m the solution of the 
logistical problem than m pointing out ti-at the 
instructional problem has been soKed. Maybe we 
don't have to worry about the logistical problem 
Maybe we have to worry about the nature of 
teacher training If there is a way to train teachers 
that allows them to achieve these results, tlien 
maybe the teachers we now tram should be 
trained that way. So,^ I'm curious as to why that 
example has drawn so little attention in spite of 
the fact that 1 know the universities know about it. 
I know because some of these children ha\e been 
taught on university campuses. The 
African-American children in Berkeley ha\e been 
taken out of these classes to freshman classes in 
mathematics in Berkeley. In New York, they have 
taken children out of 1 larlem to teach a lesson to 
students c>t New York University. This is just a 
demonstration— a gimmick— to get the attention 
of university types,, public media, and so forth 
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What IS interesting is that having the 
attention has not produced a sustained interest by 
teacher educators. Still we struggle to explain 
why children can't learn mathematics here when 
they're learning it next door. I've never quite 
understood that. 

Four Conclusions Drawn from the Success 
Models 

If I had the time today,, I would go through a 
list of these examples because 1 think they show 
us that success has nothing to do with public or 
privale schools. There are successes m both sets 
of schools. It has nothing to do with race or social 
class of teacher It has nothing to do with many of 
the excuses we use for our failure to install 
appropriate teacher training and services to 
children I'll share with you briefly the 
conclusions I cited at the conference in Montana 
because I think they're an appropriate backdrop 
for the rest of what 1 have to say. I concluded from 
looking at a number of these examples that there 
were certain things that those examples taught. 
One, ijon can teach all children sueees<>full\f to peifoim 
at demanding academic leveh. This is very 
important to us as a nation. It's very important to 
us because we're all m the same boat. We must 
solve this problem — so that all child *n are 
performing at the same demanding academic 
floor at least. The ceiling can go anywhere but the 
floor must be a demandmg academic level and all 
children must reach that — just as they do in japan, 
West Germany, and the Soviet Union,, etc. Our 
children are fully capable of meeting those le\ els 
What thc^e examples teach us is that in a short 
period of time we can reach those levels for all 
children. 

And that is my second point — that diamatic 
chaiige /s fnhsible in a ^hort penod of time. If we 
forecast that not until ten years from now could 
we achieve this, then we have underestimated 
both our teachers and our pupils. This kind of 
change is possible right now. Professor "B"'s 
raising the academic achievement level of the fifth 
graders to pass the ninth grade regents' exam 
occurred in one year. The Project SEED, in which 
Bill johntz takes mathematicians from private 
industry to teach, has children working with 
high-level algebra concepts in four days. They 
begin to work with the first concepts in four days 
and over the course of a year or two,, they become 
quite proficient. The Dallas public schools is one 



example ot a school district that has incorporated 
thi-) program T\k\ '\ ^ liad it iuv tour ) tars lt'> 
the only school district 1 know of that has had 
Project SEED for four years and they have )ust 
given It fne years forward funding. As you know, 
five-year funding is rare in any school district. 

My third point — ive have to dhahnse ourselves 
of the notiofi that there arc crithai penods I think 
this is part of the general professional view that 
we'w inherited. We think that if we don't catch 
children by grade four, it's too late, and that at the 
high school level, tor example,, we can't hope to 
turn around the academic achievement of 
students — say at the tenth grade level — because 
they have lost too much in the early years. What 
I'm here to say is that the successful experiences 
that I cited — and more that I could cite — are 
leading us to the opposite conclusion. It is never 
too late. You can teach people at 18, 19, or 20 in a 
way that they can master this floor of high-level 
academic achievement You can do it m a short 
period of time. 

The fourth point is that icekfioiv right now ivhat 
ive need to do and we don't need any moic le^ea, t //. In 
fact, we probably need to ignore most of the 
research available. Even the good research, for 
example, the effectiv e schools research, does not 
generally help us achieve the objectives I'm 
talking about. In the first place, the effective 
schools research (and 1 respect the work of Ron 
Edmonds highly — 1 think he was one of the 
greatest educators we've ever had and was 
absolutely correct in the conclusions he drew 
from the research he did) dealt with mihimitm 
competency criteria. Ron Edmonds asked the 
question, "Is it possible to achieve minimum 
competency independent of socioeconomic class, 
independent of other variables that normally 
explain school failure?" I le discovered that there 
were many schools that were already doing that. 
Then he looked at those schools which were 
successful in achieving minmuim competency 
and identified 10 or 12 characteristics of schools 
that worked We all know about these and have 
had thousands of workshops on how to transmit 
this information about principles associated with 
schools that work. 

Our people are using these principles as a 
checklist and are trying to organi/e themselves 
with what amounts to minimal information 
because the checklist in no way approximates the 
richness of the learning env ironment from w hjch 
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ihcy were domed. While the checklist is 
tKcurote, vou cdh'i woik biick'\tiids horn the 
checklist to a \'ie\\ of what attuallv went on. \ou 
can know that monitoring is an important 
principle,, but you can't know what monitoring 
means unices you see it m a tonh'xt So, man\ 
people take the principles anu treat them in u a\ s 
that are not particularly benefKial to themsehes 
or students So, I'm not sure that the effecti\e 
schools research is leading us an\ w here 

Need for Ethnographic Research on 
Maximum Competency Schools 

What 1 really want is ethnographic research 
on the maximum competencv schools 1 want to 
see ethnographic research on v\hat Hscalante is 
doing, 1 want to see what Bill Johnt/ is doing and 
what Professor ' B" is doing, What are they doing 
differentl}^ from other teachers? 1 belie\ e \ ou w ill 
get something different from what we'\e gotten 
from fht' effprtne srhools research on basic skills 
achie\ ement w hen \ ou begin to look at maximum 
competencv attainment That research has not \et 
been done 1 would prefer that research to be 
done and then the results communicated, 1 
belie\e it will be important not to falk about it in 
summary term.s, by way of checklists but rather 
to communicate it in some richer w\iy. As I've 
indicated earlier, 1 thmk w^e can do that through 
obser\'ation„ videotaping, and ethnographical 
wnteup>. For example, those of you who know 
the book by Shirley B. Heath, Wai/^ With Uo/J., 
would ha\e an example of how to communkate 
about a case stud) so that the richness of what 
took place is maintained if \ou would compare 
that work with tho checklist summar\ \ ,m would 
see the world of difference between them 

No Single Pathway to Success 

I concluded from looking at all these research 
experiences that there is no single pathwav to 
success. The worst thing we can do is mandate a 
formula to school districts, classrooms, and 
principals. What they need to know is that "there 
IS more than c)ne way to skin a cat." Thev are, 
however, held responsible for "skinning cats," It 
they don't know how to do that, they need some 
help and maybe a kick or tw^o. 

There i\w no natural racial or ethnic barrieis 
toachie\ ing this success, leac hers of all races and 
ethnic groups have been identified with these 
successes. In Project S1T:D teachers are all colors 



and kids are all colors Kids speak all languages, 
I'm one ol the people who believes in 
multicultural education or, as they sav, education 
thatisnuiltKulHiral or cultural!) salient, 1 belie\e 
in that, but not because it is required for 
achie\ ement, Achie\ ement can be brought aoout 
without multkultural education All 1 ha\e to do 
is pioxide appropriate pedagogy and children 
will change in their achie\ ement Multicultural 
education has another strong rationale that 1 
would talk about it we were on that topic. 

In order to do the )ob that needs to be done, 
we mu^t realize that the best results conu when 
the highest level intellectual challenge is 
presented. It takes an intellectual challenge. This 
is almost the opposite of what we think when we 
see children who are already dragging, to 
provide them an instructional approach that 
rec|uires intelleciuai challenge is almost 
unth 'likable I ' an remember a paiallel when 
thev were talking about diet an«i regularity in 
)our bowel movement. It seems vou should be 
eating bab) food because smoc th food should 
equal smooth bowe! mov ement, out it doesn't It 
seems that to get smooth bowc movement you 
ha^'c to have roughage So, it just doesn't fit 
cognitivel), but it doesm pracace. 

Dynamic Assessment Process in the 
Classroom 

That's the way it is with children. I'm 
teaching a class right now \vorking with Reuven 
Feu erst em's D) namic Assessment at Georgia 
State Universitv 1 havr to demonstrate to my 
students that thev can bring me, at random, 
almost an) child pre^entl) placed in educable 
mentallv' retarded or learning disabilities classes 
and we can get that student to do things they 
nev er would have predicted possible. I'm talking 
about adult-level tasks being performed by 
children who are being consigned to special 
ed ucation Thev bring me their special education 
children. In the very next class they,, the teacher 
education students, must work w ith children just 
like them and produce the same kind ot results 
through imitation. 

Last week, we had three little African- 
American boys walk m who were full of energy 
They w alked in coc ky and when we got the bio on 
these boys, it was scary. Althc)Ugh the) were 
beautitul kids and nc>t threatening, the) looked 
"hard tt) handle." When thev first sat down thev 
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wore not very rcsponsuc to some of the 
instructional stmiegies When we rinisiied with 
thosu three boys, they had such a good time, they 
brought a friend the next time The.i the teacher 
came and the mother came — because something 
happened to the children at home as a result of 
what ue had been doing m class. Thev went 
home with so much energy and fire because of the 
achievement they had made in the assessment 
that It spread in their behavior all o\er the 
neighborhood The) took my lest materials home 
and began to give tests toother kids at home in the 
neighborhood,, imitating what they had seen 
done. I wish I could tell you all the reports that \\\ 
got back from only two sessions No one in the 
class believed they were working with someone 
who belonged m specuil education. 

This happens to us over and oxer again 
When you get a chance to put the children into a 
structured situation and vou know the quality of 
what you're offering and you see the results ot 
that mstiuctional intervention on the children,, it 
shatters everything vou think \ou know about 
l.Q. and arhievement tests. Those children can be 
chaiuy'a instantly. In fict, they're not reallv 
changed All that has happened is that uehave 
called on their intellectual resources which have 
been dormant. We haven't really changed them 
They had that intellectual power all along, but we 
hadn't found the key to release it. So intellectual 
challenge was what we were giving them, Thev 
responded to it in a . ery exciting way 

Mortimer Adler stood up in a high school 
class in Atlanta,, Georgia, where some of the 
faculty believed the children would not be able to 
handle the so-called "classics" and would not be 
able to discuss them with anv degree of 
intellectual sophistication. These were actuallv 
extremely intellectually sophisticated students 
When Mortimer Adler applied the pedagogy that 
he applies across theboard everv where, there w as 
a tremendous amount of excitement and highly 
proficient performance from the smdents. 

Success Models Not Well Known 

The other conclusion is that the success 
models I've been telling )ou about are generallv 
not known and they're not shared, especially bv 
the colleges and universities. This leads me into 
the nub of what I want to say to vou this morning. 
The success models are not known and thev 're not 
shared. One of the things I think a professional 



heart suigeon is responsible tor — it vou teaih at 
Stanford — is knowing where ail the good heart 
surgeiv IS being done all over the world. That's 
part of vour job as a professor, ^cui're supposed 
to know that there's a Cookv down in Texas and 
a Christiaan Barnard m South Afrka If \ ou don't 
know where the peak performances are, vou're 
not considered to be on top of \oui discipline. 
\t)t onl\' that, if vou're at Stanford, you're 
supposed to be a peak ik'tfofiiic) — not a peak 
knower onlv You're supposed to walk into that 
operating room and perform open heart surgerv 
better than anvone else who's lookinii at vou or 
you're replaced bv someone better. 

.\ow, we've imitated evervthing about 
medicine except that. We "diagnose" and we 
''prescribe," but irc doJi't pcifmm — if vou 
understand what I'm saving. So, our success 
models are not shown. 

Schools Alone Can Generate Achievement 

The last conclusion is that slIiooIs alone can 
pnxluce the academic aLhievement we're talking 
about Tor African-American bovs and girls, the 
schools alone can produce this academic 
achievement 1 sav that because we are not going 
to get mother and la t her for most of the 
African-American children v\hose paients are 
divorced to come to school and sit down and do 
tutoring We are also not gtnng to get most of 
them to do it at home. If mother and father are 
together, they're probably working two jobs 
apiece just to put food on the table. If mother is 
there alone, she dt)esn't have time to go to school 
v\ith three children Forexamplj, n\v daughtei is 
a widow who is workiiig one govxi job and can't 
make ends meet. She's doing all she can to keep 
gas in her tank and food on the table. Many 
women do not hav e the resources she has, such as 
a lamilv who can step in aiid help If we wait for 
parents to step in and do things, u e hav c written 
a prescription for failure. As much as it is 
desirable to involv e those parcMits, we don't hav e 
to have ihcm do that in order to produce this 
achievement. Kvery example 1 cited was an 
example in which the professional educators 
brought about the achievement by themselves. 

In fact, that was one of the surprising points 
in Ron Iidmonds' research— that it did not take 
parent inv olv ement to get the ac hiev ement. Some 
ot t!ie more recent effective sc^hh)I-> research 
seems to emphasi/e the need tor parent 
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involvement 1 bolio\e parent in\ol\ement is 
!\oeded tii\d dosircible, but p.ot for the purpose of 
teaching calculus. In other words, we can teach 
calculus without parents — \n fact most parents 
can't teach calculus because they don't know it. 

Therefore,, what we're talking about is not 
discovery of how to do, but imitation of what is 
being done. Not discovery, but imitation. If that's 
true, why don't we imitate? If we really want to 
mobilize this nation right now to make sure that 
African- American and Hispanic and other 
children do not fail — what is it that we have to do? 
We have to imitate those who are succeeding! h's 
imitation and not discovery. 

Ideology of Failure 

Maybe educational researcli is causing us k> 
believe we cannot achieve. Until such time as we 
begin to get productivity, maybe we have to close 
down the National Kistitute of Education for a 
year or two Maybe we should begin to pay 
attention to the performers. What stops us? One, 
ideology s/o;)s us. We ha\'e a professional ideology 
taught in colleges of education and shared in the 
general community that says families arc 
responsible for the low performance of children. 
We have another part that says the intellect is too 
low among children who are poor, and especially 
among children who are black and poor. We have 
another part of the ideology that says it may not 
be the intellect, but if you put capable children in 
low socioeconomic classes, tlie class will explain 
low performance. 

Of course, these^ examples show you that 
fZsLT.hnte would haw to go to Be\erly I hlls to 
teach instead .^f I^asl Los Angeles. Of course, 
some people sa\ diet is responsible That it has to 
do with In ing too close to the freeway. Lead 
paint. Lead in the exhaust. We ha\'e many 
excuses and there is research to support all of it. 
That is the literature I find being taught in the 
colleges o^ education. What can be done 
collaboratively to cliango this picture? 

So, number one, we don't imitate because we 
ha\'e ideology suggesting that the causes for 
failure are not in pedagog} but in these situational 
factors that pre\'ent children from learning in 
spite of pedagogy. That's false. Secondly,, we 
don't imitate because we don't know there are 
people being successful. We're ignorant of 
success. We're not aware or we may be aware, but 
we don't see them. Or, we may be au are and we 



ma\ see a sl hool where the children are at hie\ ing 
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13edford-Stu\'\esant. Vou say, \'es, I see that and I 
see the school, but 1 don't really sec it as a 
participant So \ou don't know it. So there is no 
reality to the example until I am p(\sitioned to take 
in what IS going on — to actually have an 
experience with it. So, that's why we don't 
imitate. We don't ha\ e the experience to imitate. 

Teaching Performance 

Finallv, we don't imitate because we're not 
honest and clear about our own expertise, 
particularly m teacher education What 1 mean by 
"honest and clear" is this: if I'm on the faculty of 
a college of education,, do I stand before you as a 
person who not only can explain about 
performance but who can perform? Generally we 
don't talk about performing. We talk about 
explanation So, my legitimacy m the university 
is determined by how well I can explain, not how 
well I can perform. I'm not ever expected to 
perform. In fact,, Ive been with universi'ies for 
many years, almost thirtv years, anct no one has 
e\ er askeci me tu demonstrate how to ^each public 
school children. I do because / uccii to. But no one 
has ever made that a requirement ot my work. 

Some i^i my colleagues e\ en suggest that it's 
bad news to perform. That "you can be a 
swimming coach without knowing how to 
swim." That's wiiat I've been told. That may be 
m some .^ense true, but in the area of e'^'ucation, 
unless you can show that you can truly be a 
successful swimming coach without 
swimming— unless vour students are swimming, 
which means that your teachers are teaching 
African- American children to succeed at this high 
academic level — then 1 don't believe this 
rationalization at all. We ha\ e to be honest and 
clear about what w^e can do. 

Now, what I suggested is that we need to 
imitate But that means we have to collaborate 
Thv weight of improvement now rests on the 
backs of the public schools. In other words,, 
w here things are going w ell, more often than not 
in my experieiu e, the openness exists at the public 
school le\el There are many things going on 
inside districts, e\en though they're isolated 
Many things are being tried. There are fewer 
things being tried at the higher education level. 

For example, in Detroit, the special education 
program has been radically transformed in the 
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past two years Some extiting things are going on 
ii\ Detroit. These progiaiv.s \vi!! bring th.e high.er 
education institutions and the state departments 
of education along with them A representative 
from the special education program at the state 
education agencv went baik to the office the same 
day he saw the demonstration and kicked 
everybody out of the office aiJ ^oh^ them to get 
down to Detroit to see what \\ as going on. There 
are a couple of uni\ ersities in the Detroit area u ho 
havL h'Mrd about it and are trying to find uavs to 
link with it because it's an example of what 
they re trying to teach The examples are not on 
the campuses. 

The University's Role 

I will demonstrate what 1 mean bv 
"collaborate to imitate." Colleges m particular 
have an obligation here. Number one,, the 
colleges and universities have a mission ai.d an 
obligation to make success visible. They are best 
situated to describe,, validate, and publicize. 
That's our business. 

Number two, to document and validate. One 
of the pitiful things about the examples I've cited 
and others that 1 would have cited is that very few 
of them have drawn the attention of educational 
researchers. We have the tools but we' tend to go 
more for things that allow for certain kinds of 
algorithms to be performed. We like large Ns 
(samples). You know, an N of 2000 is better than 
an N of 15. That's fine,, but some of the successes 
you need to look at migh.t not have more than 15 
people associated with them. So, you ha\'e to find 
another way to look at documenting. How many 
people are involved with liscalan^j? Do you sav 
that,, therefore, he doesn't exist? That he didn't 
have the effect .;e had? 

The colleges have an obligation to document 
and validate and they have the tools and 
capability to do it. The colleges also have an 
obligation to participate One of the sad things 
I've seen is that most of these examples exist with 
no participation from colleges and universities. 
They exist in the shadow of great universities, 
with noone payinga visit. Sowehaveto visitand 
participate. W^e have an obligation to record these 
things visually. If the SEED Project folded 
because of lack of administrative support and 
money, there will be people in this country who 
will say that it never happened. Fortunately, m 
that particular project they have paid to have 
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LCI tain evaluations done. The Cahtornia State 
De p»^. r t !v.e p. t oi I* dii catnap, did a verv *^ood 
evaluation. A couple ot private companies did 
evaluations, not because of anv real initiative 
from our colleges and universities. But, without 
these evaluations, one might say that the project 
never existed. 

1 mentioned visual recording. Dave 
llornbeck jState Superintendent of Schools, 
Marvlandl picked up this idea along with several 
other chiefs and they have already made a major 
eff >rt to do visual recording of instructional 
success with low-performing children The 
colleges and univx^rsities should make certain that 
these things are recorded. 

if we're going to change this nation, wc could 
focus our attention on three academic areas if we 
don't hav e the resources for all of them. We could 
focus on quantitative skills,, language art skills, 
and history and culture If we did those three 
areas well, we would transfoim radically the 
academic achiev ement of children in this country,, 
particularly African,, llispanic, and Indian 
children. 

Colleges and universities have an obligation 
to run Saturday and summer schools as 
demonstrations for communities so they can sex? 
ivhat to do. We have some of them m the Atlanta 
area. For example, Morehouse College has run 
scholars' programs on Saturdays and trained 
mam young people who otherwise would not 
have the math and science skills to the point 
where they ha^'e a fantastic success rate in 
producing mathem.aticians and scientists. If you 
notice the Japanese success in America, you 
should know that they spend an extra seven 
hours a week on homework for one thing. Other 
Japanese, especially those with foreign 
companies, spend an extra day in school (on 
Saturday). We have one of these schools in 
Atlanta. The children study history and culture 
and focus especially on math and science If they 
give up anything, they'll give up in American 
literature, etc., because thev know \ou respect the 
math and science. 

Schools have an obligation in this 
collaboration to keep systematic information on 
dropouts and college enrol lees so that we have 
some information about what is happening to 
children exposed to these programs. In terms of 
colleges and universities particularly, we must 
rec|uire grounded theory. We're the ones who 
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doscrilv Ihc real world UnlortunatcK, vvc don't 
ha\c ^lounded theory. Basically, what we fail tu 
do in colleges and universities is pro\'ide a real 
description of w hat is happening to child ren Toi 
example,, we don't really know u hat is happening 
to African-American children m this coimtr\. We 
don't know what is happening to bo\s, who are 
the biggest failures in thecountr}. 1 know part of 
what's happening because 1 obser\ e them. But 
we don't have this on the record. For example, 
one of the things happening is that 
African- American boys generally don't ha\e 
anybody — particularly an African-American 
male — responsible foi their socialization in a 
consistent way over time. 

What 1 just told you, we don't know because 
the research hasn't been done. We'\'e been 
lesearching other topics, but we don't ha\e 
descriptive information on the conditions that are 
really causing problems right now. This is not 
necessarily all the school's responsibilit\ 1 think 
a large part of the respousibilit\ falls on the ethnic 
community. One reason the African-American 
community doesn't assume this responsibilit\ is 
that it doesn't ha\e the image ot what's 
happening to its children eithoi. 1 can tell \ou 
why there are so man\ kids on dope now. Part of 
the reason is the fact that the\ are poor and part of 
It is that they're not going to the summer camp^, 
not going to the YMCA, not in the 13o\ Scouts, not 
in rites-of-passage programs, and not being 
taught their histor\ and culture The\ don't ha\ e 
someone — a responsible adult — who ^ees them 
three or foui times a week. As a le^ult ot that, 
they'n^ missing thi^ opportunit', tu betomr 
soci a I i /ed appn ^ p r i a t eh 

Where aie thi college^ and uni\ ersitie^ that 
are tolling us in cleai terms that this is happening^ 
Ol ci>urse, they're the ones to do it "Fhe 
communities don't ha\e these lesouues We 
ha\e toaiu)unt tor the \aiiation in tieatment ot 
the childien 11 you want to know uh\ 
Atiican-Ameruan chiidien an^i't succeeding in 
school, one ot the things that olleges and 
universities ha\ e to do is describe the '^'.Meu ntials 
in deliver) ol school services. l\>r example, some 
research in teacher turrK)\ei has shown ileaiK 
that there are some cKis..es where bLuk bo\s sil 
where they'\e had eight teachers ihis \cmi 
Certain schools, paiticulaiK in innei ut\ aiea-- 
where most Afiican Americans aie, about 270 
school districts in America, ne\ei lili all then 



teaching positions because the distncts are 
legarded b\ some teachers as undesirable. That 
means man\ classrooms are taught frequently by 
substitute teachers, ^'ou can't treat those 
c lassrooms as if the\ v\ ei e the same as classrooms 
where teachers ha\ e been in place for ten or more 
\ears, oi teaching the children of children they 
ha\ e known w ell. ^ et, when we begin to explain 
the difterential m student outcomes — in academic 
achievement m children — we lea\e out the 
difference m input. The researchers can help us 
not to make that error, which causes us to have 
some of our theories about mcapacit) m child ren. 

Colleges and universities need to change their 
preser\ ice and mservice fic^ld experiences, which 
are the w\)rst part of teacher education. Teachers 
who graduate and are asked what the best part of 
their teacher education was will tell you that the 
best thing the)^ had was studeul teaching That 
may be true from their perspective, w hich says 
something about w hat the\ think the worst thing 
v\as. But I'm saying that student teaching, for the 
most part, is the worst part because we don't 
define master teacher b\ the right criterion. If 
you're talking about how to get Afiicv.n-American 
children to succeed, a i.uj^ic} /ok//c; /s one irho u7n 
yd than to ^iKtccd. That's the definition of master 
teacher — not one who happened to be senior on 
the list and has so man\ degrees and who has 
been around lor fit teen ve^rs or simph the 
a\ a liable teach ei 1 hat mav be good to start with, 
but ultimateK a mastei teacher is one who can 
model teaching success 

1 lowe\'ei, that's not the cnteiion we use ior 
assigning mastei teachers There! ore, the student 
teacher who goes out has not otten seen an\'one 
be suuesslul The tield pioles>or, lor example, 
v\ho assigns this student — what are the 
compctenc\ cnteiia toi this prolessor to teach? Is 
he able to do w hat he sa\ s^ If not, I think we ha\e 
a seiious problem I'm not sure \ou'ie reall\ 
^^ illing to Uu kle these pioblems, but it they're not 
tackled, we'ie not going to get an\ \\ heie 

We need to change the tield expeiiencc so that 
v\e assign the teachers who aie going to be 
v\oiKing with Atiican students to these true 
master teacheis and to these tiue tield protes ois 
1 malK, in terms ot lield expenence, the colieges 
must maintain a lepeitoiie ot successful s».hool 
sites That means that \ou should be able to go 
into an\ college ol teachei education — lor 
exam}>le, here at )ohns Hopkins- and the one 
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thing you should be obk' lo gt'l from thr Jt'an's 
offico or ihv choirnitin's oftia- is his hst ot tlu' 
people who are successfully teaciiing 
African- Anienctin kids in Baltimore. Where are 
the schools where they're teaching kids 
successfully at the highest academic level in 
Baltimore? if you can't answer that question, 
then it seems to me you should lose vour 
accreditation, if you .ran answer that question, it 
suggests some things about the nature uf the tield 
experience. 

The colleges and universities need to balance 
the resources devoted to theoretical work \ersus 
applied research. We can't afford the kind of 
theoretical work now going on in colleges and 
universities. That's the stuff thai gels me 
promoted. 1 get promoted if 1 can write an article 
that IS published in PbXfchomdnc. 1 publish a new 
twist on orthognathous rotation ol factor matrices 
to central structure ami blihk /un/s nfc di/ifi;,^ What 
I'm saying is that, in my experience, ue go 
overboard with those research priorities at most 
colleges and universities, especially in those 
institutions that ai*e devoted lo research. 1 think 
policies must be changed. 

Next, we have lo review the course work in 
colleges of education in order lo eliminate things 
that contribute to the structuring of iniseduuition 
1 believe that one of the reasons \\ h\ our children 
are not succeeding is that we're doing things to 
cripple them. Not onl\ are ue not doing things lo 
help them, some ot the things we're doing are 
crippling them What are we doing lo tiipple 
them? Number one, were lunning a tiacking 
system that has nevei worked. The book b\ 
Oakes, Kccptii^^ tells us about that. 1 don't 

need to go into it, you've alread\ read it Ihe 
lecord of our lesearch show s that tiackmg doesn't 
work It especiallv does not woik lor the little 
Atncan-AnuTRan ihildien who an stuck in the 
low track, and that structures mised nidation 
When we set up these s\ stems and put great 
energy and resources into them and thev don't 
work, we produce a structure of miseducation 

Theothei structure ot miseducation is created 
by the use ot 1 Q. tests. Notice 1 did not sa\ that 
I Q tests are biased against black kids - thev aie, 
but that's not m\ argument My aigument is that 
it vou use l.Q , you're using an msliument (hat's 
ne\er been helptul toanvbod\ So, il we oigain/e 
ourselves to use it, we'ie stuuturing 
miseducation We'\ e been doing this tor so\ enty 



\eais and tan't seem to change oiu minds about 
it because there iresoman\ \ested mteiests in the 
use ot l.Q tests B\ the way, to change this in 
Calitornia, it took people outside the tield of 
education to do it. We should ha\e chai^ged it 
ourselves 

1 belie\'e m special education tor small 
number ot child lea, but it should be valid. If you 
put a child someplace special, the child should be 
better than if left alone and \ou should be able to 
provethis. Read [hvliivviifd Ldiuntiouol Renew of 
No\ ember 1^)87 and vou won't be happy with 
w hat it sa \ s about special education. One reason 
it's not working is that we ha\'e all these false 
positives in special education h may actually be 
working for the students who truly belong there, 
but we ha\e false positnes, students who are 
falsely labeled and placed in special education. 

1-1 nail)', the absence o f c u 1 1 u r a 1 sa 1 1 ence [as a 
curriculum criterion] is trou*~'esome. We need to 
re\ lew the coursework in colleges of education to 
deteimine that it has cultural salience. I'm 
embarrassed when 1 look at syllabae on child 
de\elopment. It's as if A fi ican- American 
children don't exist. The \'' re not describing the 
cultural and social realit\' ot African- American 
children. It's not that these children are different 
trom an\bod\ else ph\ siologicallv, but that there 
are certain cultural and social things happening, 
which could explain win they are doing what 
the\'re doing, that are missing from the pages of 
textbooks because the prote^sors wlu> teach 
simph don't know them 1 know ot a w holeboci) 
ot liteiature that is unrepresented. That re\iew 
can be done. All it takes is a tew think tanks w ilh 
the people who know these things shaiing then 
knowledge bioadh acioss the board. 

M\ main point is that colleges ot education 
must ie\ lew their couiscw oik to eliminate things 
that contribute to the stuictuimg ot miseducation 
It's the re\»ew ptocess I'm calling toi without 
tr\ing to specit\ am paiticular outk^ome at this 
time. Iheseareonh examples 

A Mew Research Reward System 

rinalh it colleges ot education aie going to 
pailicipate in changing this s\stem, the\' must 
piesc'nt a new lescauli rewaid s\stem It we 
realh want lo do something to make the colleges 
helptul, the leward s\stem loi piotessors in 
research has to be changed l oi example, 1 get 
rewarded it 1 talk to \ou 1 get rewarded tor 
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ha\ ing done this, ii" i do ii stuu\, [ y ivuauicd 
All I hiU'c to do IS ivpoit ihM done o stud\ It 
I'm published in the Aiih'fUiin I JiHiilhuui! Rc^duJi 
A>HKmtiotJ joiniial, I'm rewarded. 

What I'm suggesting is that it ue realK intend 
to soh e the problem for tlu' children u e re talking 
about, we must also make the research m.ire 
meaningful, ['or example, you get reu aided \i 
you get a studv funded as opposed to an 
unfunded study. That's points on \our resume, 
dollars for promotion and things, ^ou get 
rewards if on get ten studies instead of one. ^ou 
get rewards for getting published, ^ou get 
rewards if you are cited. FretjuentI), someone 
gets cited 100 times for the same article and this is 
what we're paying for. Then there is the model 
where you get rewarded if when \ou do unir 
work you provide a model of methodological 
algorithms, hi other words, if I can do certain 
kinds of things m terms of experimental design 
and demonstrate that I can carry out these 
designs, I don't have to soke an\ educational 
problem. All I ha\ e to demonstrate is that 1 
published and 1 get credit for it 

Let me draw the line on this This is what we 
have to minimize. What is usually missing is 
research that gives a new insight to educational 
problems. That's the research that should be 
rew^irded. Finally,, there should be icwiHtls fot 
i\ilhi pcda^o^}/, PeopIe^ should get buck:, or 
something tor coming up with the answers to the 
questions we're talking about. That's what tht\v 
pay for at Cape Canaveral — the one who can get 
ihc missile off the ground. That's what the\ pay 
for in medicine^ — the one who can take the heart 
out and put it baek. But in education we pa\ if 
they )ust follow the routine. The opeiation tan be 
a success and the patient die, and )ou can still be 
promoted. There's something wrong with the 
criteria. 

Better Use of Resources 

I could go on, but let me conclude by saying 
where the resources will come from. This is a big 
issue. So, where do the resources come from foi 
us to get the )ob done? That's the fust thing we 
ha\'e to know If we say that massn e changes are 
necessary and possible and people go along w ith 
us, usually someone will finally say that we don't 
ha\'e the money. Let me tell vou where I think the 
resources come from. First, I think we ha\e most 
of the resources we need, it cioesn't take a lot of 



nu)ne\ One, w e can get some oi the resources b\ 
the \alid use ot the time we ha\e 1 refer you to 
|ohn Cioodlad's book in w huh he outlines the fact 
that we aie not using w hat we ha\ e well There is 
a tremendous amount ot wasted resources 
because we don't use our time well toi a \ariet\ 
ot reasons. 

Number two, we will make better use of 
resources and we will actuall) capture resources 
with clear, tocused economical goals. I^or 
example, I said earlier that I know how to raise the 
academic achie\ ement Ie\el of African- American 
bovs If \ ou will allow me to pro\ ide these bo\ s 
lessons in high-level mathematics and nothing 
else — that is a clear, focused goal — I will change a 
whole lot of other things associated with their 
school beha\ior in academic achie\ ement and 
their community beha\'ior. I will change the 
others bv doing just the one thing. If I can't do 
everything, then why not tocus mv priorities on 
things that will pay off? Specifically, as I 
indicated earlier,, the thing that is killing 
African-American bo\s is that thev can't count, 
they can't read; and thev don't know themselves. 
To a lesser extent, this is killing the 
African- American girls at the same time. 

My experience with the little boy.^ 1 was 
teaching the other night w^as that I had to help 
them w ith the simple test problems, but they were 
completing the more difficult ones on their own. 
This IS exactl) the opposite of what you would 
predict. Raven sa\s you can't coach anybody to 
take his test, the Raven Progressive Colored 
Matrices. But we showed them exactly how to 
approach the test and the) finished it. Each of the 
four boys, including the one I really thought had 
some impairment, finished it. We had teachers in 
the room who did not finish them all. But all four 
of these "slow learners," or "mentalh retarded" 
boys got them all. When they found out that 
some of their teachers hadn't — they understood 
the viciuiniif of what they had done and it gave 
them an energy you wouldn't believe. 

The three things, then, are counting or 
mathematics, language arts (as in mathematics, 
higher lev el skills should be targeted, not spelling, 
but reading and discussing complex literature 
tirst and then going back and getting all the parts 
of speech, etc.), aad history and culture. 

As I indicated, most of the African-American 
children in this country have no knowledge of 
who thev are. I wish I had time to talk with vou 
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riboui ihf imptUl ihal has on ilu'in. The 
psychological impact it has on one to feci 
disconnected from the human historical stream 
and having February to fix it. Celebratmg Martm 
Luther King in February reducingblack historv to 
one great man and reducmg one great spevch to 
one great hne — you can just say that February is 
"I have a dream" month. It's as if no one else 
existed. Garvey ne\er existed. Malcolm ne\er 
existed. DuBois never existed. Nothing 
happened m Africa until slavery. And our 
children certainly don't feel like human being:> 
when they hear the Secretary of Education talk 
about how important it is to go back to the Greeks 
and Romans, and makes no mention of ancient 
Africa. I got this thing in the mail today 
mentioning that Bennett said everything in the 
world, including Martin Luther King and Ghandi, 
is due to Western civilization and tradition. And 
yet they will say that cultural education is not 
important for African-American people. And 
you want to know why they're failing. 

So the last two things — where the resources 
come from — are to eliminate the false positives in 
tracking and special education You're spending 
a lot of money on special education for kids who 
have^ no impairment whatsoever. The onlv 
impairment they have is impaired instruction 
Finally you get resources when your teachers 



know what to do and w hen ihe\ know what tan 
be done. It 1 know that, then Km gomg to be more 
efhcient m the use ot existing resourtes, if 1 know 
what to do and what can be done 

The people w ho came to me last week with 
those little boys first came to drop them oft and 
perhaps sit in for a minute. One teaLhersta\ed for 
the whole session and is now a member of my 
class on audit. She figures she is learning what to 
do. That will make her more efficient and it won't 
cost a dime You don't need a new fatuity, but the 
regular faculty in geneial has to be doing 
something different from what the)'ve been 
doing The) are the best people to do it, but what 
they ha\ e to do is imitate sullcss, not disco\ er it. 
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My originnl titlu \oi this presentation 
uns "liffcctivc Inscn'Kv for Teachers 
of At-Risk Youth." Upon reflection 1 changed this, 
because you probably ki.ow that "insmice" is 
otten considered a derogatory term bv teachers, 
implying k>ng hour.s of »pc\\hifying, or house 
calls from x isiting consultr nts who do not share m 
teachers' risks and dilemnas; or inserv icc means 
something that someone ic>es to \'ou at 3 p m., 
atter a long and wea^ /ing dr.\'. The title 
metamorphosed into "l:ttc\ti\v Staff be\elopmcnt 
for Teachers of At-Risk Youth/' to gi\'e the 
impression that my discussion would locus on 
teache^r growth and de\eU>]>ment a continuing 
state of being, from rccriitment to retirement. 
1 iowe\'er, basc\l upon questions and comments 
heaal oi owrheard while at this lohns Hopkins 
gathenng, I beg your indulgence and wcnild like to 
retitle this address once igain, and call it "Toward 
Building a ProlesSional Culture in Schools" And to 
underso-ie what 1 want to say, I would add a 
subtitle b\' borrc>wing trom the song Li/a \hnelli 
sings, "U you can make it there, v(ui'll make it 
anywhere — it's up to vou \ew York, \ew M>rl^'" 

N'ew Yoik Citv statistics and numbers aie 
owrwhelming, paiticulaiiv m education. Theie is 
)usl mc>re oi ewrythmg— "the gaod, the bad and the 
ugly" — in \'cw \ork Chy C onsider soni(^ ot tlie 
following faets. fn New York City, 40 percent ot the 
cuiivnt teaehmg force will retiie withm the next si\ 
years One teachei in ti\e is not properK' licensed 
Hie \ ast ma)ority ot this group are often assigned 
to our most ditticult schools, \hnimallv prepaied 
and with little support, the\ aivnot likely to ivmain 
long At the same time, our wteran teachers are 
opting tor earl\' retirement, citing such reasons as 
the intolerable physical conditions undoi which 
the\ teach and the paper woik and patrol 
lesponsibilities which consun)e moic ot their ( le 
than the actual teaching ot kids Add to 



that — limited reward, recognition, appreciation, 
or encouragement of their work from 
administration and the public. New York is, 
ne\ertheless, hc)me base for manv professionals 
w ho are truly unsung heroes — committed and 
canng mdniduals who do not give up or drop 
uut, despite o\'er\v helming drawbacks. 

There are now twehe thousand "hotel 
children" in New ^ork City, who, if extant 
patterns continue, will attend as manv as se\en 
ditterent public schools in a single academic \ear. 
Few w ill be present at any one school site long 
enough toi a teacher to learn their names. Take a 
k>t>kat some ot the numbers 

• In the past se\ en \eais the number oi 
special education students in New York 
City has almost doubled. Theie are now 
i 1 2,4 1 7 students in this group 

• As of lune, ]*-?83, the number of students 
in New Yoik City receu ing public assis- 
tance totaled 17,422 

• It IS no secret that the dropout late is un- 
acceptably high in main' ot our city's 
scvondary schools Figures indicate that 
'^1,644 \dungs|ers will be hrst time 
diopouts this veai 

• Immigiation is at its highest le\el since 
pie-Depression \ear.s. In i%4-SS, the 
school system w as 72 percent black and 

I iispanic w hile ten yeais earliei, the conv 
piuable number was 63 percent. Oui 
Asian cohoit numbers ^4,%2 

• One out ot e\ei\' si\t\' babies bom in 
New ^'oik Citv IS Ix^rn with AIDS And 
there is hardlv a (amilv that has t^ot been 
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touched by crack, cocaine, or .alcohol 
abuse 

It IS evident from this unpretty recitation of 
statistics that these children require from our 
school system the most mammoth le\el of 
support our creativity, energy, and resources can 
provide h is also apparent that as the complexity 
of pupil deficits increases, the need for complex 
supports and responses will also need to increase 
Of course,, there are no simple solutions. What 
may be equally critical, but perhaps less wideK 
recognized, is that the system must also address 
the need for special and powerful support for the 
65,000 or more teachers ot these children 

Teaching at-risk youngsters is extremely 
frustrating and offers few of the traditional 
teacher rewards — that is, the joy associated with 
teaching successful, achieving students. This is 
not to say that there is no joy in teacliing a 
youngster who is both academicalh and 
emotionally needy It is spiritually fulfilling and 
professionally empowering to be able to make a 
difference in a youngster's lite. It is also 
extremely draining 1 low, then, can this urgenc\ 
be addressed her^and now? 

Support for Teachers 

Believing strongly^ that the conditions of 
learning and teaching are inextricably linked, the 
New York City Teacher Centers Consortium 
(NYCTCC) conceives its purpose to be to pro\ ide 
these concrete supports for our teathers, whether 
for strategy resources, collegiality, access to 
materials, or professional development Just as 
we know that a child cannot l^e allowed to fall 
behind and be defeated, if that child is to progress 
constructnely in learning, similaily, we cannot 
allow discouraged teachers to talter, or else thev 
will tail and leave, or fail and remain \eithei 
option IS desired by anyone, therefore. Teacher 
Centers offer supplements that nourish both the 
learning and teaching growth processes TheN'ew 
York City Teacher Centers Consortium has a 
ten-year history, and embedded in that histoi\ are 
many seeds and lessons we see con tempo rank 
championed m the learning comnuinities now 
being built in schools In particular, and seminal 
to our program, are ideas tor restructui ing 
schools, such as shaied decision-making, and the 
place of research in teaching, m addition to 
understandings about the perils of collaboiation. 



capacities to change school system norms, 
limitations on introducing innovation, and 
changing social relationsliips in the workplace. 

To put the Center's work into historical 
perspecti\e, American teacher centers weie 
inspired by the success of centers in Great Britain. 
American centers opened in 1978, at a time when 
Tederal resources were a\ailable. Diversity in 
program design, governance structures, and 
funding sources has always characterized the 
American movement. Early centers founded 
prior to 1988 in this country became proselyti/ers 
for \ariou.-, philosophies of education, such as 
open classroom and humanistic education, and 
were make-and-take facilities. 

These earlier efforts were generallv 
foundation-funded and tended to attract those 
teachers who already adhered to the basic ideas or 
biases being espoused. OtlK^r centers emerged 
through Office of Education support under the 
aegis ot school district or uni\'ersitv sponsorship. 
Often such centers w ere hardly more than college 
extension programs or bureaucratically designed 
inser\ice activities which lacked any mechanism 
for teacher input in program configuration. The 
present course of teacher renters is a confluence of 
se\'eral streams of current educational thought. 
Seminal studies endorsed what teachers have 
long recogni/ed that pressure to change 
education cannot be accomplished through fiat or 
mandate, and that inno\ation really takes hold 
where teachers are most nnolved in the 
de\elopment and implementation proLCss, and 
w here mutual adaptation o' practue and Lontext 
are encouraged 

Another, more potent sector promoting 
teachei centers was political and ideologu.il in 
nature. Teacher unions, the Ameruan l edeiation 
of Teachers (AIT) m partiLuIai, saw the potential 
ot centers as testing grounds for phning out an 
agenda of protessionahsm The\ en\'isioned a 
tea Lher-spon sored system o! pioiessional growth 
associated with freedom and the opportunitv to 
mtluence and impact on piofessional standards, 
practkes, and preparation as iiatuial lights and 
obligations of the profession itself 

It IS this element ol teachei powei, the 
demand to shape then own piolession, that SaxI 
and otheis ha\e desLnbed as geimane to the 
ladkal growth of the (enter mo\ement in this 
Lountiy. Descriptions ol the Lcnters which 
emeiged during the fedeial peiiod 11978-1982) 
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burgeon the litoiature The ke\ roles gronted 
teachers in the governance struvture, a poh^y 
board made up of a teacher ma)ority and 
endorsed by the barganiing agent, pro\ ed to be a 
ma)or issue, a threat to the local educational 
agencies as well as to institutions ot higher 
education. As a result, program content and 
structures were almost ignoa\i. Notwithstanding 
this consuming interest in go\er nance, and 
ultimately because of it, a large number of new 
structures and unique partnerships emerged 
These partnerships demonstrated that teachers 
themselves can become agents of change, in\ ent 
sokitions to school problems,, take on new roles, 
and initiate school improvement efforts and 
delivery services that can meet the educational 
needs of the student clients thev serve 

In 1982, at the time federal support for teacher 
centers ceased, there v\ere some 54 centers in 
existence, owned and operated collaboratively by 
the local educational agencies, teacher unions, 
and colleges of education, with a variety of forms 
and functions, \et specificallv addressing what m 
their geographic areas were the most pressing 
educational concerns. As a result of the shift in 
federal fundsand support in 1984, as many of v ou 
know,. New York State took the opportunity to 
become the contemporary leader in the teacher 
center movement,^ by creating legislation and 
establishing a statewide program. Former 
Commissioner of Education Gordon Ambach was 
instrumental in helping the teacher organizations 
advocate fur this program. Briefly,, the statutorv 
purposes mandate the creation of places and 
programs run by teachers, for teachers to (1) 
introduce the use of multiple instructional 
approaches, (2) establk.h demonstration sites for 
research,, computer,, and other technologies, as 
applied to education, provide locations that 
would facilitate the sharing of ideas, resources, 
and methodsot instruction, and (4) assist teachers 
who move to new or different disciplines. 

At this time,, over 91 centers are being 
financed through state legislation, with a budget 
appropriation of $16 million, a sum that exceeded 
the original appropriation of the federal 
government for the entire country. While it is 
difficult to estimate the exact dollar amount 
currently focused on this program,, a good guess 
would be at least double the original figure, as 
centers have learned to use the state 
appropriation to leverage additional monies from 



local sources. Th.e same legislation ensures ih?.i 
each center would be managed and run by local 
policv boards, each of which would be composed 
of at least 31 percent teachers. (Other members of 
policy boards include parents, administrators, 
and members of the communit\.) Consequently 
local teacher "ownership" is a key feature of the 
New York State Teacher Centers and serves to 
distinguish them from many teacher centers 
outside of the state. 

Local teacher domination has resulted m a 
network of teacher centers that ditfer among 
themselves substantial! v in focus, si/e, and 
striictuie Also, because some centers existed 
prior to state funding, centers differ in their 
maturity. The extant network of teacher centers, 
each shaped by its own needs assessments,, 
political forces, personnel, and local concerns, 
shares the standard featuresof all social networks. 
They are especially complex. 

A Partnership of Educational Interests 

What IS emerging within the teacher centers 
IS a model of great significance to teacher 
education H is the first model based on the 
collaboration and interaction of a partnership of 
educational interests, a crucial test of the ability of 
teachers to direct their professional lues,, and 
achieve full professional status, hi fact, the state 
initiative m supporting teachers can be seen as 
implicit acceptance by New \'ork State of the \ lew 
that professional development performed by 
teachers will b o more effective because of its 
greater likelihood of relevance and peer 
acceptance. In New York City, our Teacher Center 
IS a collaborative effort, supported by the State 
Kducation Department, community school 
districts, the central Board of Education and the 
United Federation of Teachers, and from time to 
time, there are additional grants and funds from 
foundations. The Center has a service 
orientation, and adds to its character by engaging 
in various types of collaborative arrangements 
with other agencies, such as museums,^ 
foundations, and institutions of higher education. 
Explication and examples follows 

Our Center is not actually one place but a 
sy stem of some forty school-based sites organized 
to respond quickly and thoughtfully to both 
school system priorities and individual 
practitioner needs. The Centers' components can 
be considered building blocks for any 
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comprehensive inservice prograir. or 
infrastructure. Components include an 
Individual Development strand, a Course and 
Workshop Program, an Instructional Information 
Service, and a Coordinated Services Component. 

In planning its programs and services,, the 
Center takes into account the general 
perspectives, preferences, policies, mandates, and 
controls of the larger educational community and 
balances these against teachers' personal growth, 
sense of autonomy, immediate needs,, and 
contextual variables. The Center is both proactive 
and responsive. While showing a sensitivity to 
bureaucratic demands, it appropriately responds 
to classroom conditions and realities. 

The vitality of this operational model is 
embodied in the work of the Center staff. The 
attributes that distinguish their work and account 
for their success can be likened to Peters' and 
Waterman's characteristics of excellent 
organizations, wherein they suggest that such 
organizations are sustained by individuals who 
have a bias for action, work close to the client, are 
autonomous and entrepreneurial, believe in 
productivity through people, and stick to their 
knitting, and whose work is hands-on and 
value-driven. Rationale for the newer models of 
organizations like the New York City Teacher 
Centers Consortium can be found in the writings 
of DS Pugh (1973); Bolman & Deal (1985); John 
Naisbitt and David Crandall (1985). These 
authors conclude that human service 
organizations must fit not only the demands of 
the environment but also the needs of their 
members. They must have a great tolerance for 
ambiguity,, and they must contam devices for 
providing linkages to the present, yet be futuristic 
in their view. 

Teacher Center Specialists 

Central and critical to the professional 
development strand are the Teacher Center 
Specialists— experts in teaching, learning, and 
staff development Specialists are located in 
Teacher Center sites throughout the City. They 
work out of resource rooms which are used by 
teachers for examining instructional aids, 
preparing teaching materials, participating in 
workshops, and consulting with each other and 
the specialist. Individual services to teachers may 
include applications of computers to the 
classroom, organizing and managing instruction. 



ni o d i f \' 1 n g c u r r 1 c u 1 u m , and a d a p t i n g 
instructional strategies or program design 

The creation of this structure and role grew 
out of a comprehensive survey of staff needs and 
preferences as to content and delivery conducted 
during our initial planning more than ten years 
ago. The need for such a role was confirmed in a 
more recent survey in 1986,, when teachers once 
again indicated that they preferred assistance in 
their own classroom with their own students. 
Their desire for on-site assistance was consistent 
with two facts, ^irst, that systems tend to 
emphasize program as their primary concern,, 
while teachers are concerned with the day-to-day 
strategies for carrying out instruction. Second, 
viewed sociologically, the practitioner fimctions 
in isolation from all other adults, and this 
isolation tends to contribute to fcelmgs of 
helplessness,, alienation, and eventual 
disaffection. The Carnegie Forum's report, A 
Nation Picpnmi. Ttvzc/KTs /u; the 27,s7 Century,, also 
recommends the creation of such lead-teacher 
roles in schools in order to dru'e and encourage 
workplace change, loosen the bonds of current 
heirarchical relationships,, and reward 
outstanding practitioners with additional status 
recogniti.>n 

Our Teacher Specialists are skilled and 
sensitive master teachers, selected through a long 
and arduous testing process which includes 
recommendations from principals, peers, and the 
local union representative; an in-basket test where 
such entry level skills as problem solving are 
assessed; an interview where candidates are 
asked to amplify on questions in the 
aforementioned test, and where they are engaged 
in role play; wide experience in schools; 
experience in a number of different positions; and 
knowing the turf. 

We take great care in matching the Teacher 
Specialist and school, taking into account the 
characteristics of both,, then trying to match 
person to territory. We look for someone who will 
not be seen as a threat to the administration and 
will be respected by staff. Specialists are not 
ad\'isors. Advisors who work with teachers tend 
to emphasize effects on children and to fashion 
assistance from a chjld-centered perspective. The 
Teacher Specialist,, however,, recognizes that 
viewing teaching and learning as a student-br.sed 
problem,, and generating the information 
necessary to confront the student's problem,, will 
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not sutticc to change teaching, lo do that, in 
addition to considering student etfects, one must 
view the problem through the teacher's e\es and 
constitute strategies for solution m terms of the 
teacher's perception nf the problem. 

hi contrast to classical or formal approaches 
to inservice given by ol district staff, the 
Specialist does not espouse a single mode of 
solution for similar categories of problems or 
needs. Thus, although Teacher Specialists ha\ e a 
philosophy, they do not espouse a doe trine. The\ 
operate with approaches rather than biases. The\ 
serve teachers on the basis of synthesized 
information, observation, and analysis gathered 
and developed in consultation uith teachers. 
They do not do training. 

The Teacher Specialists do not impose 
methodologies such as open classroom or 
programs such as Open Court. The program or 
the package is not the issue. Their task is to he'.p 
one do better,, whatever one is doing, and to 
respect the practitioner's right to make informed 
decisions about \\ hat methodo!og\ or progiam to 
employ. Existing and working in a real-world 
setting, within a system containing its own 
pressures and priorities, the Specialists seek not to 
radicali/e teachers but to make them more 
effective. Their emphasis is on knowledge, 
process, and options. 

Over time, the Teacher Speciahsts build a 
program of resources and services which match 
Mie character and need of the school, and also 
develop mechanisms for m\ol\ing staff Site 
committees are organized for purposes of 
developing growth and action plans for the 
school. Site Committee members act as 
informants and ambassadors for the Center They 
become builders of the critical mass and 
advocates for the Centei ideal. Our first 
participants are often our best teachers. They see 
the Center as an opportunity to become more 
involved and re-energized, and act as a core 
group in helping build Center participation. As 
the Teacher Specialist's influence grows, more 
teachers become involved The nature of the 
conversation in the Center changes from grousing 
or avoiding talk about students and schools, to 
discussions about teaching problems or general 
pedagogical concerns, as well as more global 
issues in education. 

As Rosenholtz implied,, gix)d schools with 
norms of collegiality and continuous impro\ ement 



do not )ust happen. There is no O/, no magic 
potion that suddenh turns a school around 
What there is, is people, and process that blends 
eaieful plarmng with flexibility as a ke\ feature. 
What IS certainly cleai from our work is that new 
id.\^s, new roles, and new practices need time to 
root' The training of the Teacher Specialist is 
multidimensional — its major purpose is to 
increase the capacity of Specialists to function 
smoothl) m their role Specialists learn such 
clinical skills as conferencing, .)bser\'ing, and 
diagnosing, and consequentl\, Ihey learn to 
analyze their own behavior 

Another set of skills that the Teacher 
Specialist must learn is perhaps the most critical. 
Its purpose is to provide msight into the context 
of the school and the problem of change Major 
areas of training include the sociology of the 
^thool culture, adult learning and development, 
group process skills,, examination of learning 
stvles, and modes of communication 0\er time 
they can use these understandings to champion 
inno\ati\e metho ds, reduce feelings ot conflict 
und alienation on the part of staff, promote 
teacher leadership, and deal with the central 
concerns of teaching and school change. 

1 lere'san example of how a Teacher Specialist 
went about helping a teacher who complained 
about state guidelines and time frames as they 
relate to at-risk kids. This pa**ticular teacher 
questioned the appropriateness of the content of 
the course,, noting the absurdity of expecting 
continuity of instruction with children who are 
truant or long term absentees. She felt that often a 
\ oungster is set up for dropping out w hen, after a 
two-week absence, the child cannot catch on to 
the scheduled lesson. Lost and feeling 
inadequate, the student leaves permanently, 
feeling that catching up is hopeless These are the 
Specialist's w\)rcis' 

77//> tCihJict in ii Manhallmi In^h ^lIiooI tiut^^hf a 
fi'fh'at fiutth \^fihic t/iLss. At 14 i/iw/.s of ii^^c tlic^c kui^ 
wctc niiukcd fail in Ci^. Thcfc urfc lurnfy-^crcn 
s/i/i/i'/i/.s 0)1 /i'<»j/>/i7. uufh a daihf afh'tiiiiithc of furhr 
lo nifwliVfi. Six uric Jmni'Lon' i ullci^, affixlionaldy 
Hilled 'iiobholo' Ten ^fndciih ivcic dovotcd to the 
tcihlin, llw /I's/ uric nuiipiiblc of umiut^^ to ^iliool 
every diuf. 

By vii tue of the faet that ////s wa^ a <e)noi teacher, 
>/i(' wii^ detcf finned to ^ueeeed with the^e youn<^^lei^. 
It (Ci/s fiot c<?M/ VVc lh\^an Ini ^efHihitin;^ driy le^^on 
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assi^^iinicuts. Shcusai souicc tmilcriiil nilho ifitcxl 
as a basis of uisl ruction Tins ambled every child to 
parlicipatc as lon(^ as he or she was prescfd. Then -'V 
added to each lesson a readni^\^ co:tipo}ie}il inid a 
zorilin;^ component Based on this maleiial a 
developmental lesson evolved f-" rach chdd F\f}ii 
copies of the material were placed in an envelope m the 
Innkof the room. Returning ab^icnfees did not luivc to 
wait for the teacher to (five them missed assi^\^nmenli> of 
lessons. They simph/ follozeed the system and took the 
readin(fs and zcorkslieets from the envelopes No 
emburrassment for them and consideiabli/ le» 
fmstrnthm for the teacher Theoppoitundy to make up 
back work was ever piesent. 

It was a challenging teaching c\clc with the 
teacher comnig often to the Center fc;r additional 
material and advice on how to chunk the units 
into lessons. Luckiiy this teacher taught onlv one 
section like this and had years of experience to 
rely upon. 

The second example, taken from our 
documentation records, requii es some 
explanation which follows, but 1 think it is 
important to understand how sttite and local 
regulations for programs affect teachers. I hope 
this will help you appreciate the level of support 
and personal commitment that is necessary to 
drive a mandate. From the perspecti\e of 
school-based personnel, the present wa\e of 
school reform differs significantly from the 
reform wave of the 1960s. Then, influential 
political and policymaking groups concerned 
themselves with larger socioeconomic issues such 
as school finance, desegregation, and equalizing 
educational opportunity They brought forth 
legislation which embodied social policv, such as 
PL 94-142, Title 1, and Head Start. What they did 
was fashion a framework for social initiati\'e and 
to some extent, provide financial resources to 
translate the initiative into practice. What they 
did not do was to tamper with programmatic and 
practical implementation strategies or 
methodologies and materials, nor seek to impact 
on the persona! work of teachers in classrooms 

What is happening now is considerably 
different m direction, content, implication, 
support, and resources. Here's v^'hat 1 mean. 
What follows is taken from a New York City 
school directive establishing our Dropout 
Prevention Program for ninth graders. There 



were several paragiaph.-^ explaining Uuuhng tuiei 
rationalizing the formation ot the program as an 
extension of the "house" or magnet school idea 
used in alternatne settings to promote 
personalization of education ttM voungsters. The 
directive is very specific It said, " ..schools must 
i dent if}' blocks of t wen tv- live students., each 
block will include fue dasses. Knglish, social 
studies, math or suence and a high interest, 
career-oriented class and a tutorial. " The 
directive continues on three additional pages, 
detailing each component. There is no room for 
teacher judgment. 

In one school where teachers were 
floundering at the start of the vear, a Teachei 
Center specialist took the initiative for organizing 
and slv^pherding a program whkh the)' called 
"SAIL," 1 quote from the minutes of the session, 
(\^hich, by the wa\, weie also mandated) These 
are his words 

The Basic Dilemma 

The fundamental pioblem thi^ pio^^iam face^ /s a 
philosophical one, and cath of u^ mu^t a}iswct it foi 
limilhct^clf Afc we pandcnii^^ to and ioddlm^ oui 
students, 01 a\c wc nttcmptm^^^ to icifiedi/ a lii^ton/ of 
child abuse^ 

A thild who has had no cdiuational icinfoncment 
at lionic ha> been educationally abu>ed, a thild who luis 
bctu toldovci and ovci that hchlic "will nevei make it" 
lia^ been abuseil, and a thdd whose family life is u 
iOiist'Uii souicc of tension, pt event in^\^ coihcntiation 
on educational ilevelopjuent, i> abused 

In oidci tocftCitiveh/ lemcdy this kind of abuse, ire 
niusf extend oiuselvcs and leath out to these 
ilisaftci ted, huf t , idm^ed \/oiiii\^sieis We }}iu>t tieatea 
amimumty that wchomo paitnipation and honest 
effort This doesn't })icau that iccaie unmindful of oui 
piimary task, which is to cdiuate — but wc cannot 
ctiih ate yonn^^^^tcis (vho are not in aticndam e. I k now 
that I would latlic} "toddle" a student fof the yeai to 
two it takes to ab^oib a student back into oui 
cdiuatiofial system, than to befoncd to "toddle" them 
and then famdio foi the next foity yeais thiou^h a 
zrelfaie system. 

As piofe^snmals, you know when to ^<>iive tomfoit, 
when to be demandiii^^;^, when to be fof^^ivin^^, when to 
be unfof^^ivin^^. Given the totfif^lexitics, cduiationally 
and emotionally, of the cnterpnsc we aic eii^a^id in, I 
I an readily nndei stand you) toiifusion and 
k onstci nation. Diffu idt a> it has been, and ( onlnnu's 
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to Ih\ what wc n)v developing; i> the dinrtion of the 
fidure. 

The Front Line (Later in the Year) 

Despite ii>Hnnbhe>, aicatd^, health >uppoft 
>rrr/ivs, ^\,»///A?//cvs(\<s/()//s, ete., the "battle" to retain 
out i^tudentb icon in the classroom. If t^tudent^ ate 
yr/////;<^ a bohd ediuatton ftotti teat het b who hhht oti ati 
otderhi atid efficient cla^^tootu, ni otdct to ptoniote 
that ptittiatif purpose, you wdl wm theit te>pat, 
adtturatioti,and i^tatitudc Cotitraty to theit expte^^ed 
wi>he> and then ^upetfieial behaviot, out >tudetit> 
watit a diH iplttted t^ttuttute attd a ^^^ettuitte edutatton. 
Wheti they ktiow that i/ou ate t^en^itroe to then 
nidividual tieeds atnl ptoblettit^, they will te^pond. 

You ate all >ea>otied, xrtetati teaehet'> who >ectn to 
itituitwely know the cottect balanee betweeti a 
d i>c I p titled, orsiianized ela»tooni and flexible, 
undet>tanditi;f te>pon>e> to a partieulat >tudent'> 
ptobleni> Althou^\ih I have eotivei/cd ttiy platitude to 
you privately in the pa>t, I should like to take tlii^ 
oppoftutiity to publicly expire my ptofound temped 
fot the very piofe»ionaland vety hattian way you have 
established a unin;^ and ediuationally nieaniui^^tul 
"SAILfattiily" 

Flexible, Innovative Teaching 

On greeting teachers new to the program the 
following year,, the Teacher Specialist u rote 

/// otdet to make the school ati attnu tive leattiiti^i 
envitonttient fot out students, we ate asked to be 
"flexible, tteativc, innovative, etc" How was this 
done? 

• Mr Dou^ilaa ptoved that pciif.talsis, not 
^tavity, ^v^v/s food into out stomachs by stand 
uii^ on Ills head and dntiknisii watet . 

• Mt\ Milo stasi^ed a "mock ttial," u ith a stu- 
dent "in the dock" fot iomin\i late to i la^^ 
and theteby distuptiti;^ the i lass ptoteedni^\is, 

• Mr. Sal in had /i/s s///f/(V//s create cottiputer- 
l^enerated siiraphuy /is rorcrs fot writiti^\i 
projects, thus eti^\iai^iti^\i "left-brani,n^ht- 
btaifi" aspects m the wtitiii;,^ ptocess. 

If you have an dea, tty it out. If it's fun to teuih, 
it wdl piobably ptirve to be fun to leatn Hands-on 
activities ate desnablc. Ask vctetan teaihets m the 
ptv^iatn for their idea$. 



The point that Mr. M., the Teacher Specialist, 
makes is that you cannot sell a product that you 
don't believe m, and unless these teachers were 
made to beheve in their work, their work was not 
"doable/' 

Teaching at-risk youngsters requires 
practitioners who are positive as weli as 
knowledgeable, who ha\e a high regard for their 
students' potential, and who are humane and 
caring. 1 beheve there is direct correlation 
between how one is counseled or "staff 
developed," and the practical performance of 
teachers. The first tenet of professionalism holds 
that the duty of professionals is to act on behalf of 
their clients,, in this case,, the students. 

In order to carry out this responsibility,^ 
teachers require access to knowledge from a 
variety of research bases as well as from clinical 
sources Such continuous opportunities for 
professional growth and high standards of 
practice call for workplace conditions which 
pro\ ide time and opportunity to plan to learn and 
to address particular problems of teaching. 
Adverse, nonfunctional workplace conditions 
which do not permit teachers to interact as 
professionals affect the quality of teachers' 
performance and students' chances to learn. This 
sort of negative combination of circumstances is 
abundantly apparent to all who work in schools, 
and IS well-documented (e.g.,, "Models for 
Professionalism," Columbia Law Report, 1986; 
Carnegie Commission Report, 1986; Committee 
on Economic Development,, 1987). 

While the Teacher Specialists and their work 
at the school sites are the hallmarks of our 
program,, the Center does have several other 
components which should be considered as part 
of building a comprehensive system of staff 
development. Each of our components features 
attention to building social cohesion, leadership 
through growth-producing activities, careful 
attention to content,, and a wide range of 
instructional practices 

What else do we do? A Course and 
Workshop Program utilizes expert teachers as 
college adjuncts to deliver graduate level courses. 
Each semester we mount more than 80 courses 
and we serve some three thousand teachers a 
year. Course leaders receiv e guidance in tailoring 
courses to the specific dev elopmental needs and 
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priorities of participants. Instructors are cxpoctoJ 
to question, to concretize, to provide appropriate 
activities, and they are able to respond to a varietv 
of styles to allow for diversity These instructors 
blend theoretical knowledge with practical 
knowledge and practical classroom experience. A 
graphic example of how the workshop program is 
designed was summed up by a participant in this 
way. 

Wc'tc the >lioppiu\^ bii\y huiic>—\/ou kiunc / 
cainc to the woik^hop :cith two ^hoppui^^^ 
expect hi^ them to be fiUed up with nuUeiinl^ and 
hand-out> That didn't happen hi^tead. I leai ued how 
to develop inxf own matenah //s///y the Ma^teiif 
Learnhi<^ <trate^^\/ I had to think about what I leally 
wanted iinj student-^ to leain, and to plan foi ^puific 
learnin^ object ive>. What happened here lenundi^ me of 
the s/on/ of the man who i^aid, 'Give someone a f/'s// and 
i/oii've fed him for the moment Teach him how to //>// 
and \/oii've helped him for life' Here, you've taii^^ht me 
how to //s//. 

Evaluation reports indicate a high level oi 
satisfaction with the content and delivery of the 
courses. More than 90 percent of the respondents 
indicated that they applied what they had learned 
to their classroom activities. 

Our Instructional Information Service 
operates to identify, compile, organize, and 
disseminate educational resource information 
Through computer searches using ERIC and other 
sources, educators are provided access to 
annotated bibliographies, journals, articles, 
curriculum guides, lesson plans, book reviews, 
audio-visual listings, research summaries, and 
soft ware/ ha rd wa re e val ua t i on s. 

The Coordinated Services Component 
ensures the \'igorous extension of Teacher Center 
activities to educational locales throughout the 
City. This is accomplished by an enthusiastic 
network of teacher experts who originate, 
develop, and implement such widely-recogni/ed 
programs and processes as the Teacher Research 
Linker i^rogram. Young Inventors, and Coaching 
Circles. Conferences, *;eminars, and summer 
institutes provide the impetus for linking 
classroom practitioners with talented and expert 
resources from the arts and from the business 
world, as well as from academic communities. 
Through this component of outreach services, 
teachers are kept in touch with the panoply of 



creatn e ideas and nro\ oi atn e approaches ss hi^h 
can re\ itali/e their commitment to their l raft 

A Xhni-Grant Program, our latest effort, is 
designed to enhiuice teacher professKMiahsm, 
recogni/e and reward teacher innovation, and 
boost teacher morale. Priority tor funding is 
gnen to projects which will impro\e workplace 
conditions and increase both letaher and pupil 
self-est' 'n. 

Wonderful school-based programs have 
come out ot this design! What is particularly 
surprising and gratifying to us was the response 
from secondary schools, special education 
teachers, guidance counselors, and groups who 
ha\'e traditionally not been predisposed to 
mini-grant proposal writing. Some of the 
proposals are particularly powerful and speak to 
the untaught curriculum. Examples tollow. 

• A support project to counsel unwed 
tathers and to offer training m parenting, 
i ^ m i 1 y ed uca t i o n , a nd sex ed u ca 1 1 o n . 
They bring boxes of disposable diapers 
when they visit the homes of their 
children. iMothers want to join. 

• A father and daughter who teach at the 
same school on the West Side developed 
an employment serv ice called "Work" to 
sensiti/e the West Side community to the 
emplo\ment skills being dev eloped m 
local schools. 

• At one of our "problem schools," sev eral 
teachers opened a 1 laitian Students Club 
to help new arrivals assimilate into the 
school communitv- 

• A restructuring piogram tor a large spe- 
cial education unit will attempt to incor- 
porate teachers' special talents m art, 
music, design, and drama into the 
regular school day 

Each of the other fifty oi so grants was a gem. 
None was self-serving 

In conclusion, we have used as a metaphor 
for our program, "Center as Laboratory and 
Mine." A labouitoii/, indicating a setting with 
resources, and materials, which encourages 
reflection, experimentation, and sharing with 
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liko-mindcd collcagucb— a place whcic it's cl ay 
to risk, to err, to admit mistakes, and to receu e 
encouragement to tr}' again Mine, to signify the 
Center's capacity and ability to generate new 
knowledge, new ideas, and new practices as thev 
emerge from teachers' work or the work of the 
Center We ha\'e chosen not to squander our 
resources by spreading them thinly, but rather to 
create models for others to study and emulate. 
We feel vindicated by a number of changes we see 
taking place in the system. 

Recently,, a new contractual agreement offers 
teachers options for school-based management. 
As a program which has always been on the 
cutting edge, the Center is now considering its 
role as a catalyst for stimulating these 
restaicturing opportunities. We have come to 
realize that professionalizing the teaching force 
means more than staff de\elopment, more than 
building positive work en\ironments and 
addressing difficult teaching problems, and more 
than o\'ercoming the isolation of the classroom. 
Taken together, these efforts are quite 
commendable and certainly defensible, but they 
are not sufficiently powerful interventions with 
which to build or sustain the quality learning 
communities which are being envisioned for all 
teachers and students. 



To rethink, redesign, and restructure schools, 
support s\ stems must be exphtit, iai^gible, and 
a\ ailable. To encourage pR)bh?m finding/ problem 
solving, to facilitate colleagueship, and to develop 
organized and integrated approaches to 
instruction, more than good-will is required. 
Technical assistance, know-how, and tenacity are 
imperatues to establishing systematic and 
organized new en\'ironments for teaching and 
learning. 

If teachers are to participate actively in 
school-based management, school staff will need 
to undergo some process training in shared 
decision-making. If staffs are to make informed 
decisions, the) will need to become familiar with 
examples or models of successful practices, 
alternatives to conventional teaching, and new^ 
configurations for school organization. 
Understanding regarding adult learning and 
leadership will need to become more explicit if 
teachers are to assume new roles as peer coaches, 
mentors, and lead teachers. Finally, all staff will 
need to become more worldly, more well-informed, 
and more knowledgeable in order to take 
ad\ antage of the opportunities now before us. 
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You have no idea how good it is for an 
assistant principal to even oat at lunch, 
let alone be seated,, with a piate, at a table where 
the cover is not used to conceal trays and trash 
that a student has decided to ditch. One of the 
perks I enjoy is an hour and a half for lunch, but 1 
do have to share my time with close to a thousand 
starving teenagers, just released from a morning 
of classes. 

We're gatheied over this lunch out of 
common concern for the problem of young 
people v/\\c are not successful in school. After 
re-stating this problem, 1 will propose three 
premises that can guide the way we think about 
the plight of these young people. Related to each 
premise, 1 will suggest priorities for action. As 1 
patrol the lunchroom each day, a number of 
desperate, dangerous, heretical ideas come to me. 
Km here and not in jail because 1 do not act on all 
of them! But Tm taxing this occasion to try some 
out on you, because the nature of the problem 
before us demands that we reconsider the mission 
and organization of public schools from new 
vantage points— like the school lunchroom. 

The Problem: Learners on the Margins of 
Schools 

On the fringes of school there is a shadow 
population of students whose motivation and 
achievement are stymied. These are the young 
people who are not being well served by the 
American public schools. It's hard to get a good 
handle on numbers for this population. We know 
that nationally one in four students drops out of 
school before graduation, and nearly one in two 
students do not graduate in certain locations and 
among certain ethnic groups. The achiex ement of 
minority students still lags significantly behind 



that ot white students, despite a decade of gains. 
Up to 40 percent of all junior high students and 60 
percent of senior high students probably have 
trouble with academic reading materials, 
according to National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) studies. As many as two-thirds 
of the seventeen-year-olds still in school run the 
risk of becoming marginal due to inadequate 
writing skills. About one-third of all pupils 
achieve below grade level. One in ten secondary' 
students gets suspended from school. Nearly all 
high school students experiment with alcohol, 
more than half with marijuana,, and about 40 
percent with other drugs. No doubt these varied 
groups and different categories overlap m many 
ways. Nevertheless, this discouraging, 
unrelenting refrain of evidence symptomatic of 
students who become marginal dramatizes the 
depth of this national problem. 

To be marginal is to experience a strained, 
difficult relationship with educational conditions 
that ha\e been organized to promote learning. 
The reality of marginality is that any student is at 
risk of becoming at least temporarily 
disconnected from full and productive 
involvement in school. Properly viewed, the 
problem is simply more pervasive than normally 
told, extending beyond the urban ghettos to the 
suburbs, beyond low achievers to the gifted. The 
v\ ell-adjusted cheerleader whose parent dies,, the 
merit scholar whose first romance ends, the 
legions of young people whose family life is 
strained or broken, the children who get seriously 
injured or ill, the student whose class is changed 
to a different teacher. As parents know, anyone 
can be qun kly knocked out of a pattern of 
productivity and go unattended at school for long 
periods of time. 
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With groator odds against success aro tho 
icarnors u hoso u a\ s of handling information and 
dovoK^ping skills aro not ta\orod b\ ivlati\ol\ 
monolithic school environments* for example, 
tho learners who like to work with then hands, 
the extroverts who prefer to work in groups and 
ha\ e to verbali/e continuall) to sta\ on task, or 
the intuiti\e thinkers impatient with step-b\-step 
processes. What of the quick minds with special 
aptitudes and duergent inteiligenees, the 
linguistic allv different, the learning disabled, the 
ph\sical!y handicapped, the cultuittll} distiiuf 

The first stage of the current school reform 
mo\ement has lacked the diagnosis required for 
reconstruction of schools that will be adequate to 
the problem of unsuccessful students. In m\ 
school cafeteria, I'm uoiried we're not analw.ing 
the problem successfully. Higher standards, 
longer da\s, more homework will not reach nn 
students until other work is done. Little long 
term impro\ ement in equalitv and qua lit v w ill be 
gained by simply intensifNing the features of the 
school ironment that have pro\en 
problematic to the \ery people we must assi->t. 
For schools to impro\e, \\e must find wa\s to 
reconnei' marginal students, 

in our recent book, Rcakhin^ Mats^nial 
Stthk'nt>, m\ colleague [5ob Sinclair and i insist we 
use the term marginal" to mo\e away from the 
negati\e and divisne connotations connected 
with terms like "at-risk" that ha\e dominated the 
diagnosis for reform. Counselors m my school 
district are required to have student files with 
"at-iisk" emblazoned m red! The label puts the 
onus squcirely on the individual, defining that 
person in terms of inalterable social \ ariables like 
race, famil\ income, family educational Ie\el, 
parent marital status, primary language — all 
viewed as deeply seated problems rooted in the 
indi\ idual. The "at-risk" orientation has se\eral 
consequences. 

First, schools haw a tendency to get bogged 
down in identification, and to become fascinated 
with quantifiable variables describing students. 
My school district did a great study to identify 
students at risk of failing to be promoted, tracking 
attendance, grades, test scores, discipline, 
attitude, parent variables, the works Using 
discriminant analysis, cut-off scores were 
discovered that predicted with percent 
accuracy the students who w'^re promoted. The 
trouble was that, Mie same variable scores 



indicated that 83 percent of those who failed 
>hoiiid ha\ e passed ' in other words, the kids w ho 
passed looked prett\ much the same as the kids 
who failed. 

The at-risk concept encourages such 
cxtensi\e, well intended efforts at identification, 
but lea\cs blank the question of how the school 
environment is responding to students. 
lnter\ention t\pically occurs too late, since we 
measure at-risk problems when students ha\e 
reached a bieaking point with school, dropping 
out, failing, being suspended, and cutting class 
further, strategies for intervention compatible 
with calling kids "at-risk" tend to isolate students 
for separate treatment. The hidden bias m the 
term shields the school en\ ironment from critical 
analvMs, promoting pull-out remedial programs 
w hose real result is to remo\ e the learner from the 
setting m hopes that the serious challenge of 
changing the setting can be avoided. 

To soi\ e the problems of our schools, we need 
concepts that help us hold both ends of the 
indnidual/school equation in balance. The is^ue 
IS not the child's background, instead, the 
problem is how the school en\ ironment relates to 
the child. After all, differenced among students 
are not the real problem. The prime issue is the 
rc^ponsn eness of the school en\ ironment to the 
\ ariations among students. Defining the problem 
as "at-risk" students leads us to accept the 
existing organization of schoc^K and to try to fit 
the identified students back i ^ the very setting 
that put them at risk. Thinking instead about 
learners on the margins of school en\ ironments 
draws our attention to ways the school 
en\ ironment must be adjusted to respond to that 
majority of learners who, either temporarily or 
more permanent! v, become disconnected from 
school 

VVith this said about the problem, let me stale 
nn' [hwL premises and discuss them in turn. 

Premise L 

The mission of public schools in a 
democratic society is to provide quality, 
integrated education to all learners. 

With regard to this premise, the origin of the 
American ideal of education for all goes back to 
the Cireeks — mainly Socrates and the Stoics. They 
held that each and every human being, including 
sla\'e boys, can havetuid ought to have the chance 
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for a philosophical oducalion For Socralos, 
phiiosophi/in^ was based on nothing more 
specialized than the active use of practical reason, 
a common and universal possession ot all 
humani). If the^ unexamined lite is not worth 
living for a human being, then a society truly 
dedicated to securing tor its members the 
conditions ot a full and worthwhile life has the 
duty to make sure they get this kind of "higher" 
education.^ 

America has come a lont: way toward this 
ideal. Ralph Tyler is fond of recalling Ins boyhood 
in 1910. when only 50 percent of students 
attended school beyond the tifth grade, when 
only 10 percent graduated trom high school and 
only 3 percent graduated troir. college His 
perspective eases the pam ot current dropout 
rates from high school,, which have hovered 
around 25 percent for twentv-ti\e vears. It is 
because we have hit a plateau in our ef torts iu 
expand education, that we must re-examine our 
commitment to the premise ot qualitv education 
tor all. 

To tell the truth, one reason we have dropouts 
IS that educators have beci.>me tooeasiK satistied 
v\ith not reaching students Recent calls tor 
equality of education are otten met w ith a Lunous 
resentment, as if we w\Te trying t protect those 
students w ' > can learn under present conditions 
trom those who can't or won't. There is 
considerable frustration w ith the shortco imgs ot 
pre\ lous reforms, and realistic skepticism now 
o\er our ability to adjust present schooling 
practices to accomplish the untinKshed agenda 
with marginal learners Manv educatois aie 
Lloset cynics, e\en while demanding the best. 
Schools tolerate a significant degree ot 
marginalily, allowing indi\ idualsoi subgroups to 
dexelop and sustain taultx relationships with 
other school people and programs. At base man\ 
ot us do not really beliexe all students can learn 
basic skills, much less philosophical reasoning 

So, one reason we are stalled in educational 
retorn. is the tailuie of edutational theorv. At one 
time, in Tvler's youth, we were able to organ i/e 
schools that discouraged students trom 
continuing — with grading stales that expetled 
lailure, with a curriculum based on the disciplines 
of the univeisity, w ith a narrow band ot didactic 
teaching beha\ ior. Our schools aie still based on 
misconceptions about teaching/learning, about 
individual ditlerences, about cuiiiculum, and 



about the improvement process. Further, these 
misconceptions at the heart of school 
orgaui/ation directl\' contiadict the stated 
mission of public schools One priority lor 
creating schools that reach marginal leirners is to 
gi\e a gieat deal ot attention to how we think 
about students and schools We need theory 
consistent with the mission ot public schools that 
will help educatt)rs le-perceive possibilities tor 
altering the ditticult relations that too often 
develop between learners and school 
environments. 

In practical terms, this means challenging and 
changing deepsealed, hard-to-access beliefs held 
by educators, parents, and politicians. 1 or 
example, schools are still organized around the 
beliet that learning is primarilv a passive, 
scat-bound acti\ itv. Uhen we talk about 
instructional reform, we concoct programs that 
change what teachers do, not what learners do. 
The dominance ot telling, lecturing, questioning 
the class, and monitoring seat work as the 
instructional paradigm in most secondary schools 
makes sense onl\ in terms oi an "empt\ \essel" 
view ot learners as passu e receptacles to be tilled 
with infv)imalion ^et philosophers and 
ps\chologist.s have rect>gni/ed the constructs e 
side ot learning, the constant process ot making 
sense ot the world Sadiv, in many classroOiHs. 
active distover\ and problem solving aie directly 
discouraged as disruptne. Student acti\jl\ is to 
be controlled, not en».ouraged The job Hefore us 
IS to realign school organization to a more 
concrete. d\namu, and social \iew ot learning, 
which aclualh c hai ac teri/es the preterred 
learning st\les ot manv ot the \outh we must 
reach 

The pre\ ailing misguided \ lew ol learning is 
linked to misLonLcptions about cuiriculum. The 
tuiraulum is t\ picallx \ lewed as an inert body ot 
knowledge— a lengthx set ot topics students need 
to memoii/e. The successive chapters ot the 
adopted textbook form the load map tor teaLheis, 
who teel piessured to co\ei the subject mattei at 
a pate that unfortunateK meets the needs ol onh 
a portion ot then learneis. 

The responsibihlx for helping learners tind 
meaning in subject inatlei. lelexance in 
educational \alues, and powei m intellectual or 
technical skills is ai the heait ot the school's 
mission Ihe uiiriculum is a means ot tieating 
the signituanl lelationships among teacheis. 
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students, and the world in which these ends can 
be accomplished The curriculum is not an end in 
itself,, as the pronouncements ot some subject 
matter authorities (and many colleges) seem to 
imply. Particularly for marginal learners, it is 
useful to view curriculum as a connective 
medium linking teachers and students. 
Incomplete learning and inappropri.ite behavior 
suggest weak curricular connections among 
learners, subject matter, and teachers. In man\ 
classrooms, the only real "subject" is the content 
itself, for the teachers and learners are caught m 
ritualistic relations m service of an abstract body 
of knowledge. To diagnose learning problems 
correctly and restore connections, an expanded 
view of curriculum is needed, one that concei\ es 
curriculum in terms of the total environment in 
which learners live and act. 

Beliefs about learners, about ability, about 
curriculum must change if we are to reach 
marginal learners. No matter how promising a 
strategy for reform may be, if it is not 
incorporated into teachers' personal belief 
systems, it will be unlikely to affect behavior in 
the desired direction. We do know something 
about how beliefs change. Unfortunately, the 
process holds little promise for a political quick 
fix, for a "shake and bake — just add water" model 
resulting in quick answers. People must first 
become aware of their existing beliefs and see a 
need for changing them. This is the motivation 
behind emphasizing my first premise of returning 
continually to the mission of our schools. 
Analysis of school practices in light ot the missic>n 
to reach all learners provides numerous points at 
which to challenge current beliefs. 

But beliefs change only in a supportive 
climate, where relationships are friendh, 
individuals feel important, and their participatioh 
is encouraged and valued. IVople must have 
opportunities to confront ideas, problems, and 
goals; and chances to discover and explore new 
ways of seeing and thinking in interaction with 
other peers under the guidance of experienced 
mentors. Finally, they have to experiment, 
hypothesize, make mistakes, modify positions 
and try again, preferably with others of like mind. 
Beliefs change in interaction with practice. One 
reason it is critical for universities to collaborate 
with schools is that the theory that guides oui 
practice is the truly fundamental stage for reform 



Premise 2. 

The prevailing organization of classroom 
instruction, which has been successful with 
a minority of students, actually hinders the 
accomplishment of the schooPs mission 
with many learners. 

Schools generally rely upon a relatively 
monolithic model foi schooling. Large groups (15 
to 40 students) are scheduled on a set timetable 
according to age and subject matter. As Benjamin 
Bloom emphasizes, group instructional 
procedures employed with individual students 
w ho vary in man) characteristics must produce 
v ariations in the accomplishment of a learning 
task, both in the le\el of achievement of the task 
and in the rate at which it is accomplished.^ Yet 
teachers are expected to cover a loosely defined 
body of factual material in a set time period, 
despite differences among learners. 

Any relatively monolithic model o^ teaching 
and school organization presupposes a particular 
type of learner who is favored by this 
environment. Anthropologists and cognitive 
psychologists have made progress in identifying 
detailed profiles of the cognitive skills required 
for success in large group,, didactic instructional 
modes Among these skills are a preference for 
being analytical in attention and thinking, a 
preference for being stimulus or object-centered 
rather than self-centered, ,.d the abstract ability 
to classify events, ideas, or people into broad 
categories, using non-obvious features. The 
achievers in school are likely to be systematic, 
analytical processors of information. 

Not all young people work best in this wMy. 
Many students torced to the margins of school 
tend to be relational, intuitu e learners. They are 
oneshot thinkers more ea.^ly influenced bv 
others Often, they need cues and prompts from 
theenvironment to solve probk'ms,and they have 
trouble providing their own structure while 
completing assignments. They prefer to learn m 
people-oriented work environments, responding 
best to responsive teachers who u.se positive 
reinforcement techniques. They like projects 
in\ol\ing auditory and kinesthetic approaches 
The) remember and analv/e information best 
when it is placed in a social or personal 
context.'^ It is essential to realize that both types of 
students can and do learn. It is the monolithic 
nature of the large-group, didactic setting in 
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•schools tlvit masks the strengths of ^omv students 
while enhancing the achievement of others. 

Let's take mathematics, the "killer" subject, 
for our example Mathematics is taught prmitinly 
as a set of rules, handed down by experts tor 
novices to memorize. In a word — mtmiidatmg, 
especially to adolescents with problems accepting 
authority. One line of research by Alan 
Schoonfeld at the University of California 
(Berkeley) and by John Steely Brown and Richard 
Burton at the Xerox Palo Alto Research Center 
traces the mathematical errors typically made by 
students to teaching techniques. They've found 
they can predict student errors accurately,, 
because the mistakes students make are not 
random. Rather, they are due to sensible 
interpretations of experiences they have had in 
classrooms. Since math is taught as a series of 
thousands of small exercises designed to test 
student mastery of algorithms applicable in 
precise contexts, students belie\e math problems 
can be solved quickly if the right procedure is 
followed. Little refeience is made to formal 
mathematical knowledge or even to informal 
experience with numbers when solving the 
dreaded word problems. Instead,, there is a 
desperate, one shot stab for the formula. Students 
study mathematics ptiSsively,, as a closed,, 
rule-driven system to be obeyed by all but 
understood by a few. So they are easily 
paralyzed, unable to transfer what tliey know to a 
different context.^ 

While m school, karning (and evaluation) are 
primarily individual. However,, in work,, 
personal life, and recreation, each person's ability 
to function successfully depends on what others 
do and how several indniduals' mental and 
physical performances mesh. Second, in school,, 
the emphasis is often on "pure thought" activities, 
work done without the external support of books, 
notes, calculators, etc. Outside school, one has 
free access to supporting information, and the 
kind of work done usually depends directly on 
what tools are available Third, school learning is 
mostly symbol-based,, and connections to the 
events and objects symbolized are often lost. 
Achievement becomes a matter of learning 
symbol manipulation rules, and of speaking or 
writing according to those rules. Outside school, 
people often use objects and events directly in 
their reasoning, without resort to the symbols that 
may represent them. Because they tire 



contmuousl) engaged with objects and situations 
that make sense to them, people who did not do 
well in school don't forget what's important, and 
transfer what they know from one setting to 
another.^ 

So we have devised an artificial system of 
learning in school, one that does a decent job of 
preparing the top percent or so for college The 
problem is we are trying to stretch that s>stem to 
accommodate students who do not learn in ways 
favored by that organization of instruction. To 
reach more learners, particularly those not well 
served by existing settmgs, requires expanding 
the school environment to contain multiple 
means for accomplishing common objectives. 

To build a curriculum that includes all 
learners,, we need to look first at learners'' 
academic and personal strengths. Greater 
concern must be given to helping students 
develop and demonstrate tliinking skills and 
problem-solving capabilities, moving beyond the 
current emphasis on exposing students to certain 
bodies of knowledge for specified lengths of time, 
in this direction,, the requirements of the 
curriculum are dircxtly tied to student learning, 
and school subjects are restructured to create 
opportunities tor young people to use 
information and explicit thinking strategies to 
make sense of situations or problems. 

It is promising that the new programs 
claiming to teach thinking skills have three key 
features in common. First most of the effective 
programs have features characteristic of 
out-of-school learning. They mvolve socially 
shared intellectual work,, and they are organized 
around group accomplishment of tasks. Second, 
they ha\ e elements of an apprenticeship. There is 
room for participation in productive acti\ ity even 
by the relatively unskilled Fnirther, teachers act 
as intellectual coat. he s,, making explicit thought 
piocesses that are usually hidden and 
encouraging student observation and 
commentary At least m these programs, we are 
realizing that significant learning takes place m 
the context of a significant relationship with a 
more expert and articulate leader willing to coach 
the novice m skills Third, the most successful 
programs are organized around significant 
problems to be solved or \ ital questions that 
connect with student lives ' 

Another simple truth loo otten lost in the 
stack of textbooks we give to promote learning is 
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thot you can't tc\ich truly rntirnl thinkim^, without 
cony:quential bubjcct matter. Tho rowrse is true, 
as well, how can you teach consequential subject 
matter without requiriiv; resourceful thinking? If 
we start from the prem'se of learning for all, we 
arrive at the priority of a curriculum 
reconstructeJ to pjrmit more small group 
problem soKing, mentor/ protege coaching, and 
direct contact with real world, social and moral 
issues. 

The curriculum challenge posc\i by marginal 
learners is to design learning activities that 
engage the passion and curiosity of the young 
Teachers have to create or draw from histor\ and 
current events problems, simulations and 
projects that require the do\ elopment of the skills 
being taught, need cooperation for successful 
completion, can be illuminated by outside 
reading and research, and can be clarified using 
concepts from the various disciplines. often, 
we teach the content in a linear abstract ta^hion, 
using examples as an afterthought. If we want tt^ 
engage marginal learners, we will have to start 
more often with the concrete situation itst ll, and 
bring the precedents and concepts trom the 
academic disciplines to bear as appropriate This 
re-alignment or the curriculum leads us ine\ itablv 
beyond the school walls. 

Within and around core courses, schools 
serious about reaching marginal learner^ ,\x\d 
intent on providing a quality education for all 
learners must foster a varietv of experiences 
making use of the non-school setting. In general, 
teachers can make curriculum contact with 
society m three ways. 

First, teachers can capitah/.e on experiences 
already taking place in learners' lu es outside 
school In an "informal" way, teachers draw 
upon and extend the unorganized reser\'oir of 
knowledge students ha\e from daily experience 
by connecting it with the sciiool curriculum. 
Second, teachers can deliberately combine school 
and nonschool environments to promote 
learning. In this "formal" approach, the teacher 
supplements classroom learning bv deliberalelv 
organizing speakers, tield trips, audio-visual 
resources, telecommunication, projects, 
laboratory activities, research. These are the 
relatively infrequently used traditional means to 
bring the students to the world and the world to 
students. The third approach is to .assist in 
placing individual students in other settings tor 



specific e\ perieiv.es in. a set time period. This 
"nonformal"' approach rentes opportunities for 
learning like apprentkeships and internships that 
are systematically related to the school 
curriculum but take place under the authority ot 
a nonschool agency (like a university). 

To re- align the organization of instruction in 
the ways indicated, \ariable time periods and 
flexible grouping would have to be used lo 
accommodate several modes of instniction To 
make this workable, smaller administrative units 
(like the house system within a larger school) 
would be necessary. In these units, teams of 
faculty,, administrators, counselors and students 
would work away ito\w the time-basai factory nxxid 
towaai tlxHiutcomes-based , commu nit y-of- learners 
model necessary for the success of students on the 
margins 

Curriculum and governance decisions would 
have to be made flexibly and collaborativelv 
within these communities Frequent formativt. 
evaluation of students' progres^ would provide 
information to guide these decisions The testing 
of individuals wxnild be one way to check if each 
learner is being appropriately challenged, not a 
means to separate out students for unequal access 
to know ledge To make informed decisions about 
the proptT match betw^een curriculum and 
student, mt)re teacher time must be created along 
with resources to implement the strategies that 
are developed These are some of the necessarv 
conditions for true curiiculum reorganization for 
marginal learners. 

Premise 3. 

The social organization of schools— its 
current array of adult roles, responsibilities, 
and regularities— subtly blocks and 
undermines the collaborative processes 
needed for reorganizing curriculum and 
instruction. 

Schools are closed institutions. Like the 
antebellum Southern plantation, like the mental 
hospitals or prisons studied bv Hrving Goffman, 
they tend to be total social systems, self-sufficient 
and enveloping. Schools feed, protect, instruct, 
counsel, medicate, and recreate voung people 
They are the second home for latchkey children 
and adolescents. They provide a largely 
sell-enclosed fiame ol refeience foi the actions 
and thoughts ot their participants. These 
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characteristics of a closed institution must be 
considered when we presume to reorganize 
curriculum. Today, I'll focus on two features of a 
closed institution especially relevant to the 
change process — communication and time 

Let me illustrate the communication issue 
first with an anecdote from a small Catholic girls 
college preparatory high school 1 visited as part of 
an evaluation team. As the art teacher told me, 
"We're m our own orbit out here." Built on a 
series ot exclusions — race, gender, religion, and 
social class were basically controlled — the school 
did an excellent job of creating a nurturing 
community with fine academics. However,, even 
m academic departments of three to eight teachers 
working m a stable,, low-problem environment, 
communication about curriculum was quite 
strained. At this school, as in most others, a 
proprietary curriculum had developed, in which 
certain courses were identified with particular 
teachers. All the ninth grade English was taught 
by one woman. To talk about the ninth grade as 
part of a sequence of skills and content m English 
was really to talk about this woman, at your great 
peril in this case. The fact that she did not like to 
leach writing and minimized its importance was 
tolerated ,^ not mentioned really, because there was 
thought to be a cost m damaged friendship and 
hurt professional feelings if the subject were 
broached School curricula are balanced on such 
fragile compromises. 

One result of working m a closed institution 
IS great difficulty m communication In fact, one 
of the main roles of the assistant principal is to 
resolve conflict resulting from failures m 
communication. Parents with a concern seldom 
go directlv to the teacher involved They call the 
principal who has the good sense to reter such 
calls to the assistant! It is not uyusual for a teacher 
who has worked next door to another teacher all 
year to direct her complaint about that teacher to 
an administrator,, instead of bringing it up for 
discussion with her colleague. Department heads 
come to the office with worries, more likely 
rumors, about their colleagues whah the\ ha\e 
not yet discussed with them. One department 
head came m tears o\'er a problem she could not 
bring up with another teacher because, as she 
said, "Dr. Ghory, I'm married to my job and 
depend on the good will of others " Most people 
depend on authority in schools because 



communication is so poor that reason has little 
chance to prevail. 

Another characteristic of a closed institution 
IS the ritual use of time. One reason for poor 
communication is that teachers and principals 
feel hemmed m by their master schedule. Into a 
set framework of class periods and student 
groups assigned to teachers must be fit not only 
instaiction but all the other activities required to 
accomplish the iViyriad objectives associated with 
schools. Once a school has been allocated staff 
and has scheduled students, the die is more or less 
cast for the year. Any student need must be 
answered within this framework. 

For example, the conventional schedule 
provides limited and inflexible time for teachers 
to conduct the professional tasks needed for 
successfully instructing marginal learners. 
During a school day, secondary teachers typically 
have one thirt) to forty-five minute period,, plus 
class passing time and a short lunch period, to 
prepare materials, to organize for different groups 
and subjects,, to evaluate or document pupil 
progress, or simply to reflect and imagine. 
Normally,, no additional out-of-class time is set 
aside to meet with students or to communicate in 
planned professional ways with other faculty. 
Many essential professional acti\ities necessary 
to reach children having difficulty are coldly 
relegated to the teacher's discretionary personal 
and family time outside the regular school day. 
The rapid,, lock step, assembly-line pace of the 
school schedule encourages tLUchers to develop 
instructional short cuts and routines geared more 
to their own convenience and survival than to 
their students' needs for responsive attention. 

In a word,, inflexible schedules leave schools 
"frozen," Teachers become so stuck in existing 
time and procedural arrangements that their 
capacity to be flexible, to change and adapt to 
marginal learners, is severely curtailed. What 
develops in a closed institution is a "means 
mentality." Educators l on front challenging ideas 
for improvement by asking if these ideas can be 
implemented within the already established ua) 
a school functions. When a pn^blcm emerges, a 
new procedure is dev eloped that submerges the 
issue back into what already exists In short, the 
means are treated as if they were the ends to be 
served. 

To reach and teach marginal learners, that 
group who won't disappear, the social system of 
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the school must be opened. Reform makes little 
headway in schools where a static or^ani/ation 
discourages school improvement or professional 
development. For more teachers to move to a 
pro-active desire for renewal of self and school,, 
they must sense an opening in their own school to 
assess and correct school practices hindermg their 
ability to help students learn. 

The necessary groundwork for reform is a 
re-examination of the social system of the school, 
especially of the roles of the principal,, teacher,, 
parent, student,, and university faculty as these 
people interact to promote student learning. The 
special role of the principal is to lead teams of 
teachers, parents, and students through 
instructional and environmental problem 

10 

solving. As symbolic and cultural leader of the 
school,^ it is the principal's responsibility to 
articulate the public school mission. Practically 
speaking, this involves encouraging teachers and 
school staff to believe in the capability of their 
learners and in their abilities to create \ igorous 
ways for all students to learn. Prior to problem 
solving in any school, but especially in schools 
that have a sizeable population of marginal 
students, it is the principal's job to build a 
platform of shared concerns, positive attitudes, 
and common goals 

For principals to be able to keep their heads 
above the administrative details of managing 
schools, the social system of the school has to 
stretch to provide meaningful linkages with local 
universities. A principal is more likelv to find at a 
university the technical expertise,^ the broader 
theoretical view, and the access to supplemental 
resources needed to conduct school problem 
soK ing. Involvement u ith schools need not be a 
low-priority,, altruistit activity for university 
faculty, especially when one realizes that we ha\ e 
really "one school" stretching from K-16 or K-20. 
Particularly schools of education, whose raison 
d'etre centers on preparing school personnel, arc* 
coming to see that their curriculum cannot simply 
consist of a prescribed list of Lourses. The 
relationships between faculty and graduate 
student necessary to prepare leaders capable of 
transcending the limits of existing social svstcnvp 
have to extend long after the courses are 
completed and far beyond the safe precinct of the 
university lecture hall. They must continue for 
many years into the schools themselves. 



Of course, ihv rtnvard structure of most 
universities does not support such "foolish" 
squandering of time away from research and 
publishing. But to prepare succeeding 
generations of students for college,, schools and 
universities must continue to cooperate in far 
more ways than the current,, exploratory 
approaches that have been tried. 

The special role of the teacher is to intervene 
when students are struggling with learning and 
starting to show signs of becoming marginal. We 
ha\e an obligation to help students become more 
powerful learners by teaching them the 
identifiable learning skills related to success 
withm prevailing classroom conditions. Every 
learner,, especially marginal ones, needs coping 
skills of four types, learning to learn skills, content 
thinking skills, basic reasoning skills, and 
communication skills.^ ^ In most classrooms, it is 
simply mumbo-jumbo to argue that these skills 
will automatically cohere through the magic of 
the liberal arts curriculum. In fact, wMien teachers 
place a greater emphasis on teaching students 
strategies to process infonnation covered in class, 
both marginal and more successful learners stand 
to benefit. 

Still,, when students consistently have 
difficulty relating successfully to classroom 
conditions for learning, the individual teacher has 
to adjust curriculum and instruction to connect 
more productively with the characteristics of 
these marginal learners. Genuine concern for 
marginal students will inevitably produce 
reorganized classrooms,, despite real and 
perceived school,, district,, and community 
constraints. Again,, it is the thinking and 
commitment of teachers that must be stimulated 
before technical issues of implementation be 
considered. Teachers best approach the difficult 
task of changing habitual teaching practices that 
are not working with marginal learners by 
comnuinicating regularly with other teachers, 
parents, and counselors. As mentic^ned,, some of 
theaspcHTts of a learning environment that can be 
adjusted to encourage fuller participation and 
more successful learning include instructional 
grouping, curriculum organization,, curriculum 
ev aluation,, teacher expectations, and the use of 
non-school settings. 

The specia 1 rol e of t hose w ho a ct a s g u a rd i a ns 
for children and youth is primarily to "parent 
well." All children and adolestents need the best 
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base of consistent plnsical, emotional, and 
spiritual security their parents can provide. It is a 
full time role to build a relationship that can last 
through adolescence. Marginal learners 
especially need advocates who can call halt when 
school practices are not favorable. But they also 
need advocates who can consider and interpret 
for students the advice school professionals 
provide. 

For the key to turning around learning 
problems is often a team approach. Schools 
successful with marginal learners have found 
ways to open their social system to parents 
Teachers have the responsibility to alert parents to 
trouble signs and to demonstrate concern, extra 
effort, and individual attention to marginal 
students Parents must also work with teachers 
without concealing problems and wMthoui 
automatically assuming critical and adversarial 
viewpoints. Many strains confounding school 
environments can be traced to failures on the part 
of the adults closest to children to assume these 
obligations. Parents and teachers can work 
together to identify how a person learns best, to 
diagnose skills and content needed,, to set 
attainable and optimistic expectations, to 
reinforce consistently desired behavior, and to 
encourage young people to learn well. With 
marginal learners, only the personalized touch 
within the group setting can make the difference. 

Ultimately, the fate of marginal learners lies in 
their own hands. Very little substantial progress 
will occur until they become aware in a realistic 
way of how they are performing and use this 
awareness tobegin tocontrol what they are doing. 
The special role of the marginal learner is to make 
a sustained commitment to perform belter at 
school. Coming back from the margins is 
fundamentally a process of personal growth 
involving greater control of one's self and one's 
learning process. Marginal learners have the 
responsibility to monitor and control their own 
altitudes, realizing that attitudes affect behavior 
and that attitudes can be controlled Educators 
and parents respond to attitudes. Positive 
ones— like "Effort pays off," 'This task can be 
done," "Be persistent" — create their own 
momentum. Studeiiu-^ have to see school less as a 
place where outside forces manipulate them, and 
more as a job they approach with personal 
strategies and goals. At bottom, perhaps the most 
challenging aspect of renewing schools for 



marginal and other learners is creating this kind 
of consciousness and commitment among 
immature and initiall) resistant students 

Conclusion 

The remarkable stability of our schools is due 
to the equilibrium that exists among three 
supporting elements, educational theory, 
technology,, and social system. Each of my three 
premises touches on one of these elements. To go 
beyond institutional maintenance to the building 
of institutions that can reach all learners, we must 
become aware in a far more sophisticated way 
than at present of the interactive relationships 
among theory, technology, and social system. 

Believe me, the assistant principal m the 
lunchroom needs the support of organizations 
like the Chief State School Officers, the state 
departments ot education, and the uni\ersilies to 
keep the true mission of the schools m mind and 
to challenge the misconceptions about learning, 
curriculum,, and students that justify and 
rationalize the current organization of schools. 
Your recent statement of "guarantees" is an 
important document in this light. The theory on 
which the professionals mside school act gets its 
essential meaning and significance from the 
outside world,, and we must implant within the 
public mmd the image of the profession and of 
schools upon which we want to act. Perhaps the 
real contribution of all the reports on education 
has been w ork at this theoretical level. 

Yet, reports seem unrealistic unless grounded 
in a critique of our core technology — the 
classroom (that 19th century nnention) and the 
monolithic model of instruction that is 
appropriate for only a minority of students. 
Successful learning nuolves a knowledge base,, 
strategies for use of this knowledge, and control 
o\ er the strategies To help more students learn, 
we have to rethink what is the important 
curriculum content for all learners, identify what 
strategies students use to make best sense of this 
knowledge, and guide them in gaining control 
over these strategies. In an alternative te« hnology 
based on this analysis,, students will work more 
collectively, engaged in coiurete invesiigation 
and problem soKing of sociiil and moral issues. 
Teachers will circulate, consult with learning 
groups, and intervene to make students justify 
their strategies and gam control over their own 
learning 
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To develop this technology, we cannot hope 
for an organizational model to import from 
outside school. Rather, we wmH need to develop 
the social system within schools that will 
encourage teachers, parents, and students— w^ith 
leadership from the principal and support from 
the university— to solve problems blocking the 
progress of marginal learners, Schools can 
improve from within, problem bv problem. They 
can adjust or revamp their technology, based on 
insights derived from questioning theory, if their 
social system can open to admit the mtimatt' 
perspective of parents and the theoretical msights 
from university faculty It we are serious about 
the mission of our schools to help all students 
learn, we must be courageous and creative m 
simultaneously changing the theory, technologv 
and social systems that have given us schools that 
tolerate too much failure 
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JOHN FOLKS: I want to make a few 
introductory remarks about the program that wo 
have in Oklahoma and then call on Sandy Garrett 
to describe the programs. She's the person who 
has probably been most instrumental in putting 
the program together, hi addition,, we have a 
video presentation on the Oklahoma modei to 
show you. 

I became state superintendent several years 
ago, right at the time that this so-called 
''excellence'' movement in education was 
happening. If you want to really understand the 
challenge we faced, you must understand that our 
state consists of 611 school districts, most of those 
school districts being rural. Ov<:r two-thirds of 
the school districts in Oklahoma have an average 
daily attendance of less than 500. Approximately 
three-fourths of the school districts in Oklahoma 
have an average daily attendance of less than 
1,000, and are geographically separated,, manv 
miles apart m many instances. I low could we 
really go about addressing this question of 
excellence in education? 

The concept of distance learning ties in 
strongly to the conference topic of school and 
college collaboration. We decided at that 
particular time that schools could not do it 
themselves. We as a state department of 
education could not do it ourselves. We had to 
call upon expertise from people all over the state 
of Oklahoma to address the question of how we 
were going to effectively deliver instruction to 
many of the schools m the state of Oklahoma. I 
promoted several initiatives at that particular 
time that I still talk about quite often: 



1. Keepmg the momentum for change in 
education going in the state; 

2. Keeping our focus on excellence,, but not 
forgetting the equality part; 

3. Orienting our schools to the future and 
using the available technology; and 

4 Forging of partnerships between 
businesses and schools, businesses and the State 
Department of Education, colleges and 
universities, etc. 

Looking at those particular initiatives, we 
realized that we were really going to have to 
address the problem of equal educational 
opportunity. People define that in many different 
ways. I believe that equal educational 
opportunity for students m Oklahoma means th<i 
a student in Cotebo, Oklahoma has just as much 
right to take a calculus,, chemistry, or foreign 
language course as a student attending classes in 
urban or suburban Oklahoma City or Tulsa. We 
had to look at ways to bring that tvpe of 
instruction to students in rural Oklahoma. We 
certainly did not have enough certified, 
credentialed, or endorsed (whatever term you 
want to use) teachers for the many remote areas. 
We clearly needed a way of reaching these 
particular students. 

Prior to this time, a collaboration had begun 
between the State Department of Education, the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Oklahoma State 
University (OSU), and the public schools of the 
state. Smith Holt, who is a \'ery strong proponent 
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of niising standards 'k\ our state, was then dean of 
the College of Art:, and Sciences at OSU. 

At that time he and I and several others made 
a strong co.iimitment to strengthen the 
curriculum in the rural schools in our state. At the 
same time that we were raising graduation 
requirements, the colleges and universities 
(through the state regents for higher education) 
made a commitment to raise, quite dramatically, 
the entrance requirements for colleges and 
universities m the state. Many of Oklahoma's 
rural and small schools had never offered some of 
the courses that were going to be required for 
entrance into college,, specifically, foreign 
languages. In fact, in 1984, only 191 of 456 high 
school districts offered a foreign language. 

We wondered how we were going to go about 
addressing this particular issue. This was a 
political issue, because as you people from rural 
states know, a politician does not get up and talk 
about school consolidation. That's not the way to 
either win elections or win friends in a rural state. 
School consolidation may very well need to take 
place in some states. It may need to take place in 
Oklahoma, but again, it was something that was 
not going to happen. Whether or not I or the 
governor might want it, the legislature was not 
going to let it happen. So we at the State 
Department of Education explored many 
methods of delivery. 

We encouraged shared resources among 
districts such as circuit-riding teachers for math, 
science, and foreign language. We supported 
shared facilities. We began to think about the use 
of technology and distance learning as a means to 
deliver resources to the rural areas. 

Defining distance learning is more 
complicated today with new delivery systems 
made possible by recent innovations in 
communications technology. I assure you that I 
am not an expert in technology, but we did realize 
that the communications universe was getting 
very complicated very fast. The computers that 
used to sit alone and think are learning to talk 
with other computers, hundreds, even thousands, 
of miles away. We also began to see that a satellite 
that was fixed in orbit approximately 22,000 miles 
above the equator can receive and beam 
instruction to school children back on earth, and,, 
specifically, back to Silo, Oklahoma. These 
amazing technologies make distance learning and 
traditional learning far less distinguishable. 



The AincaciU! ]ou}}ial of Di^tiuicc Eduaiisoii 
says, "Perhaps the most distinguishing aspect of 
distance learning is that it is a means of providing 
access to education to those who might otherwise 
be excluded from an educational experience." \n 
1986, Time for Resulti*, issued by the National 
Governors' Conference, quoted Dr. Geoffrey 
Fletcher of the Texas Education Agency: 

When you go to the hardware store to bm/ a drill, 
\/ou do not actually want a drill. Instead you xoant a 
hole. They don't sell holes at the hardware i,tore, hut 
they do sell drills,, ivhich are the technology to create 
holes. We must not lose sight that technology— for the 
most part — is a tool and it should he used in 
ap)plications which address educational concerm* or 
problems. We should therefore focus on the appropriate 
application of technology, rather than on the tool itself. 
We must also remember that technology is constantly 
changing, and that whatever policies are implemented 
must be sufficiently flexible to reflect that change. 

And that report went on to encourage 
identification of unmet educational needs and 
exploring the potential of current technologies to 
meet those needs. 

That is exactly what we did. During the 
spring semester of 1985, a high school in the 
panhandle of Oklahoma, Beaver High School, 
was granted approval by the Oklahoma State 
Board of Education to pilot a high school course 
in German taught by a professor at Oklahoma 
State University. It had been well over a decade 
since Beaver had been able to offer a foreign 
language in their high school. Fourteen students 
were enrolled in the pilot course. The uniqueness 
of the pilot was that the professor would deliver 
the instruction to the students in Beaver from his 
lectern over 220 miles away in a 
telecommunications studio in Stillwater. 

Some people may ask, "Why German? Why 
that particular course?" We had an exceptional 
professor who could do a tremendous job of 
teaching German. That is why that particular 
course was chosen. I think you can see from the 
video what an excellent choice he was. 

The $4 million telecommunications center at 
Oklahoma State University with standard 
production and receiving capabilities was 
equipped with C-band transmission via 10 meter 
uplink. \n other words, OSU could transmit by 
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satellite to rccoiving locations orross the state, the 
region, and even the nation. We liad our technology. 

Little was known on our part about distance 
learning. We knew that Alaska had done some 
things in that aR\i. Australia had successfully 
employed both telecommunications and 
computer technologies to meet the needs of 
remotely located students. A few other states 
were beginning efforts in this area. 

We still had major questions. For instance,, 
would the State Board of Education support the 
hiring of certified secondary teachers to develop 
and teach courses in these critical shortage areas? 
Would the State Board allow professors at a 
college or university to teach these courses? 
Would there be other professors interested in 
working with secondary students using this 
particular technology? Would small, rural public 
schools be willing to participate and able to afford 
the programming? And finally, how would we 
address the accreditation and certification 
requirements for distance learning? A lot of 
questions remained unanswered at that time. 

We experimented, we explored, we found 
answers to some of those questions. We 
expanded the program to include over 110 school 
districts in our state in telecommunications 
instruction via satellite in courses such as German, 
physics, calculus, and more. We're constantly 
expanding on that. 

At this time I will call on my colleague, Sandy 
Garrett, who did a tremendous job with this 
program and will answer any questions that I 
have raised. 

SANDY GARRETT: It is indeed a pleasure 
to be with you to share the Oklahoma Model of 
Distance Learning. We know there are many 
noteworthy and exciting programs utilizing 
technology in today's schools across the nation, 
helping children learn, sometimes providing 
access to learning that would not otherwise be 
available. In his report to the National School 
Boards Association, Dn Lewis Perlman says that 
he envisions a technological transformation of 
teaching and learning in the next decade. During 
the past three days at this conference, we heard 
several of our speakers refer to the restructunng 
of schooling. Our model of distance learning may 
not actually represent a restructuring of 
schooling, but we think it does represent a type of 
technological transformation of both teaching 
and learning It represents a change in thesystem,, 



a change in the way we deliver instruction, 
accredit programs, and a change m the way we 
collaborate uith universities by using their 
faculty as teachers for courses for high school 
credit. 

Dr. Si/er on iMonday challenged the chief 
state school officers to take more risks m changing 
the system. As we continue to share with you the 
account of this model's development, you will see 
that many bureaucratic barriers were torn down 
and that many risks were taken in order to 
implement this model. I personally would like to 
compliment our chief for being one of the main 
risk-takers in this project. 

Dr. Folks has mentioned to you the need in 
Oklahoma for this alternate delivery system of 
instruction. He has also mentioned to you a little 
of the background of the collaborative effort that 
was so key to this project. I would like to continue 
from there and discuss with you the instructional 
design of the model, the state department of 
education's role, the funding,, and some 
evaluation results that we have. 

As the State Board pondered the questions 
that Dr. Folks mentioned to you, there was 
agreement that it would be preferable to have a 
teacher in the classroom with content expertise. 
Realizing that many of the rural and small schools 
either could not find or could not afford such a 
teacher,, the Board concurred on the use of 
distance learning as an alternate method of 
delivery. Using the services of professors at OSU 
College of Arts and Sciences seemed to be the 
most feasible and cost-effective approach. 

Instructional Design 

Many of the College of Arts and Sciences 
faculty had gained expertise in working with the 
technology by conducting teleconferences from 
the OSU center. One of the faculty members. Dr. 
Harry Wohlert, had been developing software to 
use with the text for his freshman level German 
course on campus. He was also experimenting 
with computer interactive voice-recognition 
units, which actually correct the student's 
pronunciation. Dr. Wohlert willingly accepted 
the challenge of developing Oklahoma's first high 
school credit course via satellite. 

From the pilot that the State Board approved 
for Beaver High School, the Oklahoma Model was 
established. In the fall of 1985, following the pilot, 
we enrolled 333 students from 47 school districts 
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in German I. Currently we have 1,026 students 
from 110 districts receiving high school credit for 
German I, German 11, AP Physics, AP Calculus, 
and Trigonometry. They are taught by four 
distinguished professors at Oklahoma State 
University. This year the College of Arts and 
Sciences is offering the programming to ele\en 
other states. 

The Model incorporates a blend of teaching 
and technologies devised by Dr. Wohlert The 
satellite classes meet daily for 53 minutes. Two or 
three days a week, depending on the course, 
students watch their teacher at OSU on a regular 
television monitor which receives the satellite 
signals by means of tiie school's down-link dish. 
Live audio interaction between teacher and 
students is possible via an audio link over regular 
telephone lines. 

On the remaining weekdays, students study 
under the supervision of a regular classroom 
teacher/facilitator. During this time, there is 
individualized study using headphones,, 
software, and a voice recognition unit, operating 
on either Apple He, Apple GS,, or MS-DOS 
compatible hardware. In all courses, computer 
assisted instruction is an integral part of the 
curriculum. 

The curriculum specialists in the State 
Department collaborate with the OSU faculty in 
developing all course curricula. In addition to the 
basic instructional design, the professors have 
included supplementary material, which is key in 
distance learning. For example. Dr. Wohlert has 
cultural offerings, German rock music, 
commercials, weather reports, and a pen-pal club 
In every case, the use of sophisticated, 
high-resolution graphics and animation is the 
norm of daily broadcasts. Communication efforts 
are possible by use of toll-free telephone lines and 
electronic mail between students and professors. 

State Department of Education's Role 

The State Department of Education piays <t 
very major role in this program. The Oklahoma 
State Board of Education adopted special 
guidelines and regulations (perhaps the first in 
the nation) for distance learning. The four areas 
of Board involvement include: course appro\ al, 
inservice, evaluation, and accreditation. 

Course approval: The State Board approves 
al! courses for credit via satellite on a 
course-by-course basis The curriculum must 



correlate with the Oklahoma *^uggested Learner 
Outcomes. Exceptions are made for advanced 
placement courses. Supplementary materials, 
including specifically designed software and 
printed matter, are pro\ided in the satellite 
curriculum. The local district files a satellite 
instruction plan with the State Department for 
each course they wish to have accredited. 

Inservice: Tlie teacher-facilitator in the 
satellite classroom receives assistance and 
inservice from the staff at OSU and the State 
Dopartment. Tins training is crucial to the success of 
the pa)gram. The inservice fcKiisc^ on the pmcedu res 
of establishing and conducting distance 
learning,, the course organization, and the 
technical aspects of the programmi ng. 

Evaluation: The State Department staff 
monitors the satellite programs on a yearly basis. 
Evaluations of student achievement, instruction, 
delivery, technical services, and program 
administration are conducted periodically. The 
school district is responsible for establishing 
specific, uniform procedures for evaluating student 
progress and administering a final grade. The 
professors and their staffs grade tests and 
assignments and return them to the local districts. 

Accreditation: Tlieclassax^m facilitator holds a 
secondary teaching certificate. Enrollment in 
satellite courses complies with class si/e 
regulations. Each participating school follows a 
live, televised schedule 

Funding and Costs 

The funding and costs of this program seem 
to be the major concerns to the state and the local 
districts. The start-up cost for a class of five to 
seven students is approximately $10,000. These 
costs cover a C-Band/KU Band compatible 
down-link, a $1,500 subscription price for a 
two-semester course at OSU, two computers, a 
voice recognition unit,, software, and textbooks. 
The College of Arts and Sciences handles financial 
arrangements between the district and the 
University. OSU has done a marvelous job in 
keeping that subscription price to a low le\ el. We 
now have in place a network of 110 districts. 
Once the majoi hardware is in place, the only cost 
the districts have is that subscription price. 

Many districts the satellite network are 
fundc^J by the small school cooperati\ e grants from 
the Oklahoma State Legislature. These one-time 
grants of $10,000 per district ha\e been available 
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yearly since 1^83. The graiUs, awarded by tb.e State 
Department on a competitn e basis, are to be used 
m the distance learning project for math, science, or 
foreign language. Approximately 50 of our school 
districts have receiwd satellite dishes from their 
county rural electric cooperatives. This is a part of 
a special school /business partnership effort with 
the National Rural Electric Cooperatives. And it's 
been quite a boon for those particular districts 

Evaluation 

The continued evaluation of this project is of 
utmost importance to the Department In \^)S6, 
the State Department, in accordance with 
regulations, collected survey information from 
principals in 30 high schools that were 
participating during the first year of "German by 
Satellite/' These principals reported an 
enrollment of 236 students receiving credit for the 
course. The mean student enrollment per school 
was eight pupils. The evaluation measured the 
effect'>aMiess of the delivery system 

The greatest strengths of this delivery system 
according to the principals are 

1. The opportunity for students to study a 
course that would otherwise not be provided; 

2. The curriculum's inclusion of cultural 
learning experiences as well as exposure to a 
foreign language; 

3. The exposure of students in small/rural 
schools to the use of technology; and 

4 The self-moti\'ation and independent 
study habits it promoted for students. 

The principals also pointed out weaknesses of 
the delivery system: 

1. The broadcast time of the satellite class 
was not synchronized with the school's bell 
schedule. 

2. The need for more live broadcasts in order 
to maintain student interest and motivation, 
provide students with more subject matter 
background; and increase interaction between 
students and the professor. 



3. The "turn around" time betweeii lestiiig 
and reporting scores to students needs 
improvement. 

All surveyed concluded that the classroom 
teacher/facilitator must recei\'e mservice 
training. All commented fa\'orably on the high 
level of instruction and quality of materials. 

In 1987, a team from the State Department 
conducted on-site evaluations of the German and 
Physics satellite courses. Strengths, weaknesses 
and recommendations were reported by students, 
administrators, and Uassroom facilitators. 
Among the top recommendations from this group 
were that 

1. The enrollment be limited to highly 
motivated students. 

2. The class si/e be limited to ten or fewer. 

3. A greater interaction between satellite 
teacher and student be encouraged. 

We must and we will continue to evaluate 
and monitor all aspects of this distance learning 
model. We do know that students are learning, 
and that'sourgoal. A portion of our presentation 
today will be a video testimonial of the mode! and 
its successes Before that,, let me conclude by 
saying that the Oklahoma Model represents a 
successful collaboration between a state 
department of education, a university, and public 
schools. The Oklahoma Model of distance 
learning is working! The boundaries between 
distance learning and traditional learning are 
rapidly disappearing. The effectiveness is close to 
that of a traditional teacher/classroom situation. 

Rural America — and its schools — face an 
incredible number of challenges. Unexpectedly, 
these are the schools that are becoming the 
innovators of applications in technology and 
networking because of their si/e, flexibility,, and 
adaptive nature We in Oklahoma recognize that 
this technology will never replace a quality 
teacher in the classroom. We do think that it will 
pro\ ide a quality, cost-effectu e learning 
opportunity for the rural youth of our state. 
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Introduction: Why Bother with Induction? 

The problems and dilemmas of begnmmg 
teachers arc nc;t new phenomena in our nauon's 
classrooms and schools. For as long as many of us 
can remember, the issue of what new teachers do 
or do not bnng to their first full-time teachuig 
assignment has been a modest preoccupation of 
teacher educators, school system administrators, 
and individual school principals. Of course, the 
preoccupation is not so modest on the part of the 
new teachers themselves: they are often 
consumed by the desire to do well and suffer the 
anxiety brought on by the suspicion that they are 
not. 

Traditionally, the quasi-formal introduction 
of a new teacher into a school culture has taken 
the fomis of local system onentation days, pleasant 
social occasions like "welcome new teacher" 
luncheons, and the assignment of an experienced 
teacher as a sort of buddy who mav or may not 
have any burning interest m being a resource for 
the beginning teacher. This oM.er. cavalier 
approach to bringing neophytes into leaching 
situations has resulted in the use of such phrases 
as"sinkorswim," "trial by fire," and "learning on 
the job" to describe the important transition trom 
being a student of teaching to being a teacher. 

Recently, howe\'er, there has been considerable 
attention given to new teachers. This attention 
has been in the form of research, extended teacher 
education programs that include the first yt - oi 
teaching, and, especially important tor uus 
meeting, policy initiatives from large numbers of 
state departments of education and state 
legislatures. Why this more vigorous activity 
related to new teachers? The answers to this 
question include a broad range of rationales. 

First, there h^s developt \ in this nation a 
retorm mentality, sparked in It' ^ Miieasure bv the 



publication of A Nation at Risk. That document, 
and the data that support its negative picture of 
the country's schools, have had far-reaching 
effects. The argument goes that schools are not as 
effective as we would wish, that school 
effe'^H vcness is most directly the result of teaching 
effectiveness,, and that teaching effectiveness 
must have a large part of its source in v/hat 
beginning teachers bring to their important tasks. 
Therefore, if one wishes teachers to be more 
effective over time,, it is necessary to ensure that 
when they begin their careers they demonstrate 
the potential for that effectiveness. 

Second, there has been a long history in the 
United States of leaving the certification of 
teachers up to the individual states,, but the 
realization of that history has demonstrated that 
the states traditionally give the responsibility for 
certification to approved programs of teacher 
education in colleges and universities. That is, a 
state department of education sets standards for 
teacher preparation programs and when a 
program meets the standards the graduates of the 
programs are almost always automatically 
certified. Although local school systems can 
determine whether or not a teacher is granted 
tenure, they have had little influence upon 
whether or not teachers are certified. The 
relatively recent attention to beginning teachers 
changes these conditions in two dramatic wavs: 
beginning teachers must demonstrate m teaching 
situations afiei i,it: Juating from a teacher 
preparation program that they are competent, 
according to some criteria, and, often, school 
sy s t em t) f f i ci a 1 s t es 1 1 f y a bo u t this co m pe t e nee as a 
part of the state certification process 

Third, there has been considerable discussion 
about how to make teaching more of a 
professional ciieer than a job. Tvpicallv, teaching 
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has been a "flat" occiipiition, one in which a 
person is re!ati\'e!y trapped ant! wb.ere tb.erc is 
httle opportunity for advancement. For the 
teacher who desires nicreasing responsibihty and 
reward over time, there is httle recourse but to 
leave teaching, most often to become a full-time 
school administrator. To counteract this, there are 
current proposals to consider teaching as a staged 
career, beginning with teacher candidacy for 
preservice students, and moving through such 
stages as novice teacher, career teacher, and career 
professional teacher or lead teacher. These stages 
are marked by teachers ha\'ing more and more 
autonomy in individual classrooms and 
increasing responsibility for schoolwide,, rather 
than only classroom, work while mamtammg 
contact with students all or most of the 
conventional school day. This growth of 
responsibility from a group of students to the 
school as a whole is accompanied by greater 
salary and status. 

Fourth, because the litany of problems faced 
by new teachers is one that has become familiar to 
all in the business of schoohng, there has grown 
up a concern that these problems be dealt with 
directly and early in a teacher's work life. This 
"assistance" approach has taken two dominant 
forms. One is to create a support team that has as 
its responsibility responding to the problems of 
the beginning teacher, sometimes whether he or 
she wants it or not Another is to anticipate the 
new teacher's difficulties and create conditio . 
for beginning teachers that blunt some of the 
more predictable dilemmas such as multiple 
assignments, working in difficult schools with the 
most reluctant learners, or being expected to take 
on large numbers of extracurricular tasks. 

These, then, are some of the reasons 
undergirding the teacher induction mo\'ement in 
the United States, There are others, of course, but 
these rationales are ones that seem to be the most 
dominant in the thinking of practitioners and 
policy makers. Mow,, then,, are the reasons and 
concerns translated into practice? 

The Dominant Perspective: Ensuring 
Minimum Competence 

During the first several years ol 
state-mandated new teacher program initiali\ es, 
the major feature of the pmgrams appeared to be 
making certain that new teachers demonstrate 
some minimum level of teaching competence. 



Why Bother With Teacher Induction Proprams'^ 

The programs most often used observation 
checklists of desirable teaching behaviors and 
could be seen to fit an inspection mode. \n other 
words, stale-le\'el decisions were made about 
which teaching actions were valued, and ways of 
determining the presence or absence of tliose 
actions in beginning teachers' classrooms were 
developed. 

The apparent rationale for this inspection 
perspective was a kind of quality control system. 
New teachers who could "pass" the classroom 
observations were certified and those who did not 
demonstrate the desired behaviors were not. (In 
reality, although the data are not reliable, there 
appear to have been few teachers who were 
judged poorly enough to be denied certification.) 

These minimum competency programs often 
purport to be based on what "research says." If, 
for example,, a research study noted that waitmg 
for student response to a teacher question 
increased the accuracy of the student's answer 
and increased the student participation in 
classroom discussion, the teacher behavior of 
"wait time" was included in an observation 
scheme Likewise, if research stucues of classroom 
management demonstrated a positive relationship 
between posted classroom rules and student 
achievement,, the public display of classroom 
rules was another feature of an observation 
procedure. These and other examples that could 
be noted wevL* intended to show that policy about 
certification was linked to knowledge about 
effective teaching and that certification was based 
upon what has come to be called "generic 
competence." Generic competence has to do with 
those teaching behaviors that occur with great 
frequency across grade levels, student 
achievement status, and curriculum areas 

As one might imagine, the setting of 
minimum standards, although promulgated by 
persons of good will and high purpose, appears to 
ha\'e had some deleterious effects, \lready noted 
IS the fact that few teachers seem to have been 
relie\'ed of their teaching responsibilities because 
of inspection-oriented prcxedures, suggesting to 
some that the observation systems are either not 
as discriminating as they might be or that the 
generic teaching issue is so "plain vanilla" as not 
to raise to visibility the problematic nature of 
leaching specific content to certain stuc.'enls in 
certain situations. 
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I believe that the mininuim competence 
perspective has several moie ^eiious fiawh. For 
one,, such systems tend to influence beginnn\g 
teachers to "settle" for the minmium standard. 
More than an occasional teacher begins to believe 
that the minimum is as far as it goes, that good 
teaching is defined at this level and that meeting 
it is a sign of excellence. There seems to flow from 
the establishment of entry standards an 
expectation that, as Peggy Lee once sang, "that's 
all there is." In a time when the society in general 
and policy makers in particilar are calling for 
increasing standards of effectiveness, this is a 
most unfortunate consequence. 

Another problem with these inspection 
programs is that they are most often rooted m 
views of teaching as craft, rather than as deeply 
intellectual activity This is perfectly reasonable 
given the origin of the competencies that are most 
often included on the observation checklists. The 
research base was developed by examining what 
happened in classrooms where students achieved 
at greater than expected cognitive levels as 
measured by standardized tests of achievement. 
In other words, researchers examined carefully 
the classroom contexts,, including teacher 
behavior, where students did well on tests and 
reported that there was a correliMon. 

What some obseivers of the process of 
translating research findings into policy 
expectations do not realize is that the researchers 
did no inventing or proposing, the teachers' craft 
knowledge was the source of the context 
variables. There is nothing wrong with this, of 
course, except that it results too often in policy 
prescriptions that blunt the intellectual aspects of 
teaching and reduce teaching to a kind of 
pedagogical painting by the numbers. The 
r^'search,, in all fairness, did not describe how 
teachers came to think aboul and decide to do 
certain things,, it only named these things. When 
policy expectations remain at the naming level, 
instead of the thinking and deciding level,, we 
diminish the importance of the intellect m coming 
to terms with the complexities of teaching. 

Another unfortunate aspect of the minimum 
competence perspecti\'e is that satisfaction of the 
competency expectancy tend> to be an end in 
itself, not leading anywhere in terms of a teacher's 
sense of being m a career. To "pass" the 
inspection is to satisfy an external agent, to "fail" 
is the signal that one is to be punished by the 



withholding of a teachmg certificate. Undei what 
circumstances would a beginning teacher see this 
rite of passage as a step on a ladder that leads to 
excellence or increased reward or higher status m 
the occupation? Because most school systems 
and states do not have staged career orientations 
to teaching, the meeting of a set of minimum 
competencies is,, to many,, simply winning a 
relatively low stakes game 

An Alternate Perspective: Teacher Induction 
and Expectations for Excellence 

In contrast to the minimum competence 
orientation are the few programs that are 
characterized by assistance (versus assessment) 
and by a sense that meeting initial standards 
qualifies one for moving on to other stages as a 
teacher,, the other stages being defined as having 
increasingly high performance expectations. In 
these programs for new teachers, the idea is that 
the first years of teaching should provide the 
groundwork for more effective teaching over the 
years. 

To provide that groundwork, attention is 
giv en to the research base, as in the assessment 
programs, but the research information is Ubcd 
less as a standard with a go — no go decision rule, 
than as a mirror against which to measure initial 
teaching performance and from which one 
develops program components to help the new 
teacher grow and develop in the profession. The 
evaluation data are u.sod for formative,, rather 
than simimative, purposes. 

Further,, the initial years of teaching are seen 
as a time when the new teacher is grounded in 
some expectations for later, not just immediate, 
teaching. This groundwork suggests to the new 
teacher that when this stage of teaching is 
mastered, there are other stages to meet and be 
challenged by. Sumttimes, the next stages are 
defined relatively simply by expecting only 
"more" of the experienced teacher. More often, 
though, the next stages are characterized by the 
teacher's assumption of more and more 
responsibility for the well-being of the school,, as 
noted earlier. There is, in other words,, a 
conception of excellent teaching and,, equally 
significant, a conception of how one becomes 
excellent at teaching. This perspective 
acknowledges the complexity of teaching, the 
multiple possibilities for bemg an outstanding 
teacher,, and the critical need for numerous 
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intollectUtil roHHircos in n .scIhk)! and /or a school 
system. 

Progmms that arc thought through in terms 
of their rehitionship to other expectations for 
teachers, beyond niitial certification, ilso tend to 
acknowledge more thoroughly the multiple 
knowledge sources for teaching. As noted earlier, 
the assessment programs tend to relv primarily 
on what descriptive and correlational research 
findings contribute to our understanding of 
teaching. This is but one source of knowledge. 
There is important knowledge about teaching 
that is theoretical in nature, and theories of 
instruction and of learning tend to be more 
complex and more difficult to grasp than 
straightforvvard prescriptions for practice. Also, 
there is useful and important teaching knowledge 
that derives from extant craft, from propositions 
that have intuitive appeal but have been untested, 
fron. values and beliefs, and so on. The point to 
be made here is that this more complex, 
career-oriented, staged view of working with 
beginning teachers much more difficult, much 
less amenable to prescriptions and inspection, 
and much more sensitive to the ambiguity and 
unpredictability of teaching activity and thought. 

The relatively few beginning teacher 
programs that come close to this conception seem 
to have as an inherent property the 
understanding that teachers need a repertoire of 
behaviors, but that they also neeci a 
decision-making structure that will help them 
decide which behaviors to use with which 
students in which circumstances. It is relatively 
mindless to expect that teachers of learning 
disabled eight-year-olds and teachers of 
advanced placement eleventh grade English 
literature should display the same teaching 
behavior. Yet,, this is exactly what some teacher 
induction programs expect. Although 
considerably more difficult to accomplish, it 
seems moie important to work with teachers 
toward the end of helping them to be thoughtful 
and perceptive decision makers, not automatons 
The expert teacher is someone who makes the 
right decisions (versus following directions) and 
who can think and talk coherently about his or her 
work (rather than parroting what some other 
person or agency expects of them). 

A last distinction between the assessment 
perspective and the teacher as expert perspc tive 
is that the latter considers teaching as more than 



meeting with students. Although the 
teacher-student interaction is at the heart of the 
educational enterprise, expert teachers think 
about and do a good deal more than just that 
interaction. Expert teachers engage in careful 
planning before meeting students,, reflect 
critically upon the nature and effects of their 
work, participate m school wide and system level 
deliberations, engage one another m participatory 
problem identification and solution testing, 
develop and follow through on their own 
professional growth plans, read and m other ways 
do their own brand of homework, meet with 
parents and community members to strengthen 
the educational opportunities provided in 
classrooms, and so on. Assessment systems tend 
to give very short shrift to these non-classroom 
activities and events, ignoring purposefully or 
because of convenience the additive power they 
bring to the occasions when teachers and students 
work together. 

What "Research Says" About Minimum 
Competency Teacher Induction Programs 

In a multi-method, multi-site study of one 
new teacher program with a very well-defined 
assessment orientation, a number of findings are 
instructiv e when thinking about formulating new 
or adapting existing beginning teacher programs. 
Among these findings are the following. 

As might be expected, the observation 
checklist process did result in the new teachers' 
focusing on the desired behaviors. As is true for 
other teacher-directed programs, whether 
assessment-driven or more open-end the 
teachers in question could and did learn how to 
display the "correct" behavior when observed. 
Further, in that the program was based upon 
teacher effectiveness research findings, the new 
teachers and the more experienced teachers and 
administrators who worked with them learned 
modestly about the research base, its primary 
conclusions, and the relationships between the 
desired teaching behavior and student cognitive 
gains. Given the relative paucity of such 
unders tanning in the teacher population 
generally, this v\ms a wry salutary outcome. 

What w{\b somewhat troubling about this 
understanciing of the research base was the 
limited understanding that the new teacher^ and 
their more experienced counterparts had about 
the narrow definition of effectiveness included in 
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the rcboarch (i.e., the scores on a slandnrdi/.ed 
achievement test) and the inherent hmilations of 
correlational research (i e.,. there is no guaranteed 
direct cause-effect relationship). The participant- 
in the program seldom questioned the research 
base, and demonstrated a sort of blind faith in the 
phrase "research says." Even more troubling to 
my colleagues and me was that policy officials 
exhibited the same limited views. 

Already mentioned briefly was that the 
research findings selected to guide practice vvere 
applied almost universally to teaching situations 
without reference to the circumstances where the 
research was conducted. For example, some of 
the research was conducted in urban,^ low 
socioeconomic level,, fourth and fifth grade 
classrooms where mathematics was being taught 
The relationships that were discovered by 
researchers in these settings were applied 
across-the-board to all new teachers in the state m 
question. Teachers of junior high school physical 
education,, for example, were expected to 
demonstrate for certification purposes the 
behaviors that the original research had shown to 
have a relationship to elementtir\ school 
mathematics Even more dramatKall\ the 
teaching behnViors were even expected t;» be 
demonstrated by school counselors new to then 
work Admittedly, some of the so-called generu 
teaching behaviors may have some inherent pla^f 
in all or almost all teaching situations, but it is 
wrong to assume that all do or that those that are 
put in noivmatch situations should be legitimated 
by the phrase, "research says " 

A majoi finding of the research into the 
implementation of an assessment-oriented 
teacher induction program was that new teachers 
began totalkoftlieirwork in almost paraprofessional 
w One manife^station of this was the "if that's 
what they expect, I'll show that i can do it" 
syndrome. Many of the teachers in our sample 
talked with us about how^ they could not see the 
fit of what was expected by the program and what 
they believe^d was necessary in their classrooms 
but, like true low level bureaucrats, the}' agreed to 
follow the system and accommodate its 
expectations. A more serious mstance of this 
paraprofessional orientation was the gr^.)wth of 
the new teachers' talk about teaching as 
something that could be easily learned,, readily 
observed, and efficiently remediated. Over the 
course of the year of data collection, new teachers 



spoke incrcvisingly ofttMi about teaching as 
"something else that someone else expects me to 
do." And the "something else" rarely included 
instances of what could be termed intellc»ctual 
activity 

In temis of whether or not the teacher induction 
program actually accomplishcKl its purpose, i.e., 
sorting out of the certification pool teachers who 
did not meet state expectations, a curious 
phenomenon was obserxx^d m the cases ot several 
teachers. In each case, the teachers were deemed 
initially as unsatisfactory by their school 
colleagues and, I can add, by the research staff 
studying the program. As the year went forward, 
the view of the teachers by their colleagues became 
more favorable while the detailed observation notes 
of the research team suggested little change m the 
positive direction. What accompanied the more 
approving perceptions of the school practitioners 
was the overt talk about how gcK)d "wt all are" 
and how^ helpful "we have been" w^ith the new 
teacher. There seemed to be a takeover of the new 
teacher asa colleague, with all nghtsand privileges 
theieto, and a diminished understanding of how 
weak ^he oi he was. The ^ehool ethos as an 
expression of coliegiality and group success won 
out over more objective evidence ot mdnidual 
teacher w^eaknc^. 

A technical problem, difticult to overcome, in 
tlie assc^sment-dnven program was the unreliable 
observation data collected by persons assigned to 
work with the new teachers. Despite a carefully 
designed and well conu*ptuali/.ed preparation 
program, the experienced e^lucators charged with 
collecting teaching data m the classrooms of new 
teachers simply did not learn how to do the job 
with any degree of accuracy or efficiency 
Naturally, this was not always the case, but it is 
the research team's estimate that at least half of 
the data were not to be coimted on. Some of this 
may have been due to the differential eftort by 
observers put into learning the job, part may ha\ e 
been because some ob^er\ ers did not attend all 
training sessions, part ma\' have been related to 
the cibservation instrument itself. VVhate\er the 
reason, the dependence upon often unreliable 
e\ idence ot teacher behavior is a serious obstacle 
to taking the new teacher programs seriously 

A major conceptual difficulty encountered in 
the program my colleagues and I studied was that 
the new teachers' concerns, if not already part of 
the assessment system, were simply not dealt 
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With. The teams responsible foi coiietung, 
analyzing, and acting upon teacher obserwition 
data were influenced so dircxrtly by the content of 
the assessment instrumentation that they tended 
to be unresponsive to what the new teachers 
themselves believed were their problem areas. 
Frequently, new teachers would report to the 
lesearch team that they were seriously worried 
c^bout a: or yor 2,but their colle^igues assigned to 
help them saw those phenomena as being outside 
their purview because they were not part of the 
assessment system. This hmits sharply the 
conception of teaching that new teachers are 
developing and suggests a diminishment of 
professional collegiality to the level of technical 
assistance. 

Concerns of New Teachers 

It IS interesting to put side by side the 
dimensions of some of the more popular state 
level new^ teacher assessment topics of 
mipoitance with what new teachers tell us about 
their concerns. It is not possible to do that m this 
paper but it important to point out that the 
differences between the two lists,, items on an 
assessment instrument nnd ,\ catalogue of 
expressions of concern by new teachers, illustrate 
cit^arly that the new teachers see teaching as 
e\triH)rdinarily complicated and entangled 
whereas the assessment schedules see teaching as 
a set of discrete, often simple, behavioral acts. 
The difference is illustrated, for example, by an 
assessment schedule item, "states objective of 
lesson," and a persistent new teacher dilemma of 
"translating curriculum content into classroom 
activities " Consider also thedistmctions between 
''posts rules and procedures'" on an assessment 
observation instrument and "seeing that my 
slK)rt-term planning fits into long-range plans " If 
we do not learn how to better deal with the 
complexities of teaching m our work with new 
teachers, we must suffer the consequences of 
reducing teaching to sets of simple independent 
events 

In the study noted above, there was some 
agreement among new teachers abvjut their most 
pressing problems as ihvy began full-time 
teaching, A partial list will illustrate that the 
beginning teachers ha vea good understanding of 
some of the persistent dilemmas of teachmg. 
Their questions include the following. 



• How do I integrate a variety of cur- 
riculum lopiLs into meaningful relation- 
ships with one another'^ 

• What is the relationship of the cur- 
riculum to the testing program for stu- 
dents? 

• How do 1 use multiple texts for the same 
subject when my students are so dif- 
ferent from one another? 

• How can I have a personal life when 
teaching takes up so much time? 

• What IS the best way to learn how to 
treat all students fairly, even when I 
know I simply don't like some of them^ 

• How do 1 get the school year started? 
How do I end the year? 

• What will be helpful as 1 work with stu- 
dents whose Lultu res and languages aie 
so diflerent from my own^ 

• With 25 students u; iv.\ class, how do ! 
make sure tha? all oi them are learning 
what I'm trying to teach? 

• How do other teachers in my school 
teach^ What do they do that is success- 
ful How can I learn from them? 

• 1 low am I supposed to behave with the 
principal? With other teachers? With 
parents? 

These questions do not lend themselves to 
simple answers In fact, answering questions like 
these takes years of thoughtful work, alone and 
with other professionals They reflect the 
unalterable fact that teaching is the management 
of an uncertain, though purposeful, en\'ironment 
And programs for new teachers that do not 
acknowledge seiiously this uncertainty are 
destined to fall back on simple solutions In the 
end, with certain dramatic examples of obvious 
new teacher failure, it is unlikely that categorical 
checklists, easily observable beha\'ioral indicators 
of teaching, and prescriptions for practice will 
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either i»ort out teiiehers who should not be leaders 
\n our child ren'i» classrooms* or raise the sights of 
new teachers from minimum competence toward 
a vision of excellence 

Features of Effective Teacher Induction 
Programs: A Research-based Proposal 

A series of three large-scale studies of teacher 
education, one of them the induction study 
discussed earlier, suggest features of an effective 
program for new teachers. The three studies, 
when the data and findings were re-analy/ed,. 
demonstrated that certain program dimensions 
appeared again and again in successful efforts to 
work with both prospective and practicing 
teachers. Although none of tne features is 
particularly dramatic or striking on its own,, what 
the re-analysis showed was that effectiv e teacher 
education, including that which occurs m the first 
years of teaching, was characterized by all of the 
features being present m interaction, hi other 
words, although it might be desirable to hav e one 
or two or se\'eral of the features m any program, 
the program's success will rest, in the end, upon 
the presence of all of thcui. I propose that efforts 
to work with new teachers be examined from this 
perspective, the presence of all of the features, and 
should any be absent, serious redesign take place. 
The features are described briefly here, 

1. The program is context sctisitivc. This 
means that the program takes into consideration 
where the teaching is to take place, who the 
students are, what the curriculum is, what the 
social environment is like, and so on. Oearly,, a 
standardized expectation for teaching that does 
not account for context differences is likel} to be 
based on such a least common denominator 
conception as to be relatively meaningless. The 
context sensitivity issue is especially important 
during present times when the nature and 
character of our schools, particularly in terms of 
students, arc changing so rapidly 

2. The program IS A';ii)tr/i'ii<^v-^i?.sa/ Although 
it seems that any teacher education program 
should have some basis in knowledge,, the 
opposite often seems to be true. In the cases of 
so-called inscrvice programs for practicing 
teachers, it is frequently very difficult, even for the 
most experienced observer,, to discern what 
knowledge was used in planning or is being used 



m executing the program. And, by knowledge, 1 
do not mean only research-derived miormation, 
although that category would suit well some 
intentions. I also mean knowledge as descnjed 
earlier,, knowledge from craft, values and beliefs, 
theory,, and propositions about practice. In the 
case of the beginning teacher programs described 
above, there clearly was a knowledge source,, 
research findings, but there was not context 
sensitivity, an example of the need for the features 
presented here to be in interaction. 

3. The program is puipo^cful and intiailatcii. 
Education programs are,, or should be, rooted in 
some sense of purpose. There should be a clear 
answer to the questions, "Why are we doing 
this?" and "What do weexpect to happen after we 
do this?" Unfortunately, it is not uncommon for 
beginning teacher programs to either have no 
well -articulated purposes or for the purposes to 
be so vague or ambiguous that they provide little 
guidance to participants. If persons engaged in 
new teacher programs have little sense of why 
they are m them beyond some gate-keeping 
function such as "weeding out unfit teachers," it 
is unlikely that the programs will have any 
large-scale effects. This is especially true, for 
instance,, if the programs are meant to influence 
numbers of participants in the same ways. 
Without well-designed and public purposes, it is 
likely that the program outcomes will depend 
more upon the interpretation of the individual 
participants than upon the intentions of the 
policymakers. 

4. The program is m^^ouii^. Too often,, 
educational acti\ ity, whether in elementary and 
secondary schools or in programs for practicing 
educational professionals, is best characterized as 
a set of isolated events. Typical examples can be 
found m staff dev elopment programs that feature 
a seminar on cursive writing here, a colloquium 
on parent involvement in schools there,, and a 
brief exposure to the latest educational fad 
somewhere else. For programs for beginning 
teachers to succeed, the e\ idence suggests that the 
elements of the program must be extended over 
time and linked together by some common 
strand*> of understanding and activity. If the 
intention is to raise new teachers'' levels ot 
sensitivity and practice related to expectations for 
student behavior, it would be w ise to link together 
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a variety of ways of approaching the problem and 
stretching those hnks over a year or two, always 
remindnig the participants that what happened 
bofore is related to today, and today is related to 
what happens during the coming months and 
years. (This, by the way, also has a strong research 
base in terms of working with students in 
elementary and secondary schools.) 

5. The program is dcvclvpjJWJifal. In this 
instance, developmental can be understood from 
two perspectives. On one hand,, it means that 
there are expectations for cumulative 
accomplishment over time, using the ongoing 
nature of the program to build ever stronger 
understandings and skills in a sort of building 
block way. On the other,, it means that the 
program accounts for the developmental 
differences among participants Beginning 
teachers, after all,, are not the same as mid-career 
teachers or veterans. If the developmental feature 
is taken into account, then, programs for new^ 
teachers would have some expectation for 
cumulative change over time and take into 
consideration the knowledge we have about the 
needs,, ambitions,, expectations,, frustiations,, 
dilemmas, and possibilities of being a new 
teacher. 

6. The program focusses on problem solvui^. 
Problem solving is v ery different from accepting 
and using someone else's solution because that 
solution has been mandated or expected. 
Problem solving is serious cognitive activity that 
takes into account sharp understanding of the 
dilemma under study, the variables that 
contribute to it,, the variety of sources of those 
variables, the potential that one or more possible 
solutions might have,, and so on. We 
underestimate the attractiveness of problem 
solving as a way to go about thinking about 
teaching. Experience has shown that teachers, 
like other adults,, want and expect to be treated as 
thinking people. 



And thinking people ask hard questions, 
formulate reasonable options for activity, and 
examine carefully the sources of their frustrations. 
Thinking people are seldom attracted to tlie quick 
fix, the pat answer, or the prescription for 
behavior. 

7. The program IS ?v//a //a\ New teachers are 
so caught up in the "dailmess" of their work that 
they come to believe that they don't have the time 
or life space to reflect upon their work and the 
consequences of their activity. New teacher 
programs can be designed so that this reflection 
becomes a norm, an expectation for practice. 
Rather than persisting insomehov\ ensuring that 
new teachers do what others have said they 
should do, it appears more powerful to allot a 
significant portion of time in beginning teacher 
programs for teachers to think out loud together, 
to identify what they believe are serious queslions 
that need answers, and to consider their own 
teaching m light of these questions. How does a 
new teacher come to invent something that she or 
he didn't know before? The usual answer is that 
the teacher has given considered and systematic 
thought to what is needed in his or her teaching 
that isn't there. It's the filling of a void,, the 
"having of a wonderful idea." If we do not 
promote the value of reflection in our work v/ith 
beginning teachers,, it is not likely that large 
numbers of them will move \'ery far beyond 
teaching by the numbers. 

As 1 noted before, these features a re not exotic 
or dramatic. They are intuitively appealing,, 
especially to those of us who ha\'een)oyed the act 
of teaching and have found intrinsic rewards in 
being teachers. H is the combination of the 
features acting upon one another in beginning 
teacher programs that is unique and it is this 
combination that is an apparent predictor of 
success in new teacher programs. 
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Iwant to share some thoughts with you 
tonight about my concerns and worries. 
Generally, when I finish talking about them, 
somebody comes over and says something like, 
"Gee,, that was negative. If I were really down, I 
could retire." But I don't feel that way Even 
though I talk about many problems, I'm not 
trying to suggest that they can't be overcome, 
although I think it will be very tough,, very 
difficult to overcome them 

1 want to start where I ahvaysstnrt Forgu'c me 
if you've been through this once or twice befoie,, 
but I thmk most of us in public education in 
America ignore most of what's happening We do 
it because there is always a dual role tor teachers, 
pnncipals, superinten.ients. and other education 
professionals. It's the same dual role 1 face as a 
union leader As a unicni leader, you ha\'e to go out 
there and tell the whole world and your own troops 
how lousy things are and hov\' much more they 
need in order to make things better That's one of 
the main functions of the union leader Another 
main function is that one da\', after you ha\'en't 
gotten tliat much— just something — you ha\'e to 
turn around and say, "This does it Buy it Accept 
it" 

If you think of that role of a union leader as 
iirst painting a picture about how horrible things 
are and then trying to convince the troops to 
settle — we're all in that bus'ness. We're all in the 
business ot going to the legislature and saying 
how terrible things are and how much we need 
and then going out to the public and saying how 
great public education is 

Everybody at every level is in that situation ot 
saying opposite things almost at the same time. 
So, please forgive me if 1 dwell on certain negative 
parts of this issue right now. I'm really vMth you 
and all the other people in education who haw to 



balance these two things: trying to do belter and 
therefore dwelling on the negatives, while also 
trying to maintain support and prevent people 
from abandoning us. We're out there selling. I'm 
with you and all the others who are not here 
tonight who do this kind of juggling 

I want to start by saying what more and more 
people are saying. If you read the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) and a 
lot of other reports, they indicate that our schools 
do a fairl\ decent )ob with about the top 20 percent 
of the students. They do not reach 80 or 85 percent 
of them. There was no golden age in the past where 
we reached 90 percent ot them. In 194(i, about 20 
percent of the kids graduated high school and 8U 
percent dropped out. Nineteen fitty-three was the 
first year in which the majority of kids graduated 
from high school. The fact is that kids are now 
staying in school longer— they are learning more 
So it is not that we were once in some golden age 
and have fallen from it It's just that once our 
society didn't expect or need that much There 
were no headlines in 1940 saying the dropout rate 
IS huge because the 20 percent whograduated were 
the largest percentage of kids who had ever 
graduated from high school in any one \'ear in the 
country. If there had been an article, people would 
have been very proud about it 

So it is not a question of comparing now with 
then. It IS not a qu»^stion of blaming The fact is 
that neither the United States nor l'r<ince nor 
Cngland nor Germany nor any modern industrial 
countr\— and Japan is an exceptKMi in some 
respects, but not in others— has schools that reach 
the overwhelming majority of students 

Who Is At Risk? 

1 have a little bit of a bone to pick with the 
whole question of at-iisk students. The phrase 
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"at-risk" implies to the general public that we're 
doing very well for practically all of our students, 
but there are some kids who are at risk and they're 
mostly black and Hispanic and poor whites It 
suggests that only a small number of kids are at 
risk and that it is only because of their 
disadvantaged background. 

It is true that in a very real sense there are kids 
who are at very special risk. Read William Julius 
Wilson's book, The Truhj Disadvantaged, about 
how most kids move up, get jobs, and get going 
because some neighbor or an uncle, friend, or 
somebody motivates and helps them. 
Opportunity is not all due to getting good school 
marks or graduating from school. If you drop out 
of school in a working-class area where 
everybody or almost everybody is working, 
somebody there is going to say, "Hey, there's a job 
in this place. Why don't you go and apply. You'll 
start low, but you'll move up." We all hear stories 
about that. But if you're living in an area like our 
big cities where nobody around you is working 
and nobody is making money,^ or everybody is 
into crime, drugs, or prostitution, there is nobody 
to say to you,, "Hey, there's something decent 1 can 
connect you to." There are no connections. These 
are kids who are really at risk. 

But what 1 want to say is that most our 
kids— middle-class kids— will get a job and make 
it because they've got some connections. They're 
going to learn and they're going to make it 
through a form of apprenticeships. They're going 
to make it through connections. And wiien they 
get a job, they're going to turn to the person next 
to them and ask: "How do you do this^" And 
someone will tell them. They'll end up making it, 
that's how most people make it. Most people do 
not come in with their degrees and sit down and 
apply the formal knowledge that they acquired. 

We're all laughing because we know 
something about school knowledge, right^ We 
know that it has very little to do with the outside 
world We ought to think about that, whether it 
needs to be that way and whether it's good But, 
that is the way. 

Let me start with some very disturbing NAEP 
results. If you've got some new date* that ought to 
make me feel more optimistic about this, please 
give it to me— I need the shot. But, the NAEP 
news is disturbing One of the parts of the NAEP 
for 17-year-olds is to write a letter to a 
supermarket manager down the block. There are 



20 other people applying for one opening; you're 
supposed to convince him that you should have 
the job. Spelling doesn't count, grammar doesn't 
count, as long as he can read the letter. The kid is 
supposed to give one or two reasons. For 
instance, "I used to work at my father's 
laundromat, so I know how important it is to get 
to work on time because you're counting on me. 
And, I know it's important not to make mistakes 
in giving change. I'm very careful about that a nd 
I do a good )ob." Things like that. 

The percentage of graduates who can write a 
letter with grammatical and spelling errors, but 
with one or two reasons, is 20 percent. Twelve 
percent of the graduates can arrange six very 
common fractions like one-half, two-thirds, and 
three-fifths from smallest to largest. Now, the 
dropouts have dropped. These are the successful 
kids being addressed. 

There's also a question involving a railroad 
schedule or bus timetable. Vou have to figure out 
what bus or train to calch if you want to get to a 
certain place on a certain day at a certain time. It's 
not really about whether you can read a timetable,, 
but whether you can open up a world almanac 
and understand some numbers and charts Can 
you understand graphs in Neicsiceck or Time 
magazine? Can you read a spread sb'?et? Can 
you take a combination of numbers and words 
and figure something out? The percentage of 
graduating seniors who were able to do that is4.9 
percent. If you take all blacks and Hispanics out 
of this sample, it's 5.9 percent for whites. Go 
though the NAEP materials for 17-year-olds. 
They are very interesting. They arc very 
devastating. 

So what does this mean? One theory is that 
God only made 4.9 percent of us smart enough to 
read a bus schedule. I don't buy that I think it 
means that we have continued to maintain a 
traditional way of schooling that has been handed 
down to us for 100 or 200 years, and that it does 
not work for the majority of students. We have 
not engaged in a rethinking process m education 
in the same way that American businesses are 
compelled to rethink things betaust^ they are facing 
tough competition In a sense,^ we are also facing 
new competition. 

It didn't make any difference how well our 
schools did in 1950. There were the auto plants, 
the steel mills, and the mines. Any kid who 
dropped out could walk across the street and get 
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a better-paying job than a teacher. But that is not 
true any more. So, we now have to rethink thnigs 
Take another analogy: the cars American 
manufacturers are producing now are no worse 
than those they turned out in the 1950s. They're 
in fact better. It's just that the Japanese have put 
out cars that are even better than anything we're 
putting out. It's not that we're worse than wo 
used to be. We're better than we were, but we're 
not better than something else which didn't exist 
before. 

The same is true with education It's not that 
we're worse tlian before, we're just not up to what 
the needs and challenges are today. There was no 
need to rethink things before. It didn't make 
much difference if only 20 or 30 or 40 percent 
graduated or knew something. Today it docs 
mean something, and it makes a difference. 

I want to share with you a story I read the 
other day in the Wall Street journal dealing with 
Poland and its economy. I was in Poland. I 
marched in the first illegal demonstration three 
weeks ago. I had nothing to do with these strikes 
I went there to hold hands with them and to 
express our support for them. When 1 came back 
I read a piece which was both humorous and 
extremely sad. I felt when I read it that I could say 
the same thing about school reform in the United 
States. The writer was a Polish economist who 
said that Poland was in a terrible state 
economically and has become a Third World 
country. He said that there were two basic ways 
of improving the Polish economy. There is a 
natural way and there is a miraculous way. The 
natural way,, said this economist,, is for a host of 
angels to descend and lift Poland into prosperity. 
The miraculous way would be for the Poles to do 
it themselves. Now I suggest to you that may be 
true of school reform. 

As I see it,, there are two aspects to school 
restructuring. The first is the obligation of any 
people who are involved in any endeavor that 
involves other people and is really the first 
hallmark of any profession. That hallmark is not 
an obligation to be successful or to win because 
you cannot guarantee in a complicated field that 
you're going to be able to succeed. The first 
hallmark of any coinplex occupation is not to hurt 
anyone — rot to do any damage. But we do 
damage. 



The Learning Process 

I just pulled something out of a book that was 
published in 1980. It's a handbook on a 
systematic approach to designing and conducting 
educational programs for adults. There is an 
article within the book with a chart,, "Hierarchy of 
Retention." It says if you take a bunch of adults 
and use the following methods,, you get the 
following results in terms of whether the people 
who go through them remember what it is that 
they're supposed to remember as a result of the 
educational process. 

The first category is reading — reading articles 
and books. Ten percent of the people are able to 
retain what they are supposed to have gotten 
from reading an article or book. Next is 
hearing — listening to a lecture. Twenty percent of 
the people retain what they hear in a lecture. Next 
is seeing — watching pictures. Thirty percent of 
the people are able to retain what was presented 
by the pictures. The next is hearing and seeing at 
the same time — a movie, an exhibit, or 
demonstration. Fifty percent are able to 
remember what they saw in a movie or 
demonstration or exhibit 

Next IS saying or writing — writing an essay or 
being in a group discussion where you constantly 
have to listen,, give and take,, and be alive all the 
time because it's going to go back and forth. 
There is 70 percent retention as a result of that 
process. Finally, doing — either a simulated 
exercise,, role playing,, or actually doing 
something or on-the-job training: 90 percent 
retention. 

But,, what do we do in schools? The first two 
methods, reading and hearing, with the least 
successful results, 10 and 20 percent retention. We 
dovery little of the others. Is this a mystery? Was 
anybody surprised by this list? Does it conform 
to the way that you and I remember school and 
how these methods become part of us? Sure it 
does. There was nothing surprising there at all. 

We say that everybody learns at his or her 
own rate. We all do. But,, how are schools 
organized? Well,, we all learn at our own rates,, 
but you had better learn at the same rate that the 
teacher is speaking because she doesn't have a 
chance to talk to you all individually. That's the 
way school is organized. Does it have to be? We 
know that one-third of the kids arc going to be 
bored because they know the material. One-third 
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of them arc not going to understand what we're 
saying. Is there a different way of donig things? 

Learning from Management 

I've been reading a lot of books on 
management. Every one of them will ha\'e a 
chapter on how you should never humiliate or 
insult your employees. Because if you do,, you 
turn them off and they'll hate you and instead of 
u^orking for you, they'll try to sabotage your 
operation. What do we do in school when we call 
on kids to answer questions? Not the kid who 
knows all the answers— he loves it. What about 
the 25 percent of the kids or 10 or 15 percent who 
are sitting there engaged in an unconstitutional 
act? They're praying that we'll not call on them. 
And when we do call on them, they never have 
the answers right. 

Wlidt happens when you call on a kid in the 
morning and ask him something he doesn't 
know? And it happens again in the afternoon,, 
and tomorrow afternoon? And eveiy time we call 
on him and he doesn't know, what are we doing? 
We're humiliating that kid in front of all his peers. 
What does humiliation do to people? If you think 
humiliation is a good way to get people to learn 
something, 1 suggest that you think about why 
people don't want to take driving lessons from 
their husbands or wives. It's not that their 
husbands or wi\'es are worse teachers than the 
ones in driving school; it's just that most people 
don't like to see people who know about them 
watching them as they make mistakes. We're all 
like that. When we get involved in situations 
where others who are close to us see us doing 
those things, we eventually say, "I'm not playing 
this game. Don't evaluate me on that; I'm not 
interested." And that's what kids do. We all 
know kids in the thirci or fourth grades who really 
dropped out in their own heads before they 
dropped out of school. 

I became very interested some months ago in 
a book written by a British management expert 
named Charles Handy. He's done a few chapters 
in each book on schools. He did this \x^ry 
interesting little piece in which he said that school 
work is most like office work. He said if you were 
to think of all the things in the outside world, like 
being in an auto plant, a steel plant, the coal 
mines, being on a ship— of all the things you can 
think of, being in school is most like office work. 
You read reports, you listen to people, you create 



reports, you're incx'ing paper, you're using words 
and numbers— something like that. 

Then he asked the question, suppose you 
were running an office — either an insurance office 
or bank or newspaper or state education 
department even — and suppose you hired people 
and you said, "Jack, here's your desk Sit down 
over here. There's your supervisor who will tell 
you what to do. There are thirty other people 
sitting at desks who are doing the same work, but 
I d.m't want you to talk ^o them. And, after 45 
minutes a bell is going to ring and we want you to 
move to the third floor, to a different office where 
you will have a different supervisor and be given 
different work to do and you'll have thirty other 
people sitting there, and we don't want you to talk 
to them either. And, that will happen every 45 
minutes. You will move and will have to relate to 
a different boss and a different kind of work." 
Well,, if you organized your department of 
education that way,, you'd be out of a job m a 
couple of minutes. 

It's very difficult to get adjusted to one 
supervisor, let alone one every 45 minutes. Even 
with one supervisor, we have unions. Each 
supervisor has a different style, a different set of 
expectations. The way most people get to learn 
their jobs is to turn to the people next to them and 
say,, "Hey, how do you do this?" But you're not 
letting them talk to the people next to them. 
Handy says this is a crazy way to run any 
institution, including a school,, because you're 
confusing students. 

Now, the student is a worker. It's the student 
who is educating himself or herself. If education 
could bepourai into the kids from the outside, all 
the kids I've ever taught would have learned 
everything I tried to teach them, because I was 
giving them all the same thing. The fact is that all 
education is self education. Therefore, the job of 
the teacher is not just to pour something in — it's 
like being a manager in a factory or some 
white-colla r business, or like being the head of the 
department of education where you're trying to 
figure out how to get all the people working there 
on board and working together toward the 
objectives which \ ou've all agreed to. That's not 
an easy thing to do. 

This system of mov'ng kids every 45 minutes 
would work very well if these kids were 
automobiles on an assembly line. If the teachers 
were putting a different part on each 45 minutes. 
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that would make sense. That's exactly why the 
model is like that — because we view the kids as 
being inanimate. 

Let's engage in the same kind of thinking tha t 
theauto workers and General Motors are engaged 
in trying to build the Saturn — a car to compete 
with Japanese cars. Let us for a moment make 
believe. That is, face the reality that the American 
public will not forever be patient with us. They 
may be patient if we're trymg to do new things 
and don't make it. They will not be patient with 
us if we keep doing something that doesn't work. 
We can face the American public and say, "You 
people are parents and you know how hard it is 
to deal with your kids. We're dealing with the 
same kids. We're trying to do different things, 
and we'll be honest when something doesn't 
work and will say so and that we're not going to 
try it again, but we are engaged in an honest 
search." The American people will accept that. 
They will not accept "everything is fine and we're 
doing the best we can" while everything stays the 
same as it was 50 and 100 years ago. That's where 
I'm coming from. Not that we have answers, but 
that the American people will not tolerate our 
continuing to sell them something that doesn't 
work. They will tolerate a search and an honest 
stance that we don't have all the answers. 

What are some of the things that ought to be 
looked at? I want to share a few things with you 
before closing. First is an experience I had some 
months ago. I saw a school which has been in 
operation for 17 years. They have a structure \n 
which people think about what happens to kids. 
I am not here to say that this is what every school 
in America (or even half or one-third of them) 
ought to be like. I'm saying that here is a school 
that IS substantially different from 99.9 percent of 
the schools in the United States, has done a terrific 
job, and gotten very different results. Therefore 
we should think about it. 

A West German Example 

This is a school in Cologne,, West Germany 
It's unlike most German schools. In the fourth 
grade in Germany you take an examination. If 
you're great you're told you're smart and you're 
going to the university. If you don't pass, you're 
told that you didn't make the gymnasium, but 
you're on the next track and you're going to the 
rcakchuk After the rcalschuk you will attend a 
technical instituteand you will get a job. If you're 



the lowest on the exam, you're told you will go to 
the hauptschuk and you'll get a kind of 
cooperative education program and you will be in 
the lowest status. 

There are a number of schools m Germany 
thathavetried to do something different. Theone 
1 saw tries and does do something different. It's 
comprehensive, which means it doesn't track the 
student this w^ay. The students are kids from the 
lower two tracks who have been told that they 
didn't do well on the fourth-grade exam. They 
are told that this failure determines the rest of 
their lives, and that they are too dumb to go to 
college. 

Here's another major way this school is 
different from others. First, suppose I am a new 
teacher arriving in September. I am not told, goto 
Room 305, you rclass is there. I'm told the kids are 
going to come in three days. Here are six other 
teachers who are your teammates. You sit down 
with those teachers. Here are the 120 or 130 kids 
you'io going to have. It is your job, after looking 
at their records and thinking about them, to 
decide on how to divide them into classes. Notice 
it's the actual teachers who are going to teach 
them who will sit down and think about how to 
divide the kids. Not a computer, not an 
administrator, not a committee of teachers from 
the previous year — it's the teachers who are going 
to teach them who make that decision. That's 
empowerment— not taking some abstract power 
away from some school board. The power to 
make decisions about what will affect your job 
and your teaching — that is the empowerment. 

Second,, I am asked how will I work my time 
schedule during the day. There are no bells in this 
school. If you don't want to move the kids 
around every 45 minutes, you can have them a 
whole morning for German, a whole afternoon 
for mathematics, and then the next morning for 
science. If you think that's too much time, you 
can shorten the time,, you can lengthen it, based 
on how bored the kids are or how interested, 
whether they are slower in one subject and faster 
m another. The school is not going to dictate this. 
Not you as an individual, but your team of 
teachers can sit down and say th.it our kids arc 
behind in a subject and we need to lengthen the 
time. 

So, theallcKation of students, theallocation of 
time, and now,, which teachers are re>ponsible for 
each subject — that's your decision too. In other 
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words, all the important decisions are made by 
that team. 

The second thing they're told is that they're 
never going to get a substitute teacher to come in, 
so they must organi.?:e ther.iselves so that if 
anyone is absent, it's not a crisis. The reason for 
this is that the kids don't know the substitute and 
the substitute doesn't know Mie kids. So the kids 
are taught bad lessons when a substitute comes 
in. They are taught that they can run rings around 
an adult. They're taught that they can throw 
things and curse. They can do all sorts of 
destructive things. The school has already taken 
all of the money that would be used for substitute 
teachers and given you an extra teacher for your 
team. Now you organize yourselves in such a 
way that no matter who's absent, no outsiders 
need to come in because they're not going to do 
you any good. 

The third thing you're told is that these kids 
are entering the fifth grade and will begraduatmg 
at age 19. Your team is going to be with the same 
kid from fifth grade through age 19. You're not 
going to be able to say that you got these kids 
from a lousy teacher who ruined them, and you're 
not going to be able to say that you can't wait until 
June to get rid of them and pass them on to 
somebody else. They are yours for half of your 
professional life. And when you look at yourself 
in the mirror, you will know that you're the 
person responsible for them. Anything you goof 
up early on you know you're going to have to live 
with, so you'd better ungoof it quickly. 

As a secondary school teacher m America 
with five classes a day, you don't learn the names 
of your kids until almost Thanksgi\'ing. Then 
you start packing up three weeks before the 
school year ends, after exams, because the 
records, the books have to be collected. But in 
Holweide, these are the same kids you're going to 
have next year and the year after that. You don't 
have to learn any new names or do any packing 
up. You'll actually gain about seven weeks of 
instructional time every year without adding a 
single day to the time of teachers or kids m the 
school. 

The next thing that happens is that there is 
almost no lecturing in the classrooms. The kids sit 
at tables of five and the whole idea is to get kids 
to learn with their friends. No one is asked 
questions and humiliated. Like a ball team, they 
all help each other. Ifone is weaker than the other. 



the stronger helps the weaker. It is not all factual 
knowledge to be spewed back on examinations, 
it is much broader. 

To use an example from Ted Sizer, the first 
thing that each table gets is a creative challenge. 
For example, here is a n* ap. See? Here's Cologne. 
When it's nine o'clock here,, what time is it m 
London, and New York, and Chicago. Now, you 
all understand that — you can see the clocks on 
this map. Now,, I want you to think about what I 
ask you (and I don't want you to look it up in a 
book). 1 want you to think about it and foi each 
table to come up with an idea. Were there time 
zones when Jesus lived? When George 
Washington lived? When Abraham Lincoln 
lived? When do you think time zones came into 
effect and why weren't they in effect before tb.at? 
And who wanted them? And who might have 
been against them at the time? And what would 
happen tomorrow if we didn't have 24 different 
time zones, but 12? And what would happen if 
we had two and what would happen if we 
abolished them tomorrow? Who would be for it 
and who would be against it? Don't look it up in 
a book. We're not interested in what actually 
happened. We want you to come up with some 
ideas, some hypotheses, some theories. In other 
words, it's not just facts and memorization. It's 
creativity and speculation. It's the kind of thing 
that stimulates a good chief executive officer in a 
business to think of a new product or a market or 
the effects on different groups. This is a broader 
notion of intelligence than what we cater to in our 
public schools. 

You might think these are all blonde German 
children who salute the teachers when they wai!^ 
in. A lot of these kids are Moroccans and Turks 
and Greeks and Portuguese. There are lots of 
poorer Germans in the school. This is an urban 
school. You'd recognize it to be one of your 
tougher schools This school produces the same 
percentage of kids who pass the mheihn — the 
examination to the universities— as the select 
schools do. It is a school of choice. No teacher has 
to work there and no parent has to send a kid 
there. I3ut they're all lined up to come in because 
it's terrific. 

Now, is this Ihe only model? It is not. But it's 
a way of thinking about how you can make a few 
little changes in ?. place and get big effects. Do you 
have to keep all the kids together from fifth grade 
to age 19? No, you might have three-year blocks. 
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Do vou sacrifice something? 1*^ there some 
tencher who might sny, "I'm really not good nt 
tenehing mnth from the fifth gmde nil the wny to 
the nge 19?" Sua\ Are there tmde-offs? There 
certainly are. 

But the whole point is, not that this is what 
ought to happen but that this is something to 
think about. We sliould try to think about what 
kids need,, what turns them off, and what turns 
them on. Can you use kids to help each other? Is 
there a way of not embarrassing theni'^ Is there a 
way of stimulating thinking and creativity rather 
th.an )ust memory? Is there a way to get teachers 
to accept responsibility? 

By the way,, we talk about accountability for 
teachers. We've got all sorts of things like merit 
pay, mentors, and inspection processes. Can you 
think of a better accountability process than for 
me to know that I'm working with these other six 
teachers from grade five to age 19? Guess what 
I'm going to do if somebody's not working? 
Guess what the rest of us are going to do if 
somebody on that team botches up something.? 
Can you think of any principal or superintendent 
who will do more than a bunch of people who 
realize that they've got to live with each other for 
a hell of a long time^ If someone isn't working 
then everybody else has to do the work? Or that 
if someone does something rotten or destructive 
that the others are going to have to live with the 
consequences? It's powfrful. It's something ue 
need to thmk about. 

Strategies for Reform 

1 would like to conclude by talking about a 
proposal 1 made a couple of weeks ago at the 
National Press Club. \ recogni/e that it's very 
difficult to bring about change. I know how 
difficult that is. 1 say the same things in our 
publications. 

There have been waves of reform in this 
country before and we still we have pretty much 
the same schools. Peoph" are comfortable with 
what they have,, or at least they are afraid of the 
unknown. I am afraid that if we stick with what 
we have we're going to be big losers, and there 
will be a huge public reaction. "We ga\e you 
money, we gave you attention, we ga\o you 
refo:ni and look what we got. When it was over 
we got the same thing." We can ride it out, hu\ 
we're not going to be home free. We're going to 
ride it out, and there will be a lot of resentment 



and pn^posrils {or a lot of radical notions that 
mo\e away from public education. That is what 
I'm very worried about 

1 think it's almost impossible to turn a whole 
school system around. The only wav most people 
know how to ao that is to order a lot ot people to 
do t; ings, and when you do that, the> don't like 
it and the) organize. We can't do it in our 
organization. I don't think you can do it in your 
states an ^ I don't think any superintendent can do 
it. 1 don't even know if a principal can do it in a 
school. It's unusual to be able to bring that sort of 
change about. 

But suppose we were to try teams of six or ten 
or twelve or fifteen teachers m one school and two 
schools and five schools, etc Suppose that we, as 
educators and chiefs, sa^d, "Look, we're not 
abandoning the system we have right now 
because we don't really have a better one that we 
know about. Therefore,, we're not ^^oing to say, 
'everybody abandon this for something else' 
because we don't know that something else we 
try will be better. However, we know what we 
have now is not satisfactory Everybody's 
somewhat unhappy with it. Therefoie, we want 
to gi\e an opportunity to people to try out new 
things. We want to :.et certain standards. We 
want to say that there will be cooperative learning 
in this system, recognition that people learn at 
their own rate, and a whole bunch of things We 
would set certain standards, but we would allow 
teams of teachers,, with the agreement of their 
principal, school boards, and local unions, to 
essentially set up schools within schools." 

Notice that each of these grades in the 
Cologne school is a school within a school. They 
ne\ er really see anyone else. Those teachers stay 
with those kids. They do have a governance 
structure. l:ach team has somebodv on a facultv 
senate and each team has somebody on a 
cu r ricu 1 u m com mi t tee. 

Now,, I've been around long enough to know 
that even if you set up a school within a school, 
the other people withm it are going to resent it. 
The) 'a^ \\o\\% to siv, "If you're setting up something 
different,, you must think we're doing something 
wrong. This is an implicit criticism of what we're 
doing." I don't know how to get around that. But 
1 hope that you will think of ways to set up a 
structure that will, on a voluntary basis, allow 
paanits, teachers, supervisors, and school s)stemsto 
do things on a smaller basis. What 1 hope is that. 
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if something is going right within a school, you 
could win over some other people within that 
school. I know that if the school is down the road 
it will never be won over. If somebody tells me 
the)'ve got a great school down the road, I'll say 
their parents arc different, their kids are dlfferen^ 
their teacher is different, and it will never wo*' 
here. I know that one. I led it \ i many years an^ 
our whole industry is based on it. 

But if it's right here in my school and you 
have a representative group of teachers — you 
can't have all the best teachers in the school — and 
a representative group of kids and it works, maybe 
we can win people over. I don't know if that's a 
be-all or end-all. I'm sure it isn't. But i am 
concerned that we bring about change I hope 
that you will help this to happen and, more, that 
you will come up with some other ideas as to how 
to make some changes happen. We're not in a 
period of time where we can afford to just do what 
vv^c've done before The consequences will be 
very different. 

My final word is this: I believe that you can't 
bring change about unless people think the angel 
of death is at the door. The auto industry didn't 
change until they were practically down and out. 
And they may be out — that is, the changes they're 
making may be too late. They're saying, 'That's 
the way we're built. It's unfortunate, but that's 
the way we're built." We all hnng on to all sorts of 
hopes that nothing bad will happen unless we're 
almost dead. So, 1 want to try to convince you 
that we're almost dead — as the parting pleasantry 
of the evening. 

just look at England for a moment. England 
is a very nice place and not a very radical society. 
I was over there a few years ago, and they'd been 
through about five months of the national 
firefighters' strike and nobody was concerned 
about it. I asked,, "Aren't people dying every 
day?" And they said, "Well, they die even when 
the firefighters aren't on strike." It was that sort 
of thing— very British. They were not about to 
throw the firefighters' leaders in )ail. They even 
allowed them to lock up their equipment so that 
no one could mess it up. So, the British are not 
about to go for radical solutions. 



} lowever, in the last year, they did go for radical 
solutions in education. If you haven't read about 
It, you should get into it very deeply because it's 
an indication that rather conservative societies 
that ha\e had institutions lasting for 100 or 200 
years can make \ ery radical move.s when they get 
to be unhappy. 

Margaret Thatcher got an education reform 
law through which said the following: if 20 percent 
of the parents of children in any school sign a 
petition that they are unhappy with the way the 
school IS being run, the Department of Education 
and Science, which is their federal Department of 
Education, conducts a secret ballot election by 
sending ballots home to the parents to ask whether 
or not they want that school removed from the 
junsdiction of the kxa! Board of Education. If a 
majority of those returning ballots vote that they 
want the school removed, the whole public 
school gets remo\ed from the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Education, and the parents elect their 
own Board of Education for that one schoc^l. The 
public Board of Education has to send money to 
this group — the same money they would have 
spent if it weie a public school. Those parents 
have a right to hire and fire anybody they want to 
run the school. But to make sure that those 
parents run it properly, the national government 
is now adopting a national curriculum — what all 
kids must learn — and a national examination 
system bo that each year the parents can find out 
whether the school is doing the )ob or not. Well, 
that's their \ ersion of tax credits and vouchers It 
can happen here. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity. I 
know that you've been through a long day. I am 
\ery concerned with starting the process of 
change and reform, and I hope you are. It is very 
difficult. We have to realize and respect that the 
system that has remained the same for 100 or 200 
years has ser\'ed the needs of a lot of people, 
almost everybody in it. Yet we are the leaders, 
and we ha\ e to figure out a way of bringing about 
some productive change. I hope that together we 
can do some of that in the next few years 
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Professionalism is an animating theme in 
the current educational reform 
movement, so some reflections on its history, 
meaning, and consequences are in order. The 
term "professional" has become an honorific m 
our society today, covering a multitude of uses 
(e.g., the oldest "profession" in the world;, the 
"professional" housecleaner, etc.).' Implicit or 
explicit in this term are comparisons to the elite 
professions whose stature and status many other 
lines of work covet and aspire to. As the reform 
of teaching proceeds under this banner, it is worth 
taking a look at some aspects of professionalism,, 
then appraising teaching in their light. 

We enter an era when teaching renews its 
efforts to professionalize. "Renew" is the proper 
term because in the post-War era, the dominant 
trend was the turn to unionization as the collective 
advancement strategy for teaching. This was, 
arguably, a necessary and effective move by a 
v.cakand often abused occupation, but unionism is 
in a consolidation phase and appears to have run 
its course in securing gains for teaching. 

Salary increases attributable to bargaining 
have leveled, teacher rights to due process have 
been established, and teacher strikes today as 
often provoke public disapproval as support. 
Furthermore, the collective bargaining 
framework for labor-management relations tends 
to preclude innovation by either side,, and to 
support the status quo in the schools. Bargaining 
strategies for the most part focus on preserving 
what has been gained and on minimizing risk. 
Leaders in both teacher organizations are just 
beginning to explore new avenues for 
advancement,, and the rallying point is 
professionalism. 

Why this should be so is no mystery. 



Pwfctitiiofjaliiim iviwci> nito a strong braid of 
uicology our political culUncs most potent values. The 
scientific ami tcchnoloi^ital base of professional pra^iii.e 
proviiks i^round for the m\/stery and efficacy of 
expeitise. Status and ivealth atcrue to professionals 
yet the service ideal provides an altruistic motive for 
their ivork. Access to the professions is achieved 
throui^h a public educational system, all may apply, 
many may be chosen, merit and effort make the 
difference. Professionals uvrk in organizations and lu 
solo practue, but enjoy considerable autonomy. 
Expertise is shared withni a community, but practice 
has a strong individual component. Indeed,, 
individualism is an enduring theme in American 
culture. Self-reliance, the Emersonian virtue, and its 
cultivation m good judgment are hallmarks of 
professional ivork. 

That teachers and many other human servue 
workers seek the ptofessional mantle is no surprise. 
How irresistible is an occupation swathed in science, 
altiiiisnudemviracy, and individualism lhat pays well 
to boot. So powerful is the lure of professionalism and 
so limited the alternatives that occupations m pursuit 
of status, income, autonomy, and competence wdl 
naturally seek to professionalize r 

But to what ends and with what results? 
There are two accounts that bracket the promises 
and the dangers. 

Professionalism as Progress 

Professionalism represents an effort to 
establish practice in the human services on a 
sound footing, to capitalize on and incorporate 
into practice a base of codified knowledge that 
progressively improves the work of the 
professional; and to repa^sent in partnership with 
the modern state a regulatory framework of 
shared standards that protect public safety and 
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welfare while advancing society's collective 
interest in material and spiritual well-being. 

As the market in a free enterprise system 
came to organize the production and distribution 
of goods, so the rise of professions came to 
rationalize the production and distribution of 
human services in a manner unparalleled in 
human history. With the rise of science and 
technology as the driving force in Western 
civilization, "profession" came to be synonymous 
with progress. Arguably, the near simultaneous 
inventions of democracy and its keystone, a free,, 
public educational system; of capitalism and the 
market as efficient organizer of the economy; and 
of the professions with their appropriation of 
central cultural values, constitute essential 
elements in this grand, continu ig experiment the 
world knows as — America. 

Professionalism as Pursuit of Privilege 

Such hyperbole rings grandly, but consider 
the alternative account of the meaning of 
professionalism. The political-cultural dynamic 
known as professionalism was the successful 
effort of certain interests to insinuate themselves 
intotheoccupational and statusstructurein order 
to secure comparative advantage in ihe struggle 
for cultural valuables."^ The elite occupations 
constructed and pressed an ideology allowing 
them to mask what was a blatantly racist, sexist, 
classist, and nativist drive to cleanse their field of 
"undesirables" in order to elevate status and 
income. Behind the skillfully constructed myths 
of altruism, public welfare, scientific efficacy, and 
meritocratic access lies the seedy truth: a special 
interest power grab unparalleled in audacity and 
effectiveness. Professionalism has degraded 
caring and compassion in human services, has 
reinforced gro«^s inequities, and has unnaturally 
aggrandized a small minority of favored 
individuals who so jght above all to establish and 
perpetuate a new basis for the social transmission 
of privilege. 

These portraits — caricatures, really— etch the 
lines of analysis too dramatically, but various 
kinds of historical evidence support each 
interpretation. Indeed, it would be surprising if 
any important trend in worldly affairs did not 
produce a mix of benefits and costs for the human 
condition. One has only to contemplate the 
atrocities perpetrated throughout history in the 
name of noble ideals. We now seek to 



professionalize leaching A closer look at this 
mattei may be instructive. Four topics take up the 
analysis: 

• The development of standards in the 
professions, 

• The relation of quality to quantity in the 
supply of professionals; 

• The relation of excellence to equity m the 
production of professionals aiid the dis- 
tribution of services; and,, 

• The role of the professional school in the 
rise of professions. 

A Closer Look at Professionalism 

Standards evolved slowly and unevenly 
across the professions, with the rise of science and 
of the modern university deeply influencing the 
evolution from apprentice arrangemr its 
modeled on the guild organization of crafts to 
formal education within a professional school. 
Reading the law was gradually replaced by 
attendance at law school; working in an 
apothecary's shop replaced with degree 
programs in pharmacy, attending a variety of 
quack proprietary medical schools replaced with 
university-based scientific training. 

The rise of the university was critical, for 
without it there was no alternative to 
apprentice-based training.^ The university 
professional school became the funnel through 
which poured an eager new class of professionals 
and, with the rise of graduate business schools in 
the 1940s and 1950s, of managers. 

The evolution proceeded in stages. First 
came the effort to establish a model professional 
school — ^Johns Hopkins in medicine and nuising; 
1 larvard in the law. Then came efforts to require 
more years of schooling both for entry to the 
professional school,, and to the profession itself. 
Finally came efforts to close down inferior schools 
and so restrict the supply of professionals while 
raising standards. Medicine served as both 
prototype and exception.^ The phenomenal 
success of the Flexner report (which speeded up 
moves already underway by state licensing 
boards) became the envy of other professions. 
Lawyers in particular attempted to emulate the 
doctors, right down to their own Carnegie-funded 
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Flexner-style inquiry, but it took tb.eni decades 
longer to accomplish what the doctors managed 
in a single decade.^ 

What was the desired end state,, the summum 
bonum of the movement? A four-part standard 
most securely enshrined in medicine: 

• A set of pre-professional courses taken 
within theundergraduatecurriculum 
together with a difficult entry examina- 
tion to medical school; 

• Graduation from an accredited medical 
school; 

• Completion of a rigorous professional ex- 
amination; and 

• Completion of an accredited residency. 

This became the most fully elaborated model 
in all the professions, guaranteeing a very select 
clientele for the profession. The academic rigor,, 
the years of schooling, the high costs and deferred 
rewards, all contributed to elite selection. 

Other professions aspired to such standards, 
but none gained the necessary legitimacy. Other 
fields involve a variety of departures from this 
austere ideal. The law has never worked out 
satisfr'^tory procedures for clinical training. Law 
school students may clerk in courts or work in law 
offices during the summers, but no 
profession-wide arrangements encourage this. 
And in several states unaccredited law schools 
continue to exist. 

Vestiges of the old apprentice model remain 
to this day in architecture. In many states one 
may substitute a certain number of years work in 
an architect's office for graduation from a school 
of architecture. In this field too, the clinical or 
practice component has not been 
institutionalized Leaders in the field refer to "the 
gap" as the two to three year period between 
graduation and examination,, when budding 
architects simply disappear into offices. Just 
rcwntly have architects begun toestabhsh formal 
intern programs.'^ 

Nor do the architects have a single model for 
their professional school. There are four-, five-, 
and six-year programs, articulated in various 
ways with the undergraduate curriculum, 
featuring a number of terminal degrees. The 



mo\e today is toward a fivo-year program 
integrated with the undergraduate curriculum, 
but this is by no means the only route into 
architecture. 

Similarly unstandardi/ed are the tomini/ed, 
subordinate fields of nursing and social work. 
The nurses have no strong professional school. 
Rather, hospital-based two or three-year 
programs compete with two-year associate 
degree programs in junior colleges and with 
four-year baccalaureate programs in universities 
For years, nurse training in hospitals was a thinly 
disguised expedient to supply cheap labor. Only 
in the post-War era have registered nurses staffed 
the hospitals, rather than nurses in training.^ 

Social work likewise features a chaos of 
standards, position,, degrees, and training 
programs, with large state-to-state variation in 
regulation. The movement to license social 
workers began only twenty years ago and has not 
spread far. Currently,, only 17 states require a 
license, and there is little reciprocity across 
states. Some states offer an entry examination 
for bachelor's recipients, others for master's 
degree holders. Others require the Licensed 
Clinical Social Worker credential, which includes 
one to two years of supervised practice in 
addition to a master's degree. But there is 
typically little enforcement, and the field of 
private psychotherapy is crowded with 
unlicensed practitioners. 

Teaching's standards appear inadequate to 
many today,, and "the professions" are oflon 
invoked as the proper model. In fact,, there is no 
single standard across the professions, although 
there has been an historical dynamic associated 
wiHi development of university-based 
professional schools. Standards for the 
professions took definitive shape during the 
Progressive Era in the United States, but continue 
to evolve in all fields. Teaching is not the 
exception but the rule as it seeks professional 
standards in keeping with its own history, 
traditions, and unique circumstances. 

Quality and Quantity in Standard-Setting 

A second c o m m n concern a m o n g 
professions is to raise standards yet provide 
enough practitioners to meet demand. Teaching 
is so much larger than other professions that this 
problem seems unique to teaching, but in fact all 
human service occupati >ns face this tension. 
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Responses to supply-demand imbalances across 
the professions have taken a number of forms 
worth examming. 

In medicine, the doctor or physician is 
synonymous with the M.D, but a variety of 
so-called ''irregular'' practitioners have resisted 
mainstream medicine's efforts to drive them out 
of the field, and continue to serve communities 
overlooked by elite, specialized medicine. These 
include osteopaths, with their own colleges and 
specialties, chiropractors, midwi\es, and 
Christian Science faith healers, among others. It 
elite medicine had successfully eliminated these 
varieties of practice, then today many 
communities across the countrv would be 
seriously under served. 

Over the years, other expedients took shape 
as well In many publicly supported hospitals, 
residents and interns help with staffing needs, 
and during past periods of shortage, 
foreign-trained residents, often of dubious 
quality,, filled up urban hospitals in New York 
City, Philadelphia, and elsewhere.'^ The medical 
establishment has since cracked down on this 
weak point in medical standard-setting. There 
now exists a special council to set standards for 
toreign-tramed doctors wishing to practice in the 
country, including U. S. citizens who train 
otf-shore at non-selective medical schools. 
(Recall, for example, the b. b justification tor tht 
invasion ot Grenada, there was a medical school 
there ) 

Another common move in the professions 
has been the elaboration of new roles within the 
field. Following the return ot many medicorps 
men and won en from Vietnam, a new position, 
the physician's assistant, was created to take 
advantage of the medics' expertise and to help 
meet demand for medical care m underserved 
areas. Phvsician's assistants now have their own 
unu'ersity-based training progiam, licensing 
examination, and professional organization. 
Their numbers are growing 

Nurses made a similar nio\'e in response to 
shortages during World Wai 11. Anew position in 
nursing, the practical or licensed \ ocatuMial nurse 
arose, to supplement the registered nurse Toda\ 
both kinds of nurses serve \u private care, 
hospitals, and nursin.g homes throughout the 
country Again, practical nurses have their own 
training progiams and letjuirements, licensure 



examinations, state practice laws^ and 
professional orga*^' 'itions. 

Other fields made related moves. In 
engineering, architecture, and accounting, there 
are considerably more practitioners than full\ 
licensed professionals. In these field.-,, state law 
protects the title not the practice itself This 
wrinkle in licensure means that one can practice 
accounting, architecture, or engineering without 
obtaining a license, but cannot call oneself a 
certified public accountant, a registered architect 
or a certified engineer. 

In architecture,, for example, some 200,000 
individuals practice in the field, of whom only 
75,000 are registered State lav\ places restrictions 
on the kind of work and amount of responsibility 
that less than fully licensed individuals mav 
undertake, but many still practice these 
professions in subordinate roles. 

Of the ma)or pR)fessions, law and teaching 
are somewhat unusual for evolving neither 
specialties nor new positions within the field Tin 
law profession is informally bifurcated between 
those serving corporate interests — business, 
government, unions, etc , and those lawvers 
serving individual clients in private practice. But 
this di\ ision touches on the status system and the 
nature of the work, not tormal distinctions within 
the profession 

In teaching, instructional aides work in main 
schools, but are not considered part of the 
teaching profession, and the role has not become 
formalized either as a widelv recognized position 
(such as the practical nurse), or as a professional 
of lesser qualifications (such as an accountant 
who has not taken the certification examination) 

IZvery profession had to create flexible means 
to meet demand In most professions, hov/ever, 
the means did not threaten the status of the core 
prolessional. Hither sub-qualitied individuals 
were allowed restricted practice, or subordinate 
roles were cieatod and nistitutionalized. In 
teaching, howwer, the expedients used to meet 
demand — iergeiK\ credentials, misassignment 
oi teachers, and uicieased class sizes — have 
geiuimelx damaged the piolession in at least 
thiee wavs 

Fust, lesorting to eineigeiuv credentials 
Juiing tunes ot shortage has allowed the 
unquahtied toentei and sta\ in the piofession. In 
the past, when laige sluiilages occuired, entire 
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cohorts of unqiuilificd teachers filled the raiik^ 
Staying on, such teachers con\ ey incompetence to 
an increasingly educated pubhc, and contribute to 
teaching s image problems. 

Second,, increases in class si/e make teaching 
more difficult and less rewarding for teachers. 
Classes of 35 or more — not uncommon o\er the 
years — prevent teachers from attending to 
individual needs, and make teaching an exercise 
in crowd control rather than education. 

Finally,, the heedless resort to unqualified 
teachers undermines teaching's claim to 
professional status. It is relatively easy to enact 
tlie outer fonm of commonpbce teaching — lectu r mg, 
checking seat work, keeping order — in many 
classrooms,, without in fact teaching well. But to 
the casual and uninformed eye, all is well in such 
classrooms. Consequently,, it appears that 
"anyone can teach," that no special knowledge or 
skill IS required. Despite, or perhaps because of,, 
teaching's ubiquity,, detecting quality m teaching 
is a complex matter. Teaching has not been able to 
insist on quality when so many in the ranks ha\e 
been underqualified. 

Excellence and Equity in the Professions 

hi the formative years of profession-building, 
the elite professions were able to insist on the 
quality of the individual practitioner as the most 
important factor,, to the complete disregard of 
equity. Despite the egalitarian myth of open 
access to the professions, m contrast to the 
class- based system that had arisen in Europe, the 
standards movement helped exclude women,, 
minorities, and immigrants from the professions, 
and this was quite intentional.^" 

As speeches, correspondence, conference 
proceedings, and journals of the era make clear, 
the elite professions sought not only to eliminate 
"overcrowding" in their fields — a euphemism for 
redu'^ing supply to dm e up fees — but to exclude 
certain "undesirables" from their ranks To 
elevate the status of law, medicine, or architecture 
meant association with the right sort of 
person — white, upper middle class, anglo-saxon 
males.^'^ 

Informal policies simply exclude vomen and 
minorities. For example,, medical schools had 
quotas on the number of \v^,nien admitted, and 
the majority of hospitals in the country refused 
residencies to women,'** And when, in 1912, the 
executive committee of the American Bai 



A.x>ociati<.)n (ABA) uuidveilenil)' ad nutted two 
blacks the\ quickly asked them to resign and 
thereafter required all members to state their race,, 
a practice not discontinued until 1943,^'^ 

Standard-setting abetted such tendencies. \n 
the law, the profession'? most fer\ent desire v\as 
to drive the urban night schools out of business, 
because those institutions catered to an ambitious 
immigrant clientele. The very thought of Jews, 
Italians,, Poles,, and other eastern Europeans 
pouring into the law,, made the elite corporate 
lawyers and law professors of the ABA and the 
Association of American Law Schools shudder in 
horror Program accreditation standards became 
their weapon of choice in cleansing the bar, 
because the new immigrants had a disconcerting 
habit of passing the state bar examinations. 
Likewise the Flexner report's effect in driving the 
proprietary medical schools out of the business is 
quite well known. 

Standard-raising in the professions had an 
unintentional equity effect as well on the 
distribution and avadability of services. Most 
clearly in medicine,, the demise of the proprietary 
schools together with the growing specialization 
of medicine meant that elite doctors would locate 
where practice was most lucrative. Rural and 
inner city areas came to be under served, a 
consequence of reform poignantly reckoned in 
1910 by a doctor from a medical school in 
Chattanooga,, Tennessee: 

Due, out CtlttiUKC /t'i/i///t7//t7//s lilU' //()/ tlw SlfflC 

///OH'uf tJw ilfiivcf^iti/ of Ptv//iM//tW///iii Of liajvard, 
fiof do ux' ptctcild to tufii out tlic N7///1' so/'/ ()/ finished 
ptoduct. ^ct uv prepare worthy, attibitious ttioi wJio 
huvc s///z'i7/ hiifd with ^ttiall oppot t unities and risen 
above then sunoundmi^s to heconic faniih/ doitot.^ to 
tJie fat niets of the south, and to thestnaUei towns of tlic 
uinnn^ distiict^ ..Wouhi i/ou nsii/ that such peoph' 
^Jiouhi be denied phi/suuitis^ Can tJie wealthy wJwaie 
/// a niniontxf ^a\j to tlie poot nuipntxf, i/ou shall not 
have a doctot ? 



Not until the 1960s and the Civil Rights 
mo\'emcnt was there sufficient public awareness 
of and concern for these problems. Then 
commenced in all professions a combination of 
go'.ernment programs and piofessional reforms 
aimed at equity. These ha\e had some modest 
successes, and gains have been registered. Today, 
lonsiderablv moie women are enrolling in all the 
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professioiit 1 schools Minorities have also made 
gains, although not as dramatically as women. 
And some reforms have aimed at a better 
distribution of medical, legal, and other human 
services. But the exclusionary legacy lives on, and 
initiatives aiming at redress are politically, fiscallv 
vulnerable and subject to tokenism (witness, for 
example, attacks on the Legal Services 
Corporation by government and profession 
alike). 

Teaching cannot afford to trade off equity for 
excellence via an exclusionary strategy. Demand 
for teachers is too great. Taxpayer dollars cover 
teacher salaries, so their services must be 
distributed equitably as a matter of public policy. 
And times have changed. The expansion of 
individual rights attendant with the rise of the 
liberal state,, and cultural shifts in the position of 
women and minorities rule out a return to the 
prejudices of an earlier era The task for teaching 
is unprecedented— to create a mass profession 
dedicated to providing qualitv service,, without 
sacrificing equity. 

The Pivotal Role of the Professional School 

Any reading of the rise of professionalism 
strongly suggests the centrality of the 
professional school. Professions took shape m 
America along with the modern university and 
this was no accident. 

Professions rest on two claims — to 
knowledge and to trust. To profess means to 
know and to do what is right for the client. 
Professionals claim to possess special knowledge 
and to abide by an ethical code emphasizing the 
welfare of the client who typically comes before 
the professional with a serious problem. Our 
society has given professionals great authoritv to 
deai with such problems A deed of trust has been 
granted that entails grave obligations. 

Mow shall professionals acquire this 
knowledge and this ethical code? Acquire the 
special ways of knowing, judging, valuing, and 
acting that c(M>i;tilute the professional ethos? The 
answer begins with formal induction in a 
professional school. Only a strong initial set of 
experiences can properly launch a professional 
career. Beyond the school lies Mie community of 
practice and the company of fellows that 
constitute the reference group for professional 
behavior Only in a professional school can one 
properly commence cultivating the knowledge. 



skills,, and dispositions necessary to effective,, 
ethical practice. 

Such rhetoric captures that ideology of 
professionalism but the professional school came 
to ser\ e a \ ariety of purposes. Most importantly, 
the school is critical to the generation and 
transmission of the knowledge base. Scientific 
medicine had its advent before the rise of the 
medical schools, but the growth of scientific 
medicine thereafter took place largely within the 
schools that served also to transmit the 
accumulating knowledge to future generations of 
physicians. 

Likewise, the modern law school took shape 
at Harvard Unnersity under the deanship of 
Christopher Columbus Langdell from 1870 to 
1895. Langdell championed the case method and 
sought to establish a fixed, formal course of study 
for all lawyers. "If law be not a science," he 
argued, "a university will best consult its own 
dignity m declining to teach it. If it be not a 
science,, it is a species of handicraft, and may best 
be learned by serving an apprenticeship to one 
who practices." Thus did the law appropriate a 
scientific justification for a university-based 
school. Most other professions have at temptcxi to 
follow suit. 

But the professional school served a latent 
social function as well, to screen out undesirables 
more efficiently than tests or academic 
requirements. In the formative vep*- the eliie 
professions sought to elevate their status through 
exclusive association with a certain class of 
individual. The ideology stressed meritocratic 
access, but in fact,, as accreditation strategies 
drove out weaker institutions catering to 
immigrants and the working class, the social 
composition of the profession was altered as 
intended. The call for standards, fui rigor,, for 
public protection sci ved twin purposes: to 
eIe^':^t^ the quality of professional preparation 
and to transform law and aiedicine into elite 
occupations. 

The pursuit of status and competence 
proceeded hand in hand, with the professional 
school playing a pivotal lole. liducation,, 
however, cannot afford an exclusionary strategy 
as it seeks to ground competence in science. A 
genuine professional school has vet to emerge in 
education, and no exemplars exist to rival the 
impact of Johns 1 lopkms in medicine or 1 lar\ard 
in the law. Rathci, the common \'iew is to 
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celebrate diversity in the preparation of teachers,, 
acknowledging the wide range of institutions and 
programs suited to local conditions. 

This view has much to recommend it, but, in 
terms of professionalization, poses a problem. In 
other fields, the professional school came to 
represent the claim for a knowledge base that was 
standardized. If the curriculum and experiences 
of teacher education vary from program to 
program, then it appears no core of knowledge is 
necessary to effective practice, and the rationale 
for a profession is undercut The "trui^' 
professions successfully negotiated a consensus 
on the knowledge base as part oi the 
advancement strategy. The educational field 
must seek the grounds for such a consensus while 
respecting the need for diversity and sensitivity to 
local conditions. This too is an unprecedented 
challenge. 

Teaching's Circumstances 

other professions supply lessonb foi 
teaching, it is equally the case that teaching is 
distinctive in a number of respects. Teachers ma v 
yearn for the status and wages obtained bv 
doctors and lawyers, but they are properlv leer\ 
of inappropriate analogies and oi 
professionalism's costs Any effort to learn from 
the professions must begin with an appreciation 
of teaching's circumstances. 

Teaching is a public monopoly featuring 
conscripted clients. Whereas other professions 
had to secure a market tor their service:?, leaching 
has a captive market based on compulsory 
education laws. This means teaching cannot 
establish governance arrangements akin to other 
fields. There will be tensions between public and 
professional claims on governance Policy based 
on claims of expertise will vie for legitimacy with 
policy based on representations of the public will 
Policy to render teaching accountable will \ie 
with policy to support sound professional 
judgment. Absent consumer choice, external 
regulation (^f teaching will enjo\ a strong 
rationale. 

Teaching is a mass profession. No other field, 
even nursing, approaches the teaching 
occupation in sheer si/e, m the numbers needed 
to keep school. Some 1300 institutions current 1\ 
prepare teachers as compared with 174 
professional schools in law, 127 in medicine, 92 in 
anhiteiture, and 383 baccalauieate degree 



programs in nursing. In the twentieth century, 
the need to supply enough teachers for a rapidly 
expanding system dominated the effort to set 
standards. This pressure persists, prompting calls 
for new staffing patterns, new roles, and positions 
in the schools that might differentiate salaries and 
so relieve fiscal burdens while supplying the 
requisite numbers. 

As already indicated,^ teaching today is 
heavily unionized Other semi-professions, 
notably nursing and social work, have flirted with 
unionism over the years, but only in teaching did 
this strategy take hold on a widespread basis. The 
organizations that represent teachers contain a 
large cadre of individuals committed to collective 
bargaining, grievance and other due process 
procedures, strikes and job actions,, political 
action at state and national levels,, and 
adversarialism in response to administrators and 
school boards. 

The union posture is ill-fitted to the pursuit ot 
professionalism. The operating style, underlying 
assumptions, strategies employed, and the issues 
agenda,, do not square. Professionals,, for 
example, seek control over standards of work as 
essential to their autonomy Unions seek highly 
specified rules and contract requirements that 
delimit the responsibility of workers Un ns owe 
proteition to their members This legally binding 
obligation conflicts with injunctions to rid 
teaching: of incompetents. 

From a union perspective, then, 
lULompetence is management's responsibility 
Principals, ser\ ing as agents of the school board, 
evaluate teachers. From a professional 
perspecti\e, however, incompetence is the 
profession's responsibility. Peer evaluation, 
howe\er imperfectly it works in practice, is the 
professional norm. Can a heavily unionized 
occupation professionalize? There is no 
precedent tor such an evolution, no guidelines on 
how to blend these orientations into a consistent 
ad\anLenient strategv. If the "professional 
union" IS to be more than a contradiction in terms, 
the grounds tor rapprochement have yet to 
emerge 

Anothei point, A triple whammv plagues 
teaching's status prospects It is a teminized 
o(.(.upation in\ol\ing ser\ ice to low status 
clients — the \oung — coupled to an equivocal 
mission in a Lompetiti\e materialistu societx, 
Fduuition stands toi (he American Dream, toi 
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hopes of the future, yet as Frances Fit/gerald 
discovered anew in her recent study of 
contemporary Utopian communities, a strain of 
anti-intellectualism continues to pervade 
American hfe.^^ The citizenry regards teachers 
vv^ith what Lortie termed "reverence and disdain." 
We honor teachers in our ideals and ignore them 
m practice. This mixed regard for the work will 
continue to cast its shadow over efforts to 
professionalize teaching. 

Historically, teaching has also suffered a 
stereotypical image as "women's work/' as a 
default career for "unsalable men and 
unmarriageable women," in Willard Waller's 
phrase.^^ The high status,, high-paying 
professions filled with men; the low status, 
low-paying semi-professions filled with women, 
who were managed by men. Today, only half this 
equation appears to be changing. In increasing 
numbers, women are entering the elite 
professions, but this movement has not ser\'ed to 
benefit the semi -professions. Rather,, it appears 
that the cream is being skimmed among talented 
women. Perhaps we should update Waller by 
noting that teaching is becoming the refuge for 
unsalable zvomeii as well as men 

Undoubtedly, this is too harsh and 
time-bound an assessment. Teaching as work and 
career is far more resilient than current 
recruitment trends suggest. The Women's 
Movement will continue to have potent effects in 
oui society, with the trend toward greater equity. 
The social meaning of teaching may lose its 
gender-linked stigma,, but this likely will oc^ur 
slowly and fitfully. For the near term, the mixed 
regard for teaching will continue to cast a shadow 
over efforts to elevate its status. 

Coupled to teaching's shadowed status is its 
sheer ubK|uity. As Philip Jackson most recentl\ 
remind sr teaching is omnipresent in our culture 
It occurs on TV, at the YMC A,, in private schools, 
in universities, in summer camps Does teaching 
really require arcane,, special knowledge? 
Appearances suggest otherwise In other 
professions,, the mysteries of practice contribute 
to the mastery of professionals The public ha^ 
little direct access to practice and so stands in 
some awe before the professional But in 
teaching, the mystery-masterv connection is 
broken. The public sees so much of teaching that 
to sustain claims for a spenal knowledge base is 
much more difficult. 



Closely related is the perception that teaching 
requires a fusion of ordinary with special 
knowledge To the man in the street, much that a 
teacher does appears as related to personality 
dispositions and interpersonal skills as to the 
employment of technical knowledge. To an 
extent, every profession blends ordinary with 
special knowledge, but in teaching the balance 
appears tipped toward the commonplace. The 
formula "subject matter plus learning frorn 
experience" seems to capture what teachers must 
know^ For at least the foreseeable future, teachers 
will have difficulty convincing the public 
otherwise. 

Yet a third issue distinguishes teaching's 
knowledge base. Most professions possess 
means for accumulating and transmitting 
knowledge useful for practice. The concept of a 
aniificd knowledge base implies not only a system 
of organization and verification, but of 
representation and transmission. For certain 
professions, science and technology compose the 
code 

In engineering and medicine, for example, the 
knowledge base for practice is represented in 
instruments, in wTitten protocols, in compendia 
such as the Merck manual. In the la w^ the wisdom 
of practice is collected and transmitteci \ia legal 
briefs, court decisions, laws and regulations, and 
commentaries such as Blackstone's. Carefully 
crafted cases make up the curriculum of law 
school and many business schools. In 
architecture, the wisdom of the past is handed 
dow n via artifacts, plans, and drawings. Budding 
architects can \ isit the buildings of the gre^at 
masters 

But in teaching, as in other human service 
fields (nursing, social work, and the ministry 
come to mind), the practitioner deals primarily m 
utterances, not texts or artifacts."*" The w isdom of 
practKe lies inarticulate in the painstakingly 
accumulated experience of the practitioner, who 
works m isolation Great teachers leave their 
maiks on students, but not on teaching itself. 
Social science has begun to contribute precepts 
and principles usetul in teaching, but much of 
what a good teacher knows ina\ elude science's 
net 

In Ciage's phrase,^ there mav be a scientific 
base tor the art oi teaching, but the suence it self is 
piobabilistic, leciuiring |udi;menl in application, 
and the ait lemains leaching possesses no case 
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knowledge, no method through which to capture, 
test, and transmit the craft knowledge of the 
effective teacher. Consequently, one source of 
wisdom about teachmg— what the good teacher 
has learned and can do — remains untapped. Can 
social science alone provide the basis for 
codifying knowledge of teaching? This seems 
unlikely, but the search for supplementary, 
complementary, or alternative methods barely 
has begun. 

Finally, teaching stands in a unique relation to 
the hberal arts. In other professions, the liberal 
arts form a non-instrumental basis for the 
profession. All professions seek well-educated 
men and women, but not for any direct 
connection to competence on the job. Rather, the 
liberal arts constitute what Lee Shulman calls an 
entitlement, rather than a peijonnance standard.^** 
To be entitled to serve as a doctor or lawyer in our 
society, one must first be an educated person. But 
this accepted standard allows a clear-cut 
separation of liberal arts and professional 
education, a clean distinction in the rationale for 
each (pre-medical requirements blur the 
distinction somewhat m medicine). \x\ teaching, 
however, this relation is indistinct. The hberal 
arts serve as both entitlement and performance 
base for practice, making their combination into a 
course of study a deeply problematic matter 

Teaching's Prospects 

The conclusion from even this brief and 
unsystematic analysis of teaching is inescapable. 
Teaching cannot in any crude way emulate other 
fields. Too much about teaching is unique, its 
special circumstances are fundamental not 
peripheral. No swift stroke can cut through the 
social knot binding together teaching's 
circumstances. What might be some starting 
points, though, for collective advancement in 
teaching? 

Salary increases provide the most direct, 
policy manipulable^ factor, but as historical 
research has shown^^ wages in teaching closely 
parallel fluctuations in demand for teachers The 
spectre of shortages impels salary increases, but 
teaching's relative position in occupational 
rankings by average wage has changed little over 
the years. Teacher organizations must press 
continuously for the higher salaries, but no 
dramatic breakthrough is likely 



To advance teaching, the tendency is to 
identify one or more prominent aspects of 
professionalism, then develop parallels in 
education. Three examples illustrate the trend, 
the effort to create standards controlled by the* 
profession, to establish a post-baccalaureate 
professional school, and to introduce advanced 
positions into teaching. 

The first strategy rises out of 
recommendations in A Nation Prepared,, the report 
of the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession.^^ This task force composed of the 
education coalition of the eighties— business 
leaders, elected public officials, and teachers 
organizations— recomm.ended creation of the 
National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards, and the recommendation has been 
implemented. Research is underway on a new set 
of assessments for teaching, and a national board 
will b .instituted. 

A number of hopes rest on this development. 
Advocates of teacher professionalism hope that 
the effort to set standards will encourage 
emergence of a consensus on teaching's 
knowledge base, and will provide ground for 
teachers' authority m the schools. If the Board's 
certificate gains legitimacy, this will help 
undergird claims to expert knowledge in 
teaching, and will bolster teacher authority in the 
schools. Assessment procedures should also have 
a salutary effect on the curriculum of teacher 
education, providing a more powerful conception 
of teaching around which to organize teacher 
preparation. And, if the standard includes 
residency requirements m the schools, then the 
process should encourage collegiality and 
involvement of teachers. 

Teacher organizations hope that 
standard-setting will help increase teacher 
autonomy and control, shitting the balance from 
external regulation and accountability to 
professional responsibility. Furthermore, board 
certification may provide the basis for salary 
increases. One scenario proposes that districts 
and perhaps states might add increments to their 
salary schedules for certified teachers. In this 
manner, attention to standards will provide a 
basis for additional status and income 

For their part,, elected officials view 
standard-setting as a desirable public posture 
Board standards may provide an objective means 
for evaluating the quality of teachers, and may 
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exert influence on slate licensure standards. 
Certification may also provide a way to reward 
excellent teaching, and to identify talent for 
advanced positions in teaching. Standards 
connote rigor and scrutiny of teaching. If the 
public can be guaranteed of improvements m 
teaching, then they may be willing to allocate 
additional funds to education. According to these 
calculations,, standards play a pivotal role in 
creating conditions for advancement. 

A second starting point is the creation of a 
genuine professional school for teachers. This is 
the approach taken by the Holmes Group as 
advocated in their report, Tomornnvs Teachers. 
Like the Carnegie Report, this reform effort lays 
out an inter-connected set of recommendations, 
urging that they be implemented in concert The 
heart of this reform, however, is to establish a 
graduate-level professional school that joins a 
research-based curriculum with a solid liberal arts 
education, and extends teacher preparation into 
"professional development schools" that ser\ e as 
analogs to teaching ho^^pitals. 

The Holmes Group ai^o hopes to develop the 
knowledge base of teaching, as represented not in 
an assessment,, but in a curriculum; strengthen 
ties between the university and the schools, and 
elevate teaching's status by providing advanced 
degree preparation for teachers. Part of the 
stigma that for years has attached to teachers 
derives from the low prestige associated with 
schools of education. If teaching is to become 
professional w\)rk then teacher preparation must 
be strengthened and must secure greater status 
and resources on university campuses. 

In every other profession, the rise of the 
professional school was critical to establishment 
of the profession. The professional school serves 
a number of indispensable functions, including 
conduct of research to expand the knowledge 
base, transmission of professional knowledge to 
the practitioner,, initial socialization of the 
professional,, and gatekeeping for entry. The 
Holmes Group represents a necessary^ attempt to 
establish professional education on a sound 
footing, ele\ate the status of the enterprise, and 
enlist the university as an ally for the teaching 
profession. 

Both the Holmes Group and the Carnegie 
Task Force endorse the third strategy, which is lo 
introduce advanced positions into teaching 
Teaching has always featured easy entry,, high 



turnover, and re-entry, especiallv among women 
who drop out to start families, and then return. 
Occupational commitment, at least as conceived 
in terms of the typical male career, has been low 
in teaching. 

A two-tier structure would allow many 
young people to enter teaching for several years 
at modest wage levels, and then mo\ e on to other 
work. Those who wished to stay on could look 
forward to advanced positions, higher pay, and 
expanded responsibilities. This scheme would 
generate sufficient supply by drawing on the 
altruism of the young who wished to be "short 
termers," but would lay the groundwork for 
professionalism by creating a leadership cadre in 
teaching, who would be responsible for such 
advanced responsibilities as supervision and 
mentoring of neophytes, staff development, 
curriculum development,, and schoolwide 
decision-making CarcH?r teachers would have the 
option of working ten to twelve month periods. 
The prospect of ad vancement into lead positions 
would help retain the best teachers, who 
otherwise may leave education entirely or switch 
into administration. 

The strategy has strong adherents in the 
policy community, and many states and localities 
have already initiatcxi nun es in this direction. 
1 lowever,, the introduction of status distinctions 
into teaching has provoked skepticism and 
opposition from teachers 

From the union perspective,, this reforin 
meddlesome because it undermines solidaritv 
and complicates bargainmg (e.g., are teachers 
who supervise other teachers actually quasi 
administrators?). But teachers themselves are 
also suspicious Creating advanced positions 
appears to introduce competition into the 
teaching ranks, where cooperation is called for,, 
subtly depreciates regular cla^src om teaching by 
rewarding responsibilities outside the classroom, 
and threatens to create yet a new lay.r of 
buTeaucracy in the schools made up lead or 
master teachers who ov ersee the work of regular 
teachers. Teachers also fear that such plans are in 
reality disguised merit pay that v\ill reward the 
few but do little to improve the quality of 
teaching.*" 

Each of these strategies holds promise,, but 
entails risks. The toihuical, logistic, and political 
problems associated with standard-setting are 
formidable. The effort to establish a genume 
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professional school for tcMchers requires some 
heroic assumptions about the capacity and 
willingness to change in universities dominated 
by an academic status system and a tradition of 
faculty control. And the move to create new 
positions in teaching meets strong resistance from 
teachers themselves and runs the risks outlined 
above. 

Professionalism is a powerful and beguiling 
theme with which to rationalize the reform of 
teaching. However,, as this analysis has 
illustrated,, there have been serious social costs 
associated with professionalism as well. 
Teaching is different from other professions m 
many respects, but e\en it similarities 
outweighed differences, there would be good 
reason to avoid wholehearted embrace oi 
professionalism modeled on medicine and the 
law. 

As teaching seeks to elevate its status and 
prospects, it must attend to a broader set oi 
concerns. Professionalism alone is not enough. 
There must be a social vision animating reform 
that encompasses but is not limited to the interests 
of teachers Educational reform must embrace 
equity goals, honoi the rights ot parents and 
communities, and promote tolerance tor diversity 
and responsiveness \o clients 

In the current historical movement, the 
rallying cr\' is "Hxcelieiue*" and the dominant 
rationale is economic competitiveness. Teacher 
professionalism tits comtoitabh with these 
themes "Fewer and bettei schools" was 
Flexner's rallying cry when he made his visits to 
medical schools The posture led io tewur and 
better doctors as well, a single-mmded emphasis 
on the technical excellence ot the individual 
practitioner. 

Teachers cannot strike such a narrow, socially 
impoverished bargain. Improving the technical 
adequacy ot teaching and enhancing the 
prospects of the piotession \ia higher standards, 
bettei professional education, and career ladders 
must be coupled to a bri\ider social vision ot 
teaching and ot education Coiuern with 
instrumental aspects ot retoim must now be 
matched vvithattention totheideaNot letorm. K) 
what ends should we pursue prolcssionahsni in 
teaching'' This is tho (question we nui^t now ask 
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GORDON AMBACH: In our MKliiding 
panel, three of our colleagues who ha vr, been with 
us through the entire session will provide us with 
some observations about what has been most 
important to them. Our objective was to have a 
true state of the art discussion and review on the 
issues of teaching and teachers, and 1 think we 
have had exactly that. There have been fourteen 
very splendid presentations. From Susan 
Rosenholtz, Ted Sizer, Pat Welsh, James Kelly, 
Mary Futrell, John Ogbu, and Tom Arciniega to 
Asa Milliard, Myrna Cooper, Ward Ghory, Sandy 
Garrett, Gary Griffin, Al Shanker, and Gary Sykes, 
it really has been an extraordinary array. One 
would ordinarily hear maybe one or two of these 
people in the course of a month, if that many If 
there is a fault here, it's been the richness of the 
presentations, which have been almost too much 
for any of us really to absorb. 1 think that each of 
us will have a lot of sorting out to do in our own 
mmds. But our approach, once again, has been to 
spread the table as richly as we could with the 
state of the art in this area. 

We are deeply appreciative to all of you for 
being with us through this session. 1 will now ask 
James Martin, who is the president of Auburn 
University; Lynn Simons, the state 
superintendent from Wyoming; and third, 
Richard Kunkel, theexecutivedirector of NCATE, 
to briefly comment to help us assess what we have 
heard. 



JAMES MARTIN: ' want to say, Gordon, 
how nuich 1 appreciate the opportunity to 
participate in this conference because 1 think 1 did 
learn a lot. With each of us coming from our own 
respective backgrounds,, it is important to realize 
that unless we have the facts, frequently we will 
draw the wrong conclusions. 

I'm delighted that 1 stayed for the full 
piogram,, because quite frankly, 1 was depressed 
Monday afternoon because of what I heard about 
the sorry state of the education profession. 
However, 1 see that some progress is indeed being 
made. What we are doing is defining some goals 
that we would like to accomplish. 

1 saw in this morning's USA Today that the 
number of students in this country li, down since 
1970. It that is the case I want to share a 
hypothesis with you that we have added more 
administrators, counselors, and special people in 
the education field than we have students since 
1970. We have added more people than students, 
yet we are complaining about our inability to get 
the job done and that we are not doing the kind of 
job that we should be doing. 

What 1 hear at this conference is concern 
about what the teaching profession is and what it 
is going to become. Let me ju' t share with you 
that teaching and schools are organizations of 
people. We all understand that. People 
organizations run on morale, conviction, and 
motivation— morale, conviction and motivation, 
pure and simple. And I think that any 
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organization that is trynig to impro\'e must sp^md 
a gieal deal of tiniu on wluU ii is gt)ing to bee jme 
rather than what it has been. History is all right, 
but that is behind you, the future, you have some 
control over. In order to improve teaching, in 
particular the morale and motivation, then you 
must review the reward system. 1 am convinced 
that we need to reward and recognize individual 
performance as one of the key elements in 
improving our instructional and educational 
programs. 

And a third thought I had at thi^ 
conference- • think that every human 
organization that is trying to miprove, must more 
clearly detine its go^ls, and become inore efficient 
by finding ways to reduce the bureaucracy that 
makes teachers or employees prisoners of their 
organization. And I'm not sure we are talking a 
whole lot about that. In fact, 1 think I am hearing 
talk about more bureaucracy, not less, although 
occasionally there was a suggestion that we were 
going to at least experiment with less 
bureaucracy. 

I heard this group say that a good teacher has 
the required base of knowledge as well as the 
ability to perform in the classroom. We discussed 
the national board and national certification for 
some outstanding teachers. I would just share 
one thought with you — what happens when ten 
years after that teacher has volunteered and been 
cprtified, he is not performing in the classroom? 
We wrestle with that in our universities and I am 
sure you do in your schools all the time. You have 
not solved that problem. 1 have not heard 
anything about recertification. And \ would 
submit to you that if you want to look at a 
profession that probably most of us will depend 
upon here today, that you wouldn't have it any 
other way, other than recertification. 

How many of you are going to get on an 
airli. ^ today? Airline pilots are recertified every 
six months, not just on knowledge of how the 
airways and the system works,, but on 
performance as well. Teaching is a profession that 
has to have a base of knowledge and also must be 
able to demonstrate performance. The 
universities and schools all have to wrestle with 
this. 

How do you maintain the motivation after 
some base level of testing? To do thesi^ things, we 
need to focus more clearly on our gcr.ls and to 
look at certain types of students who are at risk. 



Risk to me means the probabilily of an e\ent 
happening and that can only be between zero and 
one. In my view e\'ery student we have is at risk, 
not just an) particular group, every single one of 
them that walks in that schoolhouse is at risk for 
any number of reasons, all of which are different. 

I was impressed with what I saw with respect 
to distance learning, but 1 would share with you 
the thought that hit me. If the distance learning 
program is the best there is and can educate a 
student in a distant part of the state, why don't 
you educate the one next door with that same 
program. It should be learning independent of 
distance, not distance learning. 

Changes in education are going to occur 
regardless. They will be more favorable, 
however, when teachers have the motivation, the 
recognition, and the reward system for reaching 
the goals of the profession. Again, learning 
requires effort. It is not something that is just 
poured into the head, it demands effort. The 
outstanding teachers will be the ones who spark 
those individuals to want to learn and who assist 
them in accomplishing goals. Too often our 
organizations, universities included, tend to be 
over-administered and under-managed, and I 
think there is a significant difference. Most of our 
organizations become a bureaucracy in which we 
over-administer, and provide too little 
management and too little risk taking. 

But I have enjoyed the conference. I think I 
learned a lot as a result of this, and I certainly wish 
all of you well. Thank you. 

LYNN SIMONS: I have come to an 
unexpected conclusion at this conference. The 
topic,, you remember, is "Advancing Effective 
Teaching for At-Risk Youth." I am leavmg, not 
with a stronger commitment to children at risk, 
which I have had all along, but rather a stronger 
commitment to restructuring schools. Let me tell 
you some things that I heard that were 
particularly meaningful to me and some things 
that 1 am doing at home that I think I will do a 
httle differently. 

One person said that wnen we help schools to 
change, we should give them plaques, but 
more money. 1 thought that was important in 
light of something that I am doing in Wyoming. A 
year ago we took some of our Chapter II money, a 
pitiful amount, $60,000, and said,, "We are looking 
for schools that want to innovate, that want to sit 
down and talk about doing something different. 
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We will give up to f 10,000 to buy time for people 
in those schools to sit dov\ n and Hunk ciboul hou 
they might do something better." iMost of the 
proposals had to do with improving the teaching 
of writing. We took what we thought were the 
best. We were quite unselective in what then 
goals were, because what we really wanted them 
to do was to sit down and to work something out 
together in a different kind of way from what they 
had done before. This year we are going to 
evaluate those schools. 

However, \vc are probably not gomg to get 
much msight into restructuring from this modest 
effort. We really need to continue to push and 
fund these programs so that the handful of 
schools m Wyoming that want to make the effort 
might really get somewhere. 

Over the last year or so 1 have toymg w ith the 
idea in my own mind as to what restrxicturmg of 
schools means. 1 have a better idea after hearing 
Al Shanker last night and other presenters who 
talked about different configurations. When 1 
had such trouble in defining restaicturing, n'^t 
only to myself,, but to others, 1 talked with 
somebody who said,, "You knowv we might want 
to think about getting a group of chiefs together to 
talk about what restructuring of schools means." 
And 1 think that this wasas close as wv have come 
in recent years to thinking that through. It is still 
a course un-thought through, but 1 am com inced 
that the needs of all studeiits are congruent with 
the needs of our students who are at risk. One of 
our presenters said,, "Kids have more than they 
have ever had before, but they need more.' 

Let me tell you about my own experience 
with my own two children. One, very much a 
learner as 1 was, was eager and excited about 
what he was learning. The older was quite 
different, not at all turned on by school, kind of 
lackadaisical about the whole thing, yet a capable 
and bright student. I pu/zled about this from a 
personal r-^nd a professional standpoint. 1 don't 
believe that many of our students are engaged in 
what they are doing in school. 1 believe that there 
is something wrong with what is going on in 
school wi.on this occurs. I believe that we can 
change it so that we do have engagement on the 
part of students. 

The presentation of the Oklahoma State 
University Distance Learning project was fun to 
watch. 1 thought, "There's Sesame Street i.. 
German," when the very sassy introduction came 



on. But you remember that someone said,, "The 
bells ring at the wrong time when we have 
distance learning." There was a perfect case in 
point. The 55-minute period,, the bells ringing, 
the industrial model, the turned-off kids whether 
they are kids at risk or regular kids from affluent 
households with a strong commitment to 
education. There is something fundamentally not 
grabbing the youngsters where and when thiey 
need to be grabbed. 

Ward Ghory rang another bell with me when 
he talked about parents and dealing with parents. 
It was disturbing to me to think about what few 
tools parents have and how we expect them to use 
what tools they have m a mature manner. Yet 
how in the world can Ae get a mature response 
from a 20-year-old parent who has been deprived 
of her own childhood and is now trying to deal 
with that of her own kids? 

Remember that old sign, "Managers do 
things right. Leaders do the right thing." We face 
a tremendous challenge, in advancing effective 
teaching for at-risk youth, advancing the cause of 
so many distressed and discouraged and 
burned-out and demoralized teachers. But we 
here are also in the avant-garde of education in 
the United States. We have a tremendous 
responsibility m doing the right thing for our 
schools. 1 believe more than ever that we must 
begin to redefine the schools and make it possible 
for the people who are "out there in the trenches" 
to redefine the schools themselves. Thank you. 

RICHARD KUNKEL: 1 low would you like 
to be the last pa'senter out of seventeen through 
this conference to stand up at this podium? 1 
want to put this event into a historical 
perspective,, and then make some sort of a "hi\\\ 
score" evolution of the chiefs' efforts in recent 
years. First of all, Verne Duncan had to leave for 
other CCSSO activities. He and 1 have been 
together continuously in meetings for the last 
seven days. 

1 am professionally and personally thrilled 
with the attention the Chief State School Officers 
and uni\ ersity and college presidents have given 
to the profession of teaching, the preparation of 
those people,, and the youth at risk whom they 
teach. So, first of all 1 want to thank CCSSO for 
this event. 

For those of you who ha\'e not obser\'ed 
CCSSO actions on this topic for the last five or six 
years, 1 will give a thumbnail sketch of events 
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leading to this meeting. Many of you remember 
Anne Campbell, a former chief in Nebra>ka 
Eight or nine years ago, under Anne's leadership, 
the Council of Chief State School Officers began to 
look systematically at the recruitment, training, 
and credentialing of teachers, beginning a 
time-hne that leads us to the present. The 
leadership of Cal Frazier, Bob Benton, and Ted 
Sanders continued that direction over the years, 
resulting in a Council report, Staffing the Nation > 
Schools. The chiefs in tl'ns room are \'ery familiar 
with this report, which put into writing some 
recommendations on recruitment, preparation, 
and credentialing of teachers that chiefs and 
college presidents could agree on, as well as the 
teachers themselves. So these are not new topics. 

Do you realize how significant that was for 
people who worked with the preparation of 
teachers and the recruitment of teachers? When 
chief state school officers nationally voiced their 
concern about the quality of classroom teachers, 
that made the other people who deal with teacher 
education feel inspired and supported. About 
three years ago, the chiefs created a committee on 
teacher education and school/college 
collaboration. The importance of that committee 
was the breadth of its effort— it didn't deal only 
with topics like licensing, certification,, and 
preparation. It addressed the big question of 
collaboration, considering the role of university 
presidents, chancellors, and deans in the creative 
collaborative programs which have been 
occurring at Yale and other places So the scope of 
that committee was broad. 1 have been in 
attendance at that committee's meetings probably 
more than anybody in this room over the years, as 
a guest. 

I haw heard a lot of good things about the 
Yale conference on school-college collaboration 
that occurred fi\'e years ago. Some of you may 
have been there. It was kind of a counterpart to 
this particular extent. I was lucky to be at the 
Wisconsin meeting, the CCSSO Summer Institute 
in 1985, which some of you attended Let me 
remind you of that Wisconsin meeting It was 
Gordon's year as president of this organization. 
Gordon saw the topic of teacher preparation and 
school /college collaboration as the key theme for 
the conference. As at this conference, Al Shankei 
and Tomas Arcmiega were there. Many of you m 
the room were also there. 



So i want \ou to see the Wisconsin gathering 
a^ tin unpoilcnit and continuing event in the 
chiefs' developing involvement in the 
preparation of teachers. This intent was reflected 
this week, particularly with presentations of 
people like Ted Sizer who clearly said, "You know,, 
we're all m thu, thing together." You heard that 
today from Gary Sykes on the building of the 
profession,, "We're all in this thing together." And 
1 could see it in the looks on your faces when Asa 
Hilliard presented some very concrete ideas and 
projects. I could see you thinking, "Hey,, that's 
good stuff. 1 want to take that back and make sure 
that my people who work with the program 
development stuff are familiar with those things." 
So 1 see an enduring theme — the preparation of 
the teaching work force, and that you folks have 
done an excellent job with this important agenda. 

1 want to finish with some "scores" on this 
topic, and make three positive observations about 
the whole three days. First is the idea of people 
coming together to assist in building a solid 
profession. When the chiefs sit with the Council, 
when the presidents sit with AASCU (American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities] or 
NASULGC [National Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant CollegesL when the 
deans sit with the Holmes group orSizer's group, 
people come together to build a solid profession 
They are not functioning in their regulatory role,, 
but in a commitment role, to build the profession 
itself. That is when CCSSO becomes a symbol of 
leadership separate from the chief state school 
officers of Wyoming, Minnesota, Montana, etc. A 
balance must be achie\ ed for both of them to be 
effective. 

The second positive observation is the 
importance of the chiefs spending more and more 
time with college presidents and deans to talk 
about topics of tremendous interest to all of us. 

The third positive sign is the deep,, deep 
seriousness of the o\x^rriding theme of these three 
days — the topic of "at-risk" children. The topic 
must be more than a catchy expression. While the 
words are often linked to Teti Bell about whom we 
all care and have a lot of feeling, the words are 
also about where we are today,, about what wc 
must do We must reach all of our children in all 
of our schools because the risk of the down side is 
too great. 

So those are the good signs. 1 really do believe 
that if you look at the postures of the past eight 
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years and the tdpKs, ctiiild ntit ha\e done 
better with the substaiue o\ this uinfereiue. I 
cannot imagine eight conferences bringing 
together the fourteen presenters we heard this 
week. While some of it was long and the seats 
were hard (1 witnessed that as well), you unild 
not have had fourteen better people So you 



c hiets and presidents go aua\ from hen^ kniuving 
what some of the tront line thinkers are talking 
about and what ideas are being suggested 
regarding a better future for at risk children. 

1 enjoyed being here, both in the professional 
and personal senses, and being with my friends as 
well. Thank you very much 
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Mellon I (1984-1986): School-College Collaboration to Enhance Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

Colorado: Analysis of teacher and student teacher evaluation models and development of e\ aluation 
instalments. (Colorado State Department of Education) 

Florida. Curriculum development, trainmg for high school counselors, information dissemination, and 
monitoring to assist the four public high M:hools of the Gadsden County School District to meet new state 
standards and increase the college-going pool of black high school students. (Florida Institute of 
Education and Florida State Department of Education) 

Guam: Establishment of the Guam Department of Education/University of Guam Laboratory 
Demonstration Elementary School. (Guam Department of Education) 

Iowa: Revision of the basic state certification system and development of a plan for an integrated 
professional development system from preser\ ice preparation through induction to continuing 
education. (Iowa Department of Public Instruction) 

Maine: Training of regional assistance teams of school, state, and unnersity staff m design of school 
improvement activities, including application of research, collaborative planning, and assessment of 
needs and resources. (Maine State Department of Education and Cultural Services) 

Mississippi: Development of a stateu ide mechanism for matching higher education resources u ith the 
inservice education needs of local school districts. (Mississippi State Department of Education) 

Montana: Improvement of the state level on-site accreditation review process by involving 
representatives of higher education, K-12 teachers, and school administrators as well as the Office of 
Public Instruction staff as team members. (Montana State Office of Public Instruction) 

New York: Support of regional councils, representing school districts, colleges, and uni\ ersilies, in 
addressing teacher shortages,, recruitment, and retention, dissemination of booklet on model collaboratu e 
efforts. (New York State Education Department) 

Northern Mariana Islands: A model project to facilitate cooperation between the Northern Mariana 
Islands Department of Education and the Northern Marianas CollLge and to impro\ e English 
instructional programs for elementary^ secondarv, and college students. (Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands Department of Education) 

Ohio: Articulation between secondary schools and higher eduiation. a parent in\ol\ement component 
to inform parents of unnersity requirements and assist parents in helping their children stud) and make 
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dccisums, a loriim f^)! cuuiuscluis,, adniiiiibtialuKs, uni\c'isilv icpicsLiUiUiN cs, iUkI paicnis (Ohio Stato 
Department of Public Instruction) 



Oregon: Implementation of a collaborative statewide support s)stem for the continued professional 

development of school personnel. (Oregon State Department of Education, Oregon State 

University /Western Oregon State College of Education, and Univeisit) of Oregon College of Education) 

Rhode Island: Implementation of a computerized feedback system for student achievement data and a 
series of regional workshops to facilitate working relationships between secondary and postsecondar\ 
education to improve high school curriculum. (Rhode Island Department of Education.) 

Vermont: Springboard Project to design and implement vocational and technical educational curricula 
spanning secondary and postsecondary education. (Vermont State Department of Education and 
University of Vermont) 

Wyoming: Coalition of personnel from the State Department of Instruction, seven community colleges. 
University of Wyoming, the Wyoming Education Association, and local school districts to identify needs 
and coordinate efforts, exploration of broader articulation questions within state regarding inservice 
training of teachers. (Wyoming State Department of Education) 

Mellon II (1936-88): Collaborative Programs to Attract Exceptional Persons into Teaching and 
and Enhance the Current Teaching Force 

Alaska: Improvement of rural education by mear\s of strong pre- and inser\ice education of teachers m 
applying education research. Funds were used to establish the Rural Alaska Instructional Improvement 
Academy m cooperation with the University of Alaska. (Alaska State Department of Education) 

Colorado: Development of an organizational staff development — instructional improvement bridge 
between research on effective teaching and staff development using 13 pilot schools, in cooperation with 
the University of Northern Colorado and several education organizations in the state. (Colorado State 
Department of Education) 

Florida: Attracting exceptional persons into teaching and improving the current leaching force. This 
project IS under the direction of the Florida Institute of Education of the state university system. Four 
Miami-area high schools participated m the project. (Florida Institute of Education and Florida State 
Department of Education) 

Georgia: A research component to identify types of indiv iduals attracted to teaching, and follow and 
analyze the academic and career progress of these indiv iduals. Teacher recruitment activities, including 
development of a videotape and a publication. Development of a comprehensive state recruitment plan, 
including efforts to change the image of teaching within the state and rcxruit non-traditional candidates 
and minorities. (Georgia State Department of Education) 

Guam: Attracting talented teacher aides into teaching by implementing a collaborative program, 
involving teachers and university instructors, that prov ides professional teadier training for these aides,, 
with the goal of developing an indigenous teaching force with a special emphasis on math and science. 
(Guam Deportment of Education) 

Idaho: Strengthening recruitment of teachers and improving the current teaching force. 1) establishment 
of a statewide advisory council, 2) pilot efforts to improv e the image of teaching and to recruit exceptional 
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secondary students into teaching, 3) promotion of a regional bchool-coHcgc consortium to collaborate on 
staff development; 4) a pilot teacher induction program, and 5) comprehensive evaluation of all jomt 
school-university activities, (Idaho State Department of Education) 

Indiana: Expansion of Project SET (Student Exploratory Teaching) for attracting exceptional persons into 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels and developing a course of study at both levels, 
development of a teacher recruitment campaign using the mass media. (Indiana State Department of 
Education) 

Maryland: Project R.E.CI.TE— a consortium representing higher education and elementary-secondary 
education to recruit high-quality non-traditional career candidates for subject areas in which there are 
critical shortages of teachers in Maryland, including math, science, languages, and special education. 
(Maryland State Department of Education) 

Minnesota: A collaborative effort to develop teacher training materials based upon effective tt:aching 
research. This effort produced a research -based update for the Minnesota Educational Effectiveness 
Program, providing teachers with new research bases to enhance their teaching. (Minnesota State 
Department of Education) 

Montana: 1) Through the Montana Educational Challenge Project, support of action groups to set the 
educational agenda for state funding in the 1990's; 2) establishment of a talent bank to provide resource 
persons to schools throughout the state; and 3) the Administrative Intern Project to place especially 
competent teachers who want to pursue school administration in a yeai-long internship with a mentor 
school administrator. (Montana State Board of Education and Montana State Office of Public Instruction) 

New York: Support of teacher recruitment and training activities in several regions of the state, 
including Long Island, Hudson Valley Central New York, and Western New York, as well as New York 
City , (New York State Education Department) 

North Dakota: Facilitating the high school-college transition and encouraging students to enter teaching, 
bringing high school and college faculty together in the ten teaching centers in the state to collaborate in 
helping students in the transition. (North Dakota State Department of Public Instruction) 

Utah: A collaborative activity involving the Utah State Office of Education, eight school districts, and 
Utah State University to provide a strong beginning teacher support system drawing upon university 
personnel and master teachers in Utah's career ladder program. (Utah State University and Utah State 
Office of Education) 

Wisconsin: Establishment of a replicable collaborative model for attracting exceptional high school 
students into teaching, working with Marian College, Silv er Lake College, and Plymouth 1 Iigh School, 
involving interviewing students interested in teaching and follou ing their progress through teacher 
training. (Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction) 



Mellon 111 (1988-1990): Collaborative Programs for Recruitment and Training of Teacher in Areas of 
High Teacher Attrition. 

Alaska: A collaboration of the State Department of Education, the juneau School District, and the 
University of Alaska Southeast to implement comprehensive training for prospective, beginning, and 
experienced teachers on the special needs of at-risk pupils, particularly Native American dnd Eskimo y outh. 
(Alaska State Department of Education) 
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Arizona: bnhanced training tor rural tcMchcrs ot at-risk Natu c American youth. A trainer-of-trainers 
monogtaph will be produ.ed to encourage statewide replication of teaching strategies. (Arizona State 
Department of Education) 

California: Dissemination of information about successful classroom and school-wide strategies that 
new and experienced tcvichcrs can use to pro\ ide appropriate instruction to at-risk youth. (California 
State Department of Education) 

Colorado: Implementation of an induction program for first-year teachers in schools with high 
concentrations of at-risk pupils. The project w^ill identify effective practices in the training of first-year 
teachers. (Colorado State Department of Education) 

Florida: Development of a "hometown" consortium between a local school district and a university for 
the purpose of providing highly qualified secondary school teachers m Palm Beach County. (Florida 
Atlantic University and Florida State Department of Education) 

Maine: A collaborative effort to dev elop appropriate retraining courses for all teaching staff focusing on 
the needs of at-risk youth at two target schools. (Maine State Department of Educational and Cultural 
Services) 

Maryland; A consortium representing higher education and elementary-secondary education to address 
Maryland's teacher recruitment and retention needs, with emphasis on the need for teachers m certain 
regions of the state and in fields of critical shortage such as math and science,, as well as the need for more 
minority representation in the teacher pool. (Maryland State Department of Education) 

Missouri; Training of mentors to teachers and parents of high-risk children (3-5 years) m rural southwest 
Missouri. (Southwest Missouri State University and Missouri State Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education) 

Montana: A collaborative projcvt of the Office of !\iblic Instruction and two state colleges to better 
prepare Nativ e American students to enter the teacher ^^ orkforce. A second focus of the project will 
expand school guidance counseling serv ices for underserved elementary school pupils. (Montana State 
Office of Public Instruction and State Board of Education) 

New Jersey: Expansion of programs for teachers in urban districts, including hiring w orkshops,, special 
preservice and mserv ice training, and followup morale and skills workshops. The State Department of 
Education and Princeton Unn c sit\ will collaborate m this project. (New jersev S^ite Department of 
Education) 

New York: Special training to first-year teachers m RoLhester and New York Citv in adapting curriculum 
emphasizing multicultural understanding to the needs of at-risk students. The p^o|ect involves Na/areth 
College and New York University. (New York State Education Department) 

Oklahoma: Expansion of entrv-year training for those teaching at-risk American Indian and blaek pupils 
in 25 school districts in rural Northeastern Oklahoma, m collaboration w ith Northeastern State 
University. (Oklahoma State Department of Education) 

South Carolina: Establishment of an assistance program for beginning teachers in Orangeburg Count) 
schools through a summer institute and tw ice-a-month support sessions. ( South C arolma State College and 
South Carolina State Department of Education) 
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Virginia: A project involving Virgniia State Unuorsity tt) improve teaJiers' skills in the nrens of writing 
instruction and building self-esteem for at-risk students in the Petersburg Public Schools. (Virginia State 
Department of Education) 



Incentive Grants (1983-1984) 

Alabama: Support of a 20-niember planning group in examining the feasibility of implementing major 
recommendations for promoting excellence m education in Alabama. 

Arizona: Meetings of postsecondary and State Department of Education personnel to plan for teacher 
exchanges and team teaching among K-12 and postsecondary teachers, cooperation m research projects, 
and leadership in school improvement. 

Arkansas: A convening of representatives and directors from the State Board of Education and the State 
Board of Higher Education to explore common concerns and ways of meeting th.e resolutions passed by 
the Joint Interim Committee of the Arkansas Legislative Council. 

California: Expansion of the Mathematics Diagnostics Testing Project, a cooperative effort between the 
California State Department of Education and institutions of higher education 

Colorado: Enhancement of existing cooperative endeavors between higher education and K-12 m such 
areas as high school graduation requirements, skills that students should have for college entry; and 
teacher training, especially m math and science. 

Connecticut: Formation of a Joint Committee on Educational Technology including members of the 
Connecticut State Department of Education and the Board of Governors for Higher Education. Issues 
included computer-assisted instruction, information retrieval and transfer, and data communications. 

Delaware: hiitiation of joint efforts among representatives of the Delaware Department of Public 
Instruction, local school districts, the University of Delaware, and other state institutions of higher 
education regarding the performance of public high school graduates 

Florida: Five meetings of the Florida Regional Coordinating Councils, where lepresentatives of all public 
school districts and all public postsecondary mstiuitions met to organize a concerted eflort to improve 
their services to students 

Guam: Development of a comprehensive plan for a laboratory /demonstration school to showcase 
exemplary instmctional practices, staff with master teachers, and pilot mnovative programs 

Hawaii: Strengthening the working relationship between the Board of Education and the Board of 
Regents; identifying new directions; and tackling policy issues. 

Indiana: A program to systematically communicate to students the relationship between what students 
do in high school and their success rate in college. 

Iowa: Support of the Ad 1 loc Committee Irom the State Advisory Committee in development work on 
new directions for teacher education and certification. 

Kentucky: Support for regional conferences for idea-sharing, issue identifKation, and program develop- 
ment held by the Council on I ligher Education and the Department of Education. 
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Louisiana! Followup meetings and workshops among represcntativcb of higher education and K-12 
education, based upon the Excellence Through Cooperation conference, to provide direction for unified 
school improvement activities and possible legislative changes. 

Maryland: A series of seminars involving the Academic Division and the College of Education at the 
University of Maryland, and state and local curriculum and instructional planners, focusing on social 
studies, arts and humanities, and math and science. 

Massachusetts: Organization of a network between the Department of Education and higher education 
to analyze potential areas for coordinated activities and set up operational goals. Development of a 
planning document to build an operational liaison between the Department of Education and the State 
Board of Regents of Higher Education. 

Michigan: Support of the Mathematics and Science Study Committee (appointed by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction) to identify pertinent issues and develop recommendations for improving 
instruction in the two disciplines, including the certification of teachers. 

Mississippi: Three work meetings to bring together representatives of higher education and K-12 to 
monitor and approve teacher training programs, and address related issues. 

Montana: Support of a day-long meeting with 20 colleges and other organizations, focusing on how the 
on-site accreditation review process can maximize ties between K-12 and postsecondary education. 

Nevada: Publication of the findings of the Joint Council on College Preparation for statewide 
dissemination. Making School Count. 

New Hampshire: Convening a representative group of 25-30 educators from K-12 and postsecondary 
education to address teacher certification in science and math. 

New Jersey: Promotion of joint efforts among Bell Laboratories, the Department of Education, the New 
Jersey Business and Industry Association, and Rutgers University regarding the training of students 
entering high-tech jobs. 

New York: Recruitment of a representatix e group of educators to define strategies to mobilize colleges 
and universities to improve teacher capabilities in the state's elementary and secondary schools. 

North Carolina: Implementation of the Quality Assun. ice Program adopted by the Board of Education 
to strengthen the teacher induction process. 

North Dakota: Establishment of a committee of educators representing postsecondary and K-12 to 
increase communication and articulation among the various segments of education. 

Northern Mariana Islands: Initiation of cooperative efforts between the Department of Education and 
the Northern Mariana College, the only institution for higher education in the Commonwealth, to 
develop improved language arts instruction 

Oklahoma: Development of competencies for grades 9-12 to encompass die skills necessary for students 
entering colleges and universities, based on guidelines de\ eloped b> a jumt committee u)mprised of higher 
education and K-12 representatives. 
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and K-12 districts. 

Puerto Rico: A 5-day seminar/ workshop for K-12 and postsecondary educators to address specific 
aspects in teacher preparation curriculum and make recommendations to decisiun-makmg personnel at 
postsecondary institutions. 

Rhode Island: Implementation of four basic regulations established by the Joint Conimitt'^^e on School 
and College Articulation to improve communication between K-12 and postsecondary education, 
especially in the area of curriculum coordination, improve high school academic preparation for 
college-bound students, strengthen skills and proficiencies of all high school studen. >, and increase 
students' options for the transition fr^^m high school to college. 

South Carolina: Regional meetings, planned and conducted by the State Department of Education and 
the Commission on Higher Education,, to revise the graduation requirements and involve appropriate 
groups in dialogue. 

Tennessee: Development of communications linkages between the Department of Education and 
postsecondary education for articulating educational needs and enhancing collaboration, development of 
feedback mechanisms to improve teacher preparation programs and staff development. 

Texas: Plans for initiatives to strengthen the basic skills of prospective teacher education candidates, 
with the cooperation of the state's postsecondary institutions, and with a special emphasis on the 
developmental and remedial needs of minority students. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: Establishment of a task force made up of a representatu e from the 
national student service office, the State of Ponape Student Services Office, a Ponape high school 
counselor, elementary principals, and representatives f^'om the Community College of Micronesia to 
develop a student orientation program and a computerized data system to track high school and college 
students. 

Utah: A forum of elementary/secondary and postsecondary education leaders to address the issue of 
teacher competency in order to reform teacher education. 

Vermont: Implementation of the Pre-Technical Education Project to coordinate pre-technical/vocational 
and postsecondary services to rural high school students. Plans were made for two 13th year technical 
programs at area vocational centers under the joint sponsorship of the vocational centers and two 
postsecondary institutions. 

Virginia: Development of an instrument to determine regional needs in articulation, circulation of a 
newsletter on collaboration; and initial training for school division personnel in areas such as 
characteristics of adult learners, effective professional development programs, and pmject evaluation 

Washington: Research of specific variables related to the projected supply of teachers over the next 15 
years, an initial study and recommendations for educators' standards such as universit) program 
admission, curriculum content, completion requirements, and state certification. 

Wisconsin: A two-day symposium on expanding collaboration between the University of VVisconsm 
system and the Department of Public Instruction. 
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Teaching At-Risk Youth 
List of Participants 



Lou Albert 

Director of Professional Services 
American Association for Higher Education 
One Dupont Circle,. N.W. 
Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20036 

Gord jn M. Anib* ch 
Executive Di recto* 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
400 North Capitol Street 
Suite 379 

Washington, DC 20001 

To mas Arciniega 
President 

California State College — Bakersfield 
9001 Stockdale Highway 
Bakersfield, California 93311 

Ed Argenbright 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Office of Pubhc histruction 
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Susan Arisman 

Pennsylvania Academy for the 
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2^86 N. 2nd Street 
Hairisburg, Pennsylvania 17110 
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Director 
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American Association foi I iigher Education 
One Dupont Circle, N.W, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20036 



Adrienne Bailey 
Vice President 
Th.e College Board 
45 Columbus Avenue 
New York, New York 10023 

Robert E. Bartman 
Commissioner of Education 
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and Secondary Education 
RO. Box 480 

205 Jefferson Street,, 6th Floor 
Jefferson City,, Missouri 65102 

Ellen Bach 
Project Associate 

Council ot Chief State School Officers 
400 North Capitol Street,, N.W. 
Suite 379 

Washington, DC 20001 

Jerry L. Beasley 

[Resident 

Concord College 

Athens, West Virginia 24714 

Milton Bins 
Senior Associate 

Council of the Great Citv Schools 
1413 K Street,, N.W 
Suite 400 

Washington, D.C. 2000=^ 
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Assistant Commissioner ot Education 
State Department of Education 
201 F:ast Colfax Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80203-1703 
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Assistant State Superintendent 
North Carolina Department 

of Public Instmction 
Education I3uilding 
116 W. Edenton 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27603-1712 
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Deputy Superintendent for Research and 

Planning 
State Department of Education 
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Ethel Brooks 
Coordinator 
Prr'-Collegiate Programs 
Florida Institute of Education 
45^7 St. Johns Bluff Road,S. 
Jacksonville, Fl 32216 
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Superintendent of Public Instmction 

State Department of Public h'lstruction 

Old Capitol Building 

Washington and Legion 

Mail Stop FG-11 

Olympia,, Washington 98504 

Cynthia J. Brown 
Director 

Resource Center on Educational Equity 
Council of Chief Slate School Officers 
400 North Capitol Street,, N.W., Suite 379 
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Assistant Director 

Office of Urban Affairs 

National Association of State Universities 

and Land-Grant Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W , Suite 710 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Calvin Burnett 
President 

Coppm State College 

2500 W. North Avenue 
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IVesident 

Kentucky State Universitv 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Shelley Clem son 

Senior Staff Specialist 

Teacher Recruitment/Teacher Education 

Maryland State Department of Education 

200 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 

Myrna Cooper 
Director 

New York City Teacher Centers Consortium 
48 East 21st Street, 6th Floor 
New York, New York 10010 

Dallas Daniels 
Director 

Division of Educational Equity Services 
State Department of Educatu^ii 
RocMii 229, State House 
hidianapolis,, Indiana 46204 

Mar\^ Dilworth 
Director fc.** Research 
and Information 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle, ^J.W., Suite 610 
Washington, D.C 20v)36 

Van Dougherty 

Education Commission of the Suites 
1860 Lincoln Street 
Suite 300 

Denver, Colorado 802^)5-0301 

Charles Duke 
Director 

Department of Secondary Education 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322-2815 

Verne Dimcan 

Supeiintendent ot Public Instruction 
State Depaitment ot Education 
100 IVmgle linkway, S 1-. 
Salem, Oiegon ^)73io 
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Russell Edgerton 
President 

American Association for 1 Iigher Education 
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State Department of Education 
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Senior Program Coordinator 
Center for Research on Elementary 
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The Johns Hopkins University 
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The Johns Hopkins University 
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John M. Folks 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
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Project Manager for Action Line 
American Association of School 

Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
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